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er voyage of the Vega stands alone among Arctic explora- 
tions in giving a promise of solid practical results. While 
the course of all previous expeditions has lain among unin- 
habited and uninhabitable shores, enclosed 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbéd ice, 


the Swedish vessel tracked the edge of a vast country full of 

possibilities of future development, and abounding in many of 

the products most prized by man. Not, indeed, to the fabled 

El Dorado of the Indies, to the balmy groves of the Eastern 

Isles, or the mysterious coasts of China or Cathay will the long 
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sought and lately discovered North-east Passage open up a way. 
The golden vision of the Middle Ages, the long dream of centuries 
of navigation, is realized, but with a different result. Instead of 
proving the highway to the tropics, the new route leads the 
commerce of the world to a vast hyperborean continent, enclosed 
on three sides by formidable mountain barriers, and accessible on 
the fourth only when the erystal seal of its frozen ocean is shat- 
tered, during its brief summer months, by the persistent rays of 
the circumpolar sun. To show how this favourable season may 
be best utilized for the purposes of trade was one of the main 
objects of Baron Nordenskiéld’s explorations, and he has thus 
played the part of a beneficent magician, unlocking the gates of 
this unexplored northern storehouse, where Winter has aceumu- 
lated treasures, as though in emulation of the riches of the south. 
For the frozen soil holds gold and jewels in its adamantine clutch ; 
the snows are tracked by creatures whose furs are sought to line the 
robes of emperors and kings; a soil of unparalleled fertility, bearing 
golden crops and giant forests, rests on a stratum of everlasting 
ice a few inches beneath its surface; and in the depths of con- 
gealed morasses are imbedded deposits of ivory, precious as that 
of the tropics, the imperishable legacy of an earlier age when these 
Arctic wastes were roamed by the great northern elephant. 

The desire of the other nations of Europe to find a shorter 
route over the Pole itself to those eastern and western seas, from 
whose commerce they were excluded by the jealous monopoly of 
their first discoverers, operated much like the dream-warning 
which instigated the peasant of the popular tale to dig for treasure 
in his field. No shining gold pieces were unearthed, but the 
incentive to industry brought about the same result by different 
means—in the increased fertility of the soil itself. So the Indies 
remained unattainable; but the exertions made to reach them 
developed a spirit of maritime enterprise more precious than the 
diamonds of Golconda or the ingots of Peru. 

The thirst for discovery alone seems to have actuated the 
first Arctic voyage of which any record has reached us—that of 
Othere,, the Norwegian, who, having sailed round the North 
Cape into the White Sea, and there hunted the whale and walrus, 
narrated his adventures to King Alfred the Great. 


And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Had a book upon his knees, 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 
Into the Aretic seas. 


This narrative was embodied in the treatise of Orosius, and so 
handed down to the present day. 
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But it was not till the sixteenth century that maritime ambi- 
tion began to stir in those nations whose position best fitted 
them to take up the part previously played by the Mediterranean 
States, as soon as thee ommerce of the world, hitherto monopo- 
lized by them, began to forsake the narrow seas and seek the 
great ocean highways. The first Englishman who foresaw the 
possibilities thus opening to his country was one Robert Thorne, 
residing at Seville, who, in 1527, pressed upon Henry VIII. the 
expediency of seeking a north-eastern route to China, the East 
Indies, and the Cape of Good Hope. His appeal bore no imme- 
diate fruit, but was, perhaps, one of the influences which brought 
about the expedition entrusted to the command of the handsome 
soldier, Sir Hugh Willoughby, twenty-five years later. This 
voyage, though itself disastrous, was memorable as marking the 
dawn of naval enterprise in England, at that time almost without 
ships or commerce. Willoughby, whose instructions were to 
reach the Indian seas by sailing across the Pole itself, never 
returned from his hopeless quest; and he and his shipwrecked 
erew, with that of another ship of the expedition, perished, to a 
man, of the rigours of the Arctic winter. The third vessel, the 
Bonaventura, commanded by Richard Chancellor, was more 
fortunate. She reached the mouth of the Dwina; and her crew, 
conducted to the residence of Ivan Vassilievitch II., Czar of 
Muscovy, were hospitably entertained by him during the winter. 
They returned home in their ship the ensuing summer, and this. 
voyage was followed by many others, so that a flourishing trade 
sprang up between England and Northern Russia. Thus the 
lives of the gallant Admiral and his comrades were not given 
altogether in vain, nor are they forgotten by their countrymen— 

Though long at rest in that far Arctic grave, 

True sailor hero hearts, van of our bravest brave.* 
The failure of Willoughby’s expedition, and the small re- 
sult achieved by one or two subsequent voyages in the same 
direction, weaned the English of the taste for Polar adventure 
for many centuries, and left to the Dutch the barren honour of 
further discovery in the Siberian seas. Of their early explorers 
the most noted was Willem Barents, who made three memorable 
voyages, discovered Spitzbergen, and, being finally shipwrecked 
on the coast of Novaya Zemlya, had the unenviable distinction of 
being the leader of the first European party to winter in the 
Arctic regions. The sufferings of these poor Dutch sailors, cast 
away on the shores of the Polar Sea so many centuries ago, are 
reproduced for us with graphic detail in the narrative of Gerrit 





* “The Visions of England.” Francis T. Palgrave. From the poem on 
Sir Hugh Willoughby, whence are also the extracts on pp. 300 and 392. 
x 2 
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De Veer, one of their number, and with rude fidelity in the 
woodcuts which illustrate it. Their struggles to bear up against 
the depressing influences around them, the games with which 
they sought to enliven their captivity, their poor attempts at 
Christmas cheer, their celebration of the Feast of the Three 
Kings with wine saved from their allowance for days previously, 
all their little efforts at cheerfulness and hilarity, form a picture 
of homely heroism, which commands our warmest sympathy 
even at this lapse of time. After ten months’ weary imprison- 
ment in a hut built of driftwood, they made their way to the 
coast of Lapland in boats constructed of the same material, and 
eventually reached their native land, though with their number 
reduced by deaths, among which was that of their brave leader. 

For 274 years, no ship entered Ice Haven, the winter 
quarters of Barents, but at that interval Captain Carlsen, a 
weli-known Norwegian walrus-hunter, reached the spot, and 
found everything exactly as it had been left by the expeditior; 
the house still standing with its contents as described by 
De Veer, even to the clock that had ticked away the long 
hours of the Arctic night and the flute that had solaced their 
weary sameness. ‘These precious relics were conveyed to the 
Hague, where they are preserved in the Naval Museum, 
arranged as seen in the illustrations of De Veer’s narrative, and 
placed in a house constructed in exact imitation of the one there 
described. 

Though the lands then known to exist have been since cireum- 
navigated and explored, no new discovery of any great moment 
was made in the eastern Polar Sea from the days of Barents to 
our own. It was reserved for the Austrian steamer Tegetthoff 
to make the first substantial addition to our knowledge of this 
area by a voyage, the narrative of which by Lieutenant Payer 
forms one of the most thrilling chapters of Arctic romance. 
Its events must be still fresh in the minds of our readers, and 
they doubtless remember how the little vessel, of only 220 tons 
burthen, beset in the pack off Novaya Zemlya on the 20th of 
August, 1872, drifted slowly to the north-east in her frozen 
cradle, while exposed to almost daily peril of destruction from 
sudden and violent commotions in the ice, until at last, after more 
than a year’s helpless imprisonment, on the 30th of the following 
August, her crew saw a line of spectral peaks rising through 
the fog on their northern horizon, and knew that they had 
discovered a great unknown Polar land. This was Franz Josef 
Land, explored as far as the 82nd parallel in a series of 
adventurous sledge journeys during the following spring, and 
there the Tegetthoff, still griped in the unrelaxing clutch of the 
ice, was finally abandoned on May 20, while her crew, after 
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months of incredible toil, made their way—sometimes dragging 
their boats over the ice, sometimes launching them on the 
narrow seams of water opening in it—to the coast of 
Novaya Zemlya, and were thence transported to Europe in two 
Russian schooners, having spent ninety-six days in the open 
air from the time they left their ship. 

The discovery of this land, the most northerly known to exist 
in the old world, throws a new light on the probable configura- 
tion of the Polar basin. It is even possible that it may be an 
extension of the great Arctic continent of Greenland, which 
would thus stretch across, or close beside, the Pole, protruding 
the limb whose extremity has here been reached into the 
Eastern hemisphere. The existence of land to the north of 
Spitzbergen is deduced by hunters there from the flight of birds 
and other indications; while, from the frequent occurrence of 
marked reindeer (that is animals with their ears lopped*) among 
the wild ones shot on the island, they argue that such land is 
inhabited. Now this singular fact would be explained, without 
resorting to so very improbable a hypothesis, by the supposed 
extension of Greenland in that direction, as the deer might then 
be believed to have escaped from its southern and inhabited 
parts to those unknown regions, whence they would have 
reached Spitzbergen across the frozen sea. 

The discovery of Franz Josef Land has also opened up a new 
possibility to further Polar exploration, for which all recent 
authorities declare a long line of coast trending to the north with 
a westerly aspect an essential condition. Such a formation, if 
found here, might furnish, in the “ ice-foot” at the base of its 
shore cliffs, the only possible route for sledge-travelling over the 
frozen sea. Locomotion of this kind over an open basin, recent 
experience has shown to be impracticable; as, in addition to all 
other difficulties, the free ice, where formed in large masses, 
must always have a southerly drift. This motion is impressed 
on it by the rotation of the earth itself, intolerant of any 
considerable accretion of loose matter at the Pole, such as the 
accumulation of ages of frost would otherwise result in. The 
vast mass, from 80 to a 100 feet in thickness, which Sir 
George Nares described as swaying slowly to and fro on the 
Polar Sea, and to which he gave the name of Palzocrystic ice, is 
only eaten into and gradually broken away on its southern edge, 
and may be compared in this respect, as well as in regard to 
its formation from accumulated snow-fall, to an enormous ocean 
glacier, constantly slipping down from higher to lower latitudes. 





* Baron Nordenskiéld, however, thinks that this may be caused by 
frost-bite when the animal is very young. 
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Over the rugged surface of this floating Polar ice-cap, travelling 
for any distance is impossible, and from any quarter where it is 
met the Pole is absolutely inaccessible. 

The seas of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya are annually 
visited by a considerable number of vessels sent in pursuit of 
the whale, walrus, and reindeer, but navigation in a more 
easterly direction has hitherto been looked upon as impossible 
from the difficulty of traversing the Kara Sea, the “ice-cellar ” 
of baffled explorers. Deeply embayed between the Yalmal 
Peninsula and the double island of Novaya Zemlya—which 
with its horn-like curve, continued to the mainland by Waigat’s 
Island, forms « gigantic natural jetty projecting far into the 
Arctic Sea—it resembles asort of pocket, collecting and stopping 
the south drifting ice, until the vast mass of warmer water, 
poured out close beside it by the Obi and Yenesei, breaks up und 
dissolves the obstruction. Baron Nordenskidld’s success was 
due to his having divined that this takes place at a later season 
than was previously supposed, and that; the failure of other 
navigators was caused by their attempting the passage too early 
in the year. 

Owing to this ice-block on its threshold, the exploration of 
the coast of the Siberian Sea had only been accomplished piece- 
meal—in partial voyages with crazy ships, and by dog-sledges 
overland. Some of the native tribes are said to have been 
impoverished for years, by being compelled to furnish means of 
transport for the expeditions which were organized systematically 
and on a large scale by Peter the Great. Much unrecorded 
heroism was displayed by these Russian explorers, and a sad 
interest is attached to the fate of one, Lieutenant Prontschischev, 
from the devotion of his newly married wife, who insisted on 
accompanying him, only to share his grave on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean in 1736, a year after the expedition started. The 
islands in the Siberian Sea were also discovered in 1644, by 
sledge journeys over the ice, and the adjacent Wrangel’s Land 
in 1763, by the same means. Thus navigation has played a 
comparatively insignificant part in the exploration of the 
Siberian coasts. 

Recent researches in the archives of Siberia have, however, 
brought to light the remarkable fact, that Deschnev, the 
Cossack navigator, actually sailed through Behring’s Straits and 
reached the mouth of the Anadyr in Kamchatka in 1648, 
eighty years before the existence of that Sound was made known 
to the rest of the world by the voyages of Vitus Behring, the 
Dane, whose name it bears. Down to that time it was still a 
subject of controversy whether Asia and America were connected 
by an isthmus or divided by an arm of the sea, and since this 
question was set at rest by the systematic exploration of the 
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strait, but little has been added to our knowledge of the 
northern shores of Asia. 

This, then, was the phase of the history of the North-east 
Passage when the problem was taken up by a man whom nature 
and education had fitted to solve it successfully. Adolf Erik 
Nordenskidld, born in 1822, at Helsingfors, the capital of 
Finland, of the old Viking race of Scandinavia, was brought 
up amid the rude aspects of northern Nature, yet surrounded 
by associations of hereditary culture and research. His family 
home, Frugord, situated in a wooded valley remote from the 
bustle of modern life, was yet rich in scientific collections, which 
indeed, the house with its square central hall, occupying the 
height of two stories, was specially built to accommodate. Here 
life had still something of bygone primitive simplicity, though 
modified by the influence of modern thought; and the future 
explorer, in a youth divided between hardy out-door pursuits in 
a ferocious climate and the society of a home circle calculated 
to develop and foster intellectual tendencies, had mind and body 
duly tempered for his task. His ancestors, for generations, had 
been distinguished by scientific attainments, as well as by a 
certain strong stamp of individuality which we are accustomed 
to associate with the Norse character. 

It is recorded of one of these elder Nordenskidlds that he 
resorted to a singular expedient for saving himself and his 
family from the plague which broke out in Finland in 1710. 
Embarking, with all belonging to him, on board a ship, fully 
provisioned for a long voyage, he put to sea, and remained 
there without touching land for several months. The device 
was successful, and he returned in safety when the plague had 
subsided. Nils Gustaf Nordenskidld, the father of our here, was 
chief of the mining department of Finland, and his son, when 
quite a young man, held a Government appointment in the 
same branch of science. His ardent temperament and inde- 
pendence of character, however, ill adapted themselves to the 
attitude of self-suppression imposed by a despotic Government ; 
and some speeches on sundry festive occasions, to which, rightly 
or wrongly, a political meaning was attributed, not only cost 
him his appointment, but caused his expatriation. He removed 
to Stockholm in 1857, and was thenceforward employed at 
intervals by the Swedish Government on exploring voyages to 
Greenland and Spitzbergen. A change of authorities in Finland 
allowed him after a time to re-visit his old home; and while 
there he paid his addresses to one of his fair countrywomen, Anna, 
daughter of Count Carl Mannerheim, to whom he was married 
in 1863. He did not, however, abandon his adopted country, 
and sat in the Swedish Diet from 1869 to 1872, as one of the 
Liberal party, and representative for Stockholm. 
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His first exploratory voyage to Siberia was in the summer of 
1875, when he successfully passed through the Kara Sea in a 
sailing vessel, the Proeven, reached the mouth of Yenesei, and, 
leaving his vessel to make the return voyage without him, which 
she did with perfect success, went up the river by boat and 
steamer to Yeneseisk, and thence returned home overland. To 
prove that the unexpected facility with which the Kara Sea had 
been traversed was not due to an exceptional condition of the ice 
during that summer, he repeated the voyage with equal success 
in the following year. By a curious coincidence, the feasibility 
of establishing maritime commerce with Siberia had occurred 
almost simultaneously to an Englishman, Captain Wiggins, who 
entered the Yenesei in his steamer, the Ziames, a week after 
Nordenskiéld had left itin 1876. This voyage, however, proved 
an unfortunate one, as the Thames, after wintering in a tributary 
of the Yenesei, ran aground on a sand bank in the ensuing 
spring, and had to be abandoned. 

lt was the experience gained in these Siberian voyages that 
suggested to Baron Nordenskidld the idea that the circumnavi- 
gation of the old continent might be easily effected in a well- 
found steamer by selecting the proper season of the year. This 
view, stated by him in a paper now prefixed to his narrative, 
led to the despatch of the Vega expedition, the expenses of 
which were borne by three individuals, Dr. Osear Dickson, M. 
Sibiriakoff, and the King of Sweden and Norway. The exploring 
vessel was accompanied on part of her voyage by three others, 
intended for commercial purposes; the Lxpress and Fraser, with 
cargoes for the mouth of the Yenesei, and the Lena, a small 
steamer, which, after acting as tender to the Vega on the way, 
was destined to ply on the river of the same name. The success 
with which this part of the programme was carried out fully 
justified Baron Nordenskidld’s previsions; the two former 
vessels, after discharging their cargoes and taking in fresh goods, 
returned to Europe without any difficulty, running the ice 
blockade triumphantly each way during a single season, while 
the Lena made her way to Yakutsk, in the heart of Siberia, by 
September 21. 

The Vega sailed from Gothenburg on July 4, 1878,* and after 
calling at Tromsoe for supplies of reindeer furs and other neces- 





* The success of her voyage confirms the sailor’s superstition that a 
stolen black cat on board brings luck to a ship; for Lieut. Hovgaard in 
his interesting narrative of the expedition, tells how, remembering this 
belief, he picked up a stray black kitten on the eve of sailing, and carried 
it on board in his pocket. Writers on folk-lore have pointed out that the 
cat was sacred as the symbol of a sea goddess, in early Teutonic mytho- 


logy. 
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saries, bade adieu to her native land at Maasoe, the last Norwegian 
haven, on July 25. On the third day they sighted Gooseland, 
a low wide peninsula on the shores of Novaya Zemlya, studded 
with the nests of innumerable wild geese and swans, by whom 
it is haunted during the breeding season. The grassy flats were 
bare of snow and gay with the brief glory of the Arctic summer, 
for it seems it is possible to visit Novaya Zemlya at this time of 
year, make hunting excursions there, and return to Europe 
without ever having seen ice or snow. The summer sun has 
evidently here a thawing and heating power which diminishes 
in higher latitudes much more rapidly than the winter cold 
increases; for northern Spitzbergen, where the greatest cold 
does not exceed that of most places in Siberia, is buried under 
a stratum of ice from 1,000 to 2,000 feet in thickness, 


The gathered winter of a thousand years, 


which in summer shows no sign of even superficial thawing. 
On August 1, the Vega passed through the Yugar Schar, the 
innermost of the three narrow sounds by which admittance is 
gained to the Kara Sea through the segments of its island 
breakwater. At Chabarova, the anchorage on this strait, is a 
small settlement, occupied during the summer months by some 
Samoyeds as well as by a few Russian and Finnish merchants, 
who forma trading company for carrying on the whale fishery. 
This commercial association is singularly constituted in one 
respect, as it counts among its members St. Nicholas, the patron 
of the little church, to whom two shares, with their due fraction 
of the profits, are allotted. 

The Samoyeds are nominal Christians, baptized as such in the 
Greek Church, but they have by no means abandoned the worship 
of their ancient idols. They still resort to their sacrificial 
mounds, where on lonely headlands and promontories are planted 
rude wooden images, little more than a stick, terminating in 
some semblance of a human countenance, while the bones of 
slaughtered animals, bears’ skulls and reindeers’ antlers are strewn 
about. The crimson stains on the features of the shapeless 
divinities show that the custom still prevails of smearing their 
lips with the flesh and blood of the newly slain victims, The 
Samoyeds travel on reindeer sledges, differing from the boat- 
shaped vehicles of the Lapps, and resembling rather a small cart 
on runners. These are available in summer for crossing the bogs 
and mosses of the tundia, as well as in winter on the snow. 
These nomads, who belong to the Ural-Altaic race, practise no 
agriculture, and purchase all necessaries from the Russians, taking 
fowling-pieces and ammunition, bread, rum, sugar, and pottery, 
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in exchange for fish, train-oil, walrus-tusks, reindeer skins, and 
other valuable furs. 

Port Dickson, at the mouth of the Yenesei, was reached by 
the expedition on August 6, and here the Vega parted com- 
pany with her consorts, the Fraser and Express, who entered 
the great gulf formed by the estuary of the river, while she 
continued her voyage on the 10th, with only the Lena in 
attendance. 

Two ships upon the steel-blue Arctic seas, 
Where day was long, and night itself was day, 
Went heavily before the south-west breeze, 
As to the steadfast star they held their way; 
Two specks of man, two only signs of life, 
Where with all breathing things white Death keeps endless strife. 


The vessels encountered much fog, but little ice, as they 
steamed to the north-east, skirting the edge of the great northerly 
bulge of the Siberian mainland, which forms the Taimar Penin- 
sula. All this vast stretch of coast, from the Kara Sea to the 
Chukche Peninsula, close to Behring’s Straits, is an absolute 
solitude, entirely devoid of human inhabitants. The reindeer, 
which has been found as far north as the 81st degree of latitude, 
roams these desolate shores in a wild state, finding nourishment 
at some seasons, as the natives aver, in the seaweed thrown up 
on the beach. During the winter it retires into the interior, and 
it remains a mystery how it then contrives to procure food in 
such abundance as to return in spring, fat and in good condition. 
In Norway, according to M. du Chaillu, it excavates the snow 
with its fore feet, burrowing in search of pasture, until it is 
almost lost to sight; but in Spitzbergen, and lands even nearer 
the Pole, it is difficult to imagine how it penetrates the sur- 
face hardened by perpetual frost, or can find any nourishment 
beneath it. 

The islands in the eastern Polar seas, if they furnish no abode 
for man, maintain an enormous feathered population. Guille- 
mots, or looms, fight for every inch of room among the ledges of 
the cliffs ; the little auk breeds among slopes of débris, whence 
it rises in clouds when disturbed; the nests of the eider-duck 
are strewn so thickly on the Down Islands, where it breeds, that 
it is difficult to avoid stepping on them. The fulmar, the storm- 
bird of the north, lays its eggs on the bare ice, and has been 
found with one foot frozen to the ground while hatching. 

The results of dredging from the sea-bottom at very low tem- 
peratures, suggest to Baron Nordenskidld some interesting obser- 
vations as to the endurance of extreme cold by certain animal 
organisms, and he describes the phenomenon produced by small 
crustaceans, existing in the snow on the beach, drenched by sea- 
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water at every flood-tide, witnessed by him at Mussel Bay in 
Spitzbergen, in the winter of 1872-73. 


There rises at every step one takes, an exceedingly beautiful, intense 
bluish-white flash of light, which in the spectroscope gives a one- 
coloured Labrador-blue spectrum. This beautiful flash of light arises 
from the snow, before completely dark, when it is touched. The 
flash lasts only a few moments after the snow is left untouched, and 
it is so intense that it appears as if a sea of fire would open every 
step a man takes. It produces, indeed a peculiar impression on a 
dark and stormy winter day-—the temperature of the air was some- 
times in the neighbourhood of the freezing point of mercury—to walk 
along in this mixture of snow and flame, which at every step one 
takes splashes about in all directions with a light so intense that one 
is ready to fear his clothes or shoes will take fire. 


This appearance is due to a minute phosphorescent crustacean, 
which ceases to give light at—10 Centigrade, but survives ex- 
posure to a much lower temperature, that of the snowy sludge in 
which it lives being sometimes reduced below —20 and —30 C. 

The 19th of August was a memorable day in the voyage of 
the Vega, for she then rounded the northern apex of the old 
continent, and anchored off Cape Chelyuskin, in waters where 
no ship had ever lain before. This point had been surveyed 
only by a sledge-party in 1742, commanded by the officer whose 
name it bears, whose observations, though some doubt had 
been cast on them by his contemporaries, are fully confirmed 
by those of Baron Nordenskidld. The delta of the Lena was 
reached soon alter doubling this promontory, and the Vega, 
having parted there on August 27th from her little consort, 
shaped her course for the New Siberian Islands. ‘To the east of 
this archipelago she began to find the sea somewhat impeded by 


The ominous shapes of drifting ice that pack 
The desolate channels of the Polar flood, 


but still found a practicable channel close along the shore. On 
the 6th of September her crew, who had not seen a single human 
inhabitant since leaving the mouth of the Yenesei, had their first 
meeting with the Chukches, as the ship was boarded by two 
boatfuls of these friendly chattering savages, with whom they 
were destined to have a long and intimate acquaintance. For 
the Vega was in truth drawing to the end of her summer 
cruise, and the dull film of young ice, spreading over the sea like 
a breath tarnishing a mirror, and linking the floating masses 
together, made her passage from day to day more difficult. On 
the 28th of September the ship, then within a few hours’ sail of 
Behring’s Straits, was made fast to a piece of ground ice about 
1,400 metres from the land, during what it was thought would 
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prove but a temporary stoppage to her progress, and here the 
icy fetters grew and closed around her, holding her immovable 
for nine long months. All hope of release was soon abandoned. 


And to the crew 
This zone of sea, with ice-floes packed and rough, 
Domed by its own pure height of tender blue, 
Seems like a world from the great world cut off: 
While round the horizon clasped, a ring of white 
Snow-blink from snows unseen, walls them with angry light. 


The position of the vessel thus beset on an open coast, exposed 
to the pressure of the Polar pack from the north, was full of 
danger, and her crew were perfectly helpless as to taking any 
precautions. 

Nothing that man can do is of any avail against the perils of 
the Frozen Sea, of whose caprices, which he can neitherward off 
nor foresee, he is the impotent spectator and victim. Those who 
are acquainted only with what we may venture to call the tame 
ice of the temperate zone can have no idea of its savage power, 
when it is ranged against humanity among the great aggressive 
and destructive forces of Nature. Those who have lived for 
months at the mercy of its cruel strength can hardly help 
regarding it with a sort of awe, and investing it with a terrific 
personality, as though its energies were directed by conscious- 
ness and volition. For this marble plain that hems them in, 
apparently as immovable and solidly compacted under its snow- 
enamel as the rock-pavement of the world, is in reality as 
unstable as the liquid ocean, as liable to sudden and violent 
commotions as the moving air itself. The floe, contracting occa- 
sionally under the influence of extreme cold, is agitated by a 
mighty convulsion, rending and riving its whole mass, and pro- 
ducing that most dreaded incident of Arctic navigation known as 
ice-pressure. Tormented in this stupendous throe, it gives vent 
to strange unearthly noises, shrill dissonances as of the vibration of 
jarring metals, hoarse moans and wails like the complaining of 
imprisoned spirits, mingled with the crash of shivering bergs 
and the seething hiss of the smaller fragments brushing through 
the water. Great fissures gape to the indigo sea below, where 
but a moment past all was solid, white ridges are piled in an 
instant on the level plain, and great ice mountains, swept along 
by some under-current, go crashing through the floe, casting its 
wreckage to right and left, as a steam-plough does the furrowed 
soil. Before the charge of these crystal Alps the stoutest hull 
ever built by man of wood or iron is but as a child’s paperboat, 
and if taken between the onsets of their colliding masses is 
crushed like a nutshell under a steam hammer, The only effec- 
tual protection against these assaults of ice is a rampart of 
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grounded bergs, strong enough to resist the pressure, between 
the ship and the open sea. Now the Vega had no such powerful 
barrier to shelter her, and her only breakwater was a compara- 
tively feeble fence of ice, formed by torvosses, or ridges thrown up 
on the edge of the floe by the obstacles it has. come in contact 
with. Fortunately the ice-storms were not sufficiently violent 
to break through it, and she underwent only a very slight change 
of position during her detention. 

On October 2, the ice began to bear, and on the following 
day a party of Chukches crossed to the ship, their visits, 
returned by sledging expeditions to their camps, forming thence- 
forward the principal break in the monotony of the winter. 
Their relations with the Swedes were most amicable throughout, 
and they seem to be a singularly amiable and harmless people. 
They inhabit the extreme north-eastern angle of Siberia, and are 
divided into two tribes, numbering some four or five thousand 
individuals, the Coast or Dog Chukches, and the Reindeer 
Chukches, who live a little further inland. They have no chiefs 
or political organization, but the so-called stavost of the Reindeer 
Chukches, Wassili Menka, boasted of representing Russian 
authority, though rather in name than in reality. This man 
undertook to deliver letters from the Vega to the Russian officials 
at Anadyrsk, and actually did so, receiving a gold medal from 
the Swedish Government for his faithful execution of the trust. 
The Chukches live in tents of skins, having an inner sleeping 
compartment warmed by train-oil lamps, and carpeted with 
seal or walrus skins over a layer of grass. Their dogs, trained 
to draught, seem to lose their natural instincts and to become 
incapable of seeking their own food. They do not, even when 
half-starving, attempt to give chase to the hares and ptarmigans 
that abound near the tents, or seek to devour the carcases of 
whales or seals left on the beach. They are perfectly mute, or 
utter only a wolf-like howl, and the barking of a pair of Scotch 
colleys on board the Vega inspired both them and their masters 
with the liveliest terror. 

The Chukches carry on an active trade with the American 
Eskimo, whom they meet on Diomede Island, half way across 
Behring’s Straits, and, through the spring, large parties con- 
tinued to pass the Vega, with dog and reindeer sledges, laden 
with goods from the Russian markets for thisemporium. The 
principal fair where they provide themselves with these com- 
modities is held in March on an island 250 versts from Nischni 
Kolymsk, and is formally opened by religious ceremonies on 
both sides, Mass being said by the Russian priests and some 
incantations performed in the Chukche camp by their shamans 
or magicians, 

At the winter quarters of the Vega, situated in about the latitude 
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of northern Iceland, the greatest cold experienced was in January,. 
when the thermometer fell to fifty degrees below zero of Fahren- 
heit, within two degrees of the minimum temperature recorded 
by the crew of the Zegetthoff in much higher latitude. The 
health of the men was excellent, and not a single case of scurvy 
or other serious illness occurred, the principal anti-scorbutic 
used being preserved cloudberries mixed with rum. 

Many effects of refraction, such as mock suns, and solar and 
lunar haloes, produced by the constant presence of minute ice 
needles in the air, even under a clear sky, were observed. The 
aurora borealis was seen almost constantly, from eight in the 
evening for nine or ten hours subsequently, in the form of a low 
wide arch of light, sometimes double, and even quadruple, span- 
ning the horizon from east to west, but unaccompanied by the 
more vivid displays, or aurora storms, generally associated with 
it. Baron Nordenskidld believes this aurora arch, which he 
distinguishes from the aurora storms, to be the visible portion 
of a multiple luminous crown or halo, permanently encircling 
the Polar regions of the earth, at a distance of about 200 kilo- 
metres above its surface, and having its axis oblique to that of 
the earth. In other words, the Polar nimbus is set on slightly 
askew, descending over a much lower parallel in the western 
than in the eastern hemisphere. This view, however, is scarcely 
supported by observations taken in other localities. 

The ice formed round the Vega continued to increase in thick- 
ness up to May 15, when it measured 162 centimetres. Not 
till the beginning of July did it begin to show signs of yielding, 
and, though on the 17th the year’s ice next the land broke up, the 
ground ices still lay so firm that the crew expected a much longer 
detention, and were even planning excursions on shore. On the 
18th the officers were at dinner, when a slight rocking move- 
ment was felt, and the ship, motionless for nine months in her 
ice cradle, began to stir uneasily, like a living creature rousing 
itself from a long trance. Captain Palander rushed on deck, 
and seeing the ice in motion all round, ordered the fires to be lit. 
Two hours later, at 3.30 P.m., the Vega, gay with all her bunting, 
was steaming through open water towards Behring’s Straits, 
while the Chukches stood on the shore to see the last of their 
winter visitors. At 11 a.m. on the 20th the Swedish vessel was 
in the midst of the Straits, which no ship coming from the 
Atlantic had ever passed before, and saluted the lonely shores 
with her guns in honour of the achievement of the North-east 
Passage. 

She visited the shores of both continents, and made a short 
stay at Behring Island, the scene of the death of the explorer of 
that name. Baron Nordenskidld gives an entertaining account 
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of the manners and customs of the sea-bear, a great seal which 
congregates here in such vast numbers that the population of 
one of their haunts, or “ rookeries,” visited by him, is estimated 
at 200,000, and 37,000 had been slaughtered there that season. 
He also contributes valuable items to the natural history of 
the sea-cow, a gigantic marine mammal found there by the 
companions of Behring, and since become extinct, and of which 
he brought home a quantity of bones sufficient to admit of the 
construction of a perfect skeleton. 

The Vega completed the cireumnavigation of Europe. and 
Asia by returning home through the Suez Canal, and reached 
Stockholm on April 24, 1880, after an absence of a year and 
nine months. The well-deserved honours with which her crew 
were received, not only there, but at every port where they 
touched, are fresh in our readers’ memories, nor will any one 
grudge to Sweden the glory of having sent out the first success- 
ful expedition to seek a passage through the Arctic seas. 

Baron Nordenskiéld dwells with pardonable exultation on the 
fact that the Vega has been the first ship to sail from one ocean 
to the other by the Polar route in either hemisphere, the explora- 
tion of the North-west Passage having been in part effected in 
sledge journeys over the ice. ‘The apparent ease with which the 
feat has now been accomplished excites a sense of surprise that 
it had been left so long undone; butit must be remembered that 
this seeming facility is the result of long previous study, and 
that difficulties and dangers have been averted, because foreseen. 
Baron Nordenskidld’s narrative of his voyage deserves the epithet 
applied to it by the 7’imes of a “ monumental work,” as it is an 
exhaustive history of the discovery of the North-east Passage, 
combined with many interesting and original dissertations on 
subjects connected with it. 

But the chief importance of the Vega’s voyage is not the 
theoretical one of her having explored the long-sought Polar 
passage to the Indian seas, an achievement which there is no 
practical object in repeating—but in her having been the pioneer 
of commerce and civilization to half a continent, hitherto almost 
cut off from communication with the world. Siberia is the 
solitary instance of a vast region, extending far within the tem- 
perate zone, which discharges its entire drainage into the Polar 
Basin. The Amur, it is true, empties a great flood of water into 
the Pacific, but the province supplying it is outside the natural 
boundaries of Siberia, and may be considered geographically a 
separate country. ‘The rest of Northern Asia constitutes a great 
inclined plane, sloping from the lofty plateaus of Mongolia and 
‘Tartary to the shores of the Arctic Sea, and draining into it by 
three main arteries—the Obi, Yenesei and Lena. Measuring 
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4,000 miles from east to west, and 2,000 from north to south, 
we can best realize the extent of this gigantic dependency of Russia 
by remembering that its area of nearly five millions and three- 
quarters of square miles exceeds by two millions that of the 
whole of Europe; that it is twice the size of Australia, and a 
hundred times that of England. Yet, over this immense surface 
is scattered a population less than that of seven English 
counties. 

Siberia is scourged by a climate whose severity is not exceeded 
by any point on the globe ever visited by man. A line repre- 
senting the winter temperature of Spitzbergen descends rapidly 
to the south-east, crosses the Ural Mountains to the slopes of the 
Altai range, and, following within a very short distance the 
Siberian frontier, rises again to the north-east along the Pacific 
shore to a point near Behring’s Straits, in about the same lati- 
tude as that from which it started. It thus includes almost the 
whole of Siberia within its curves, while the basin of the Lena is 
circumscribed by an inner loop, indicating a degree of cold equal 
to that of Franz Josef Land, within ten degrees of the Pole 
itself. At Werchojansk, in the heart of this district, the cold 
registered during 124 days of the winter of 1871-72 was below 
the freezing point of mercury, and at Yakutsk, a little farther to 
the south, 71 degrees below zero of Fahrenheit has been reached. 
These extremes of cold extend far to the south. The port of 
Vladivostock, on the same parallel as Marseilles, is closed by ice 
for about a hundred days of the year, while at Irkutsk, scarcely 
farther north than Bristol, milk is chopped with a hatchet, to be 
carried round for sale in solid slices frozen to a stick, and fish and 
meat, hard as iron, can be stacked like bricks or coal. 

The range of the thermometer, too, is greater than in any 
other part of the world, and almost touches at both ends of 
the scale the utmost extremes of heat and cold. At Yeneseisk, 
the temperature in July, 1877, rose to 92°, and fell, the same 
year, to 59° below zero of Fahrenheit. At Kiakhta, on the 
Chinese frontier, 2,500 feet above the sea, the thermometer, 
which in February, 1877, registered —42, marked + 100° in the 
following August. But even these extremes are surpassed by 
those recorded at Barnaul, in about the latitude of London, 
where a maximum of +107° is confronted by a minimum of 84° 
below zero. 

Through great part of Siberia a stratum of perpetual ice 
extends beneath the soil at a depth of only a few feet, yet at 
Yakutsk, where this frost-bound layer has been proved to be at 
least 380 feet in thickness, corn yields fifteen, and with careful 
cultivation, even forty-fold. In other districts, though only 
five weeks from the middle of June to the end of July, are free 
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from frost, vegetation is so rapid that corn and garden produce 
ripen in the interval. 

Inland navigation on the Siberian rivers is, of course, only 
possible during the summer months, but even when frozen they 
still furnish natural highways along which travellers drive their 
sledges, and are the great channels of communication. The Obi, 
the most westerly of the three great streams, drains into the 
Frozen Sea, an area of more thana million and a quarter of square 
miles, and after flowing for 2,700 miles, greater part of the year 
under ice from five to seven feet thick, loses itself in a great 
gulf, 400 miles long, by 70 or 80 wide. Its banks being low, it 
is liable to periodical inundations, during which it overflows 
considerable tracts of country, enriching the soil by the deposit 
of fine black earth, like garden mould. The basin of the Obi 
is therefore of amazing fertility, producing abundant crops of 
cereals. 

The Yenesei, whose length of 3,472 miles is exceeded only 
by three rivers in the world, the Nile, Amazon, and Mississippi, 
pours the waters gathered from an area of 1,110,000 square 
miles into a lagoon and delta 400 miles in length. Unlike 
the Obi, it flows between steep banks which do not admit of 
its overflow, and impose on travellers on its frozen surface a 
precipitous ascent and descent to and from the posting stations 
where they are sheltered for the night. It is calculated that the 
drainage area of the Obi and Yenesei together is greater than 
that of all the rivers flowing into the Mediterranean and adja- 
cent waters, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Sea of Azov. 

The Lena, after a course of 2,500 miles, discharges into the 
Arctic Ocean, to the west of the Taimur Peninsula, the rainfall 
collected from a basin of 800,000 square miles in extent. A 
project has been mooted for rendering these three great water- 
ways still more available as a means of internal communication, 
by connecting the head-waters of the Obi with those of the 
Yenesei, and the latter, through its tributary the Angara, flowing 
from Lake Baikal, with those of the Lena. The cost of this 
undertaking has been estimated, by the survey appointed to 
report on it by the Russian Government, at 700,000 roubles, a 
little over £100,000 sterling. Despite the shortness of the time 
during which navigation is possible, the scheme, if carried out, 
could not but have a great effect in stimulating traffic through- 
out the country. 

The whole of Northern Asia is believed to be undergoing a 
gradual process of upheaval, a movement shared by nearly all 
north Polar lands yet visited, according to the evidence furnished 
by raised beaches in Greenland, Spitzbergen, and the recently 
discovered Franz Josef Land. ‘This change is probably accom- 
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panied by increasing cold in the Arctic regions, and the traces 
of Eskimo dwellings found by the last English Polar expedition 
to the north of Smith’s Sound, where human life could no longer 
be supported, would seem to confirm this view. The northern 
coast of Siberia, more particularly its eastern portion, is fringed 
by a series of lagoons, separated from the sea by a narrow strip 
of sandy shore, so that in winter, when travelling over the snow- 
covered surface, the proper limits of sea and Jand are not easily 
distinguished. It is probable that the inner edge of the enclosed 
pools was the original sea-heach, and that the present external 
barrier represents the gradual encroachment of the land. The 
Lena has in similar fashion evidently pushed its delta out to sea, 
far beyond its original point of discharge, for it now forms a 
projection on the coast-line shaped much like an expanded fan, 
with its sections divided by the ramifications of the river. The 
Obi and Yenesei, on the contrary, have scoured out enormous 
estuaries, indenting the coast to a depth of several hundred 
miles. Among the evidences of upheaval are the deposits of 
ancient driftwood, rotted into tinder, called by the natives 
* Adam’s wood” and “ Noah’s wood,” according to its various 
stages of antiquity, and found above the level of the highest 
floods. Recent sea shells were found, too, by Mr. Seebohm in 
the valley of the Yenesei, fully four miles from the river and 500 
feet above the present level of the sea. 

Passing inland from the seacoast, Siberia may be roughly 
divided into three zones, whose limits can be defined with 
tolerable clearness. The first of these is the tundra, lying 
mainly within the Arctic Circle, generally barren, but in some 
places covered with rich pastures and luxuriant vegetation, far 
to the north of that line. The writer Jast quoted thus describes 
this part of the country :— 


The Siberian tundra is something like the fjelds of Lapland, 
something like a Scotch moor, or an Irish bog. It is a wild, undu- 
lating extent of country, full of rivers, lakes, and swamps, stony but 
not rocky, gay with brilliant wild flowers, abounding with ground 
fruits, such as crowberry, cranberry, cloudberry, and Arctic straw- 
berry, and swarming with clouds of mosquitoes. The hill tops are 
— and stony, but the valleys shelter dwarf willow and stunted 

irch. 


No cultivation is practised on the tundras, and the inhabitants 
are wandering savages of various races, who live principally by 
hunting and fishing. 

Where the tundra ends, begins the great timber zone of 
Siberia, the most stupendous forest in the world. It extends, 
almost unbroken, across the whole Asiatic continent, from the 
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Ural to the Pacific, in a wide belt between the Arctic Circle and 
the fifty-eighth or fifty-ninth degree of latitude. Here pines grow 
to a great size, and the moss carpet of the ground between them 
is strewn with gigantic fallen trunks in all stages of decay. The 
Scotch fir finds its farthest limit at 62° 30’ north latitude, but 
spruce and cedar, birch, willow, alder, and juniper extend farther 
north. The Siberian larch is one of the most beautiful of trees, 
and at Yeneseisk a mast of its wood, 60 feet long, with a 
diameter of 36 inches at the base, may be bought for a 
sovereign. 

Cultivation of grain begins to the south of the forest region, 
at the sixtieth degree of latitude, and below this line a belt of 
splendid soil, adapted for cereal culture, runs across the continent, 
with a width of 600 miles. Cleared land of the best quality, 
the rich black soil which yields abundant harvests after the most 
superficial ploughing, can be hired at Barnaul for 34d. an acre. 
Rye flour at the same place costs only half a farthing a pound, 
brown wheaten meal 2s. a ewt., fine flour 16s. the sack of 180|bs. 
Meat is sold according to the season, at from 3d. to 14d. a |b., and 
grouse for 2d. or 24d. a brace. In Tobolsk, rye flour costs 4d. a 
b., and meat 2d. Carriage of goods thence to St. Petersburg, 
by sledge to Nijni Novgorod, and the rest of the way by rail, 
comes to 18s. a ewt., yet fish from the mouth of the Obi can 
be sold at a profit in the Russian capital, sturgeon for 24s., 
and sterlet and nelma (a kind of salmon) for 30s. a ewt. 

The mineral wealth of Siberia is matter of notoriety. It is 
calculated that an eighth of the gold yearly found throughout 
the world comes from Russia, and that three-fourths of this 
supply are furnished by its Asiatic dependency. It is procured 
by washing and sifting the soil in certain localities, generally 
among the head waters of the great rivers and their affluents, 
the basin of the Lena being the most productive. Mines of 
silver, copper, and iron furnish apparently inexhaustible quantities 
of those metals, seams of coal exist in many places, and graphite 
is one of the articles of export from the estuary of the Yenesei. 

The mines of the Ural and other districts produce great 
varieties of precious stones, for cutting which Ekatrineburg has 
many establishments. Among them are jacinth, opal, malachite, 
lapis lazuli, chrysolite, beryl, aquamarine, and the recently 
discovered Alexandrite, so called from the Emperor Alexander, 
whose two colours, red and green, it displays by day and night 
respectively. 

The very severity of climate which makes Siberia so forbidding 
as a residence furnishes an additional source of wealth in the rich 
furs which Nature has bestowed on the lower animals as a protec- 
tion against its excessive cold. It is reckoned that there are found 
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there fifty varieties of creatures whose winter garb is a valuable 
article of commerce,and millions of skins to a value of halfa million 
sterling are annually exported. The price of sables, sometimes 
as much as £6 apiece, regulates the market, and seems to 
fluctuate considerably. The black fox has a still more costly 
covering, which sometimes fetches £30, while £100 is even 
mentioned as a possible sum to pay for one. Ten, twelve, or 
fifteen million squirrels are killed annually, and their skins 
exported, principally to China. ‘he activity with which all 
these animals are pursued has already diminished their numbers 
in many places, some having retreated to the north and some to 
the south, before their implacable enemies. It used to be said 
that the zone of the reindeer, now found in its wild state only 
on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, impinged on that of the camel ; 
while other animals, formerly plentiful in Siberia, are now more 
abundant to the south of the Altai range. 

But the most singular of the animal products of Siberia is one 
which it has inherited from an epoch long past away, the fossil 
ivory, furnished by mammoth tusks embedded thousands of 
years ago in the frozen soil. A large export trade in this article 
has existed for two hundred years back, and most of the ivory 
used in China comes from this source. As much as 40,000 lbs. is 
said to be annually exported to Europe, and still the supply 
shows no signs of diminishing, giving a prodigious idea of the 
numbers in which the great hairy elephant of the north must 
once have roamed the now frozen plains. 

Taking all these various sources of wealth into consideration, 
we need scarcely wonder at M. Ferdinand de Lesseps’ estimate of 
Siberia as the richest country in the world, “in respect of its 
produce in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, sup- 
plying as it does gold, silver, copper, iron, graphite, and coal, 
fossil ivory, timber from boundless forests, wheat and other 
vegetable produce from illimitable plains of the most fertile soil, 
in time to come perhaps even wine from the more southern 
districts, furs from the cold region, wool, tallow, and meat from 
the grassy prairies, the meat preserved fresh by simple exposure 
to the cold of winter, and finally fish of the finest quality in 
extraordinary numbers.”’* Such are the capabilities of the country 
now for the first time about to be thrown open to the commerce 
of the world by the results of the voyage of the Vega. 

Siberia has no history down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Isolated behind the range of the Altai, inhabited by 
nomad tribes and without wealthy cities or bounteous harvests 
to tempt plunderers from afar, its mineral treasures undreamt 
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of, its other resources undeveloped and unknown, it doubtless 
escaped those hurricane raids of predatory conquest that so 
often swept over Central Asia. Thus some classical myths of 
hyperborean monsters, or medieval stories of the inhabitants of 
uttermost Tartary and Scythia, in which a few grains of truth, 
transmitted through strange and devious channels, were largely 
adulterated with fable on the way, comprised the entire stock 
of the world’s knowledge of the Asiatic frigid zone and its 
occupants. ‘To the mythical age succeeded here, as elsewhere, 
the heroic, though too near our own times to have its romance 
enhanced by the admixture of the supernatural. 

A horde of Cossack banditti, driven to the slopes of the 
Ural by the forces of the Czar, were the pioneers of a conquest 
which more than doubled the empire of his heirs, These 
Bedouins of the North, gathering their light swarms in the 
plains of the Don and Volga, under the leadership of one Yermak 
Timofejev, were accustomed to swoop upon the rich caravans 
bringing merchandise from Persia and the East. The Czar 
Ivan Vassilievitch, the same who more than twenty years before 
had entertained at his Court the companions of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, being anxious to enlarge and extend the trade 
of his dominions, sent troops to clear the steppes of the 
marauders, Yermak and his band, some six thousand strong, 
retreated along the foot of the mountain barrier between Europe 
and Asia, and arrived, perilous and unwelcome guests, among 
the possessions of a wealthy settler, whose family history was 
destined thenceforward to be closely interwoven with that of 
Siberia. The house of Stroganoff was itself of Asiatic lineage, 
as it traced its origin to a Tartar prince of the Golden Horde, 
descended from Genghiz Khan, who in the reign of Demetrius 
Ivanovitch Danskoi, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, abandoned his own faith and people, was baptized a 
Christian, and vowed allegiance tv the Russian prince. In the 
war which ensued he led the Muscovite forces against his own 
tribe, by whom he was taken prisoner and put to a cruel death. 
The son borne to him by his Russian wife, about the same 
time, or shortly after, was said to have derived his name from 
the instrument of his father’s torture, strogat, signifying a 
scraper. 

The family descended from this boy were always conspicuous 
for their loyalty to their adopted sovereigns, and gave some 
striking instances of it. One of its descendants, Lucas Stroganoff, 
ransomed the hereditary Prince Vassili Vassilievitch at his own 
expense from captivity to the Tartars. Another Stroganoff, Gregory 
Demetrievitch, during the war between Sweden and Russia, when 
the funds of the latter country were running low, invited the Czar 
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Peter the Great to dinner, and, at the close of the entertainment, 
requested the monarch’s acceptance of the table on which it had 
been served. It was, no doubt, a pleasant surprise for the 
impecunious potentate to discover that the board from which he 
had eaten rested on a great cask crammed with gold and silver, 
the addition to his treasury thus provided enabling him to carry 
on the war against his enemies. 

It must be confessed that the Stroganoffs had substantial 
grounds for loyalty in the great possessions conferred on them. 
In 1558 Anika, the then head of the family, received a grant of 
the whole province of Perm, at the foot of the Ural Mountains, 
and ten years later a further concession of all the land on the 
banks of the Chusovaja. This district the Stroganoffs made the 
centre of a vast commercial organization, transporting goods on 
the Volga and its tributaries in flat-bottomed boats, some capable 
of carrying a load of a hundred tons, and establishing agencies 
and factories in ali the towns on the banks of those streams. 
Here they came in contact with the natives of Siberia, previously 
unknown to the Russians, and entered into amicable relations 
with them, extending their operations to the banks of the Obi, 
and exchanging wheat, salt, and other products of civilization 
for the spoils of the wild hunters, the rich furs of the frigid 
zone. 

Now it was among the forts and settlements of these enter- 
prising pioneers of commerce that Yermak the Cossack, and his 
band of hungry sheepskin-coated warriors, mounted on the 
shaggy ponies of the steppes, made their appearance as fugitives, 
towards the close of the year 1577. The Stroganoffs, Anika and 
his grandson Maxim, no doubt viewed their approach with 
uneasiness, as they saw their great possessions at the mercy of 
the needy strangers, and resolved to divert elsewhere the invasion 
they could not stem. While they extended to Yermak and his 
followers during the winter the hospitality they might have 
extorted by force, they told them of a great region lying beyond 
the mountains, where lands and wealth unbounded would reward 
an enterprising conqueror. They showed the priceless furs of 
Siberia, they represented the helplessness of its seanty population, 
they promised the adventurers arms to overpower resistance and 
guides to show the way. The result was that Yermak and his 
Cossacks crossed the Urals in the following spring, 1578, and 
began the series of desultory raids which ended in the conquest 
of half a continent. 

His progress, however, in the beginning was: slow, and the 
Tartar princes, with whom he first came in contact in the south- 
western angle of the country, were able to make some head 
against him. Beaten back across the Urals after his first cam- 
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paign, he renewed the attempt the following year, 1579, and 
pressed on during eighteen months of varying fortune, with 
dwindling numbers but undiminished audacity. When his 
principal antagonist, Kutcham Khan, advanced to meet him 
with a large force, at the junction of the Irtish and Tobol, but 
1,500 Cossacks followed their leader into the field. Yet, after a 
desperate struggle, they succeeded not only in defeating the 
Tartars, but in driving Kutcham Khan from his stronghold 
Sibir, where he had taken refuge after his defeat. 

The successful adventurer saw, nevertheless, that his position 
was untenable without external aid, and he sought it from his 
former sovereign. He sent an embassy of fifty Cossacks to lay 
his conquest at the feet of the Czar, with a request for pardon 
for past transgressions and assistance in present necessity. The 
repentant rebel, when in a position to make so splendid an offer, 
was not likely to sue in vain, The Czar sent him regal presents, 
a silver cup, two suits of rich armour, and the highest mark of 
favour, a fur cloak he had himself worn. A reinforcement of 
500 men accompanied these gifts, and enabled the conqueror to 
maintain himself a little longer. A desultory warfare was carried 
on between him and his adversary, whose triumph, however, was 
at hand. Having ascertained that Yermak and his band, on the 
night of August 16, 1584, were encamped on an island in the 
Irtish, he surprised them by crossing the river at an unexpected 
place, fell upon them while sleeping, and cut them to pieces. 
Yermak, with a few followers, made a desperate resistance, and 
fought his way to his boats, but in trying to leap on board fell 
short, and, encumbered by the weight of his golden armour, the 
Czar’s fatal gift, was drowned in the stream. His remains were 
treated with great indignity by Kutcham Khan, but, strange to 
say, became an object of veneration to the followers of that prince, 
who long believed that miracles were worked at his tomb and 
mysterious lights seen hovering over it. 

With the death of Yermak the Russian conquest of Siberia 
received a temporary check, as his few surviving followers 
evacuated Sibir and retired across the Urals; but the impetus 
he had given was too strong to be permanently stayed. Fresh 
invading expeditions were fitted out, ostiogs, or forts, were built 
at the successive points occupied, and in seventy years the whole 
of the vast region from the Ural to the Pacific was incorporated 
in the dominions of Russia, while a number of cities—Tomsk, 
Tobolsk, Yeneseisk and others—had sprung up amid its boundless 
deserts. In this gradual extension of territory private adventure 
went hand-in-hand with national aggrandizement, and the hardy 
Promuischleneki, or pioneers, whose commercial enterprise 
brought them in troops to the newly annexed regions, played 
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a leading part in their suljugation. The Cossack soldiers, by 
whom the military expeditions were achieved, turned from 
conquerors into colonists, and, settling on the soil with their 
families, became the ancestors of the present race of Siberian 
Cossacks, numbering from 100,000 to 200,000. 

It was only when trenching on the Chinese frontier, in the 
south-eastern angle of Siberia, that the Russian advance met 
with any serious resistance, and the territory of the Amur, 
giving command of that river, with a length of 3,066 miles, was 
only finally ceded to Russia in 1858, while by an additional 
treaty two years later, her frontiers received a still further 
extension along the Pacific as far as those of the Corea. 

The priceless spoils of its four-footed inhabitants were the 
attraction that first drew on the foreign invaders to the conquest 
of Northern Asia, while its mineral treasures, yet more tempting 
to cupidity, lay still undreamt of in the bowels of the earth. 
The history of their discovery is connected with the origin of 
another great Russian family intimately associated with the 
development of Siberia. Their rise is told as follows. 

At Tula, on the edge of the frozen Steppes that stretch across 
the boundary between Europe and Asia, there dwelt, in the reign 
of Peter the Great, a blacksmith named Demidé, a man of 
mighty thews and sinews, so cunning, moreover, in the 
handling and tempering of metal that his fame had spread far 
and wide through the country, as well as among the regiments 
which passed through to the relief of the Siberian garrisons. 
Now Czar Peter, when preparing to make war on Charles XII., 
King of Sweden, made a tour of military inspection through his 
dominions, and in the course of it arrived at Tula. Here he 
made the annoying discovery that a much prized pistol of 
English workmanship had suffered serious damage, which would, 
as he thought, necessitate its transmission for repair to the 
original manufacturer. In this emergency some of his suite 
bethought themselves of the vaunted skill of the local armourer, 
and recommended that his services should be called in. The 
Czar, with many misgivings, consented, and the stalwart work- 
man, nothing daunted, was ushered into the presence of royalty. 
He examined the damaged weapon, and undertook its repair, 
while the Czar, by way of stimulating his faculties, threatened 
him with dire penalties in case of failure. 

Next day Demidé returned, and submitted the pistol to the 
inspection of the Czar, who, himself a skilled craftsman, could 
detect no flaw in its mechanism. He ordered the smith to be 
rewarded with a large sum of money, and was about dismissing 
him, when Demidé, putting his hand into his blouse, pulled 
out a second pistol and presented it to the astonished monarch. 
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Peter now recognized the original damaged weapon, of which the 
accomplished workman had manufactured a facsimile so perfect 
as to deceive even the keen gaze of its owner. 

Thenceforward the blacksmith of Tula continued one of the 
most trusted and useful of the servants of the Czar, was imme- 
diately commissioned by him with the casting of artillery to 
be used against the Swedes, and was able, throughout the war, 
to supply small arms to the Russian troops at a much lower rate 
than they had been previously furnished. Nor did his services 
end here. He had divined, or learned, the existence of the 
mineral treasures of Siberia, and undertook their development. 
In 1725 he discovered the copper mines at Kolivan, and received 
enormous concessions for their exploitation, as well as for those 
of silver and other metals brought to light by him in the Ural 
mountains. He colonized with his workmen whole districts in 
Siberia, and introduced into the country various improvements 
in handicrafts and manufactures, engines worked by water power, 
the art of weaving, and the use of the conipass. 

Thus, while he laid the foundations of the boundless wealth of 
the Demidoff family, he created the most conspicuous industry 
of Siberia, and ranks as one of its greatest benefactors. This 
character has always been maintained by the descendants of his 
house amid the many bizarre caprices and extravagances for which 
its eccentric millionaires have been proverbially notorious. 

The principal mines now owned by the house of Demidoff are 
those of copper and iron at Nijni Tagilsk in the Ural mountains. 
Here 30,000 workmen are employed, and the number of serfs 
owned by the Prince in this district, before the edict of emanci- 
pation, amounted to 56,000 males. The Demidoff forests, which 
supply the fuel for the furnaces, extend over 11,500 square 
versts, where the timber grows so close that there is scarcely 
room to swing an axe. Steel is exported hence to Sheffield, 
and the iron of the works ranks second only to that of 
Dannemara. In these copper mines is found the famous 
malachite of the Urals, which contributed to the decoration of 
the Villa San Donato, the Aladdin’s palace of Prince Demidoff, 
the sale of whose treasures must be fresh in the minds of our 
readers. 

But the aspect in which Siberia most readily presents itself 
to the English mind is that in which it has been generally 
celebrated in literature, as the great penal settlement of 
Russia. The most authoritative account of it in this capacity 
is that furnished by Mr. Lansdell, whose interesting work, 
“Through Siberia,” describes a journey undertaken principally 
with the object of distributing Bibles and other books to the 
convicts. His dictum is, in the main, more favourable to the 
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Russian system than that of previous writers; but it must be 
remembered that his experience of it, though extensive, was 
gained under official guidance, and along the great highway of 
traffic, where it is least liable to abuse. Many misconceptions, how- 
ever, he succeeds in clearing away, like the tales of the quicksilver 
mines where the convicts wasted away in deadly toil, and which, 
according to him, have no existence ; while at the silver mines of 
Nertchinsk, the work did not seem to him more severe than 
ordinary convict labour. He sums up his judgment by saying 
that, while in regard to material comforts the Siberian prisoners 
are not worse off than the inmates of English gaols, in point of 
moral and spiritual advantages they are deplorably behind them. 
No supervision or training seems to be provided to counteract 
the demoralizing effect of constant association among the 
criminals, and, where hard labour is the rule, there is no cessation 
for Sunday. aS 
The number of prisoners annually sent to Siberia is, 
according to this author’s estimate, from 17,000 to 20,000, 
including a certain number of convicts’ wives, who have the 
option of accompanying them. About 8,000 are set free to 
gain their living, of whom 3,000 are sent to Eastern and 5,000 
to Western Siberia. Not more than 3 or 4 per cent. 
belong to the upper classes, and about one-third of the entire 
number can read and write. A large proportion, perhaps 20 
per cent., are not criminals properly so-called, but individuals 
banished by their communes for general misconduct, principally 
drunkenness. The sir, or village parliament, decrees the 
deportation of obnoxious members of the community at its own 
expense, and the sentence is generally confirmed by the higher 
authorities. The plan might seem to offer a chance of reforma- 
tion to the idle and dissipated, by total removal from old associa- 
tions with the stimulus of necessity for exertion. ; 
The prisoners are divided into two classes, those who forfeit 
all civil rights, becoming legally dead, and those who retain a 
portion of their status as citizens. These latter, after under- 
going a term of imprisonment, are liberated, and allowed to live 
with their families, still performing certain tasks for the Govern- 
ment, or paying a portion of their earnings, and finally attaining 
the position of free colonists. ‘ 
The long journey to their destination is accomplished by rail, 
barge, and steamer, as far us Tomsk, whence, if bound farther 
eastward, they walk the remainder of the way, if water carriage 
be not available. On the march, they rest one day in three, 
their stages being twenty miles or more asunder. The journey 
is always made in summer, the convicts being detained in 
Russian prisons until the favourable season begins. Changes of 
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name, and with it of destination and punishment, in accordance 
with individual preferences, are frequently effected by mutual 
arrangement between the prisoners on the way, or even within 
the prisons ; and a forger of the name of Shukowski, condemned 
to a term of hard labour, managed thus to change his identity 
no less than nine times. 

The tasks performed by the prisoners are generally light, and 
in many of the Government establishments they suffer more 
from absence than excess of work. The discipline of the prisons 
is rather lax than strict, but no doubt there are cases of excep- 
tional rigour. Corporal punishment is never administered for 
a first offence, and is not in general of extreme severity, 
though in three of the prisons where the worst class of offenders 
are confined, at Saghalien, Nicholaefsk, and Kara (this last 
reserved exclusively for murderers), a relic of barbarism survives 
in the plete, a triple thong of twisted leather, after the applica- 
tion of which the victim frequently dies. 

Much sympathy is felt for the exiles among the population of 
Siberia, who never speak of them by any harsher name than 
“ unfortunates.” Associations exist everywhere for the allevia- 
tion of their condition, by means of a fund subscribed for 
supplying them with extra food and comforts. The peasantry, 
being of course forbidden to harbour such as escape, leave a 
small quantity of food outside their cottages, that the famished 
fugitives may find and eat it. 

A darker picture of convict life is given in some letters in the 
Sibirische Zeitung, published in Tomsk, August 9, 1881, 
and quoted in Petermann’s Mittheilungen of January, 1882. 
The released convicts are described as exercising a most demo- 
ralizing influence on the population, particularly on the rising 
generation, to whom their recklessness and audacity make them 
appear as objects rather of admiration than of reprobation. 
Instead of practising their trades, or adopting any honest in- 
dustry to gain a livelihood, they more frequently take to pilfering 
and highway robbery to supply themselves with means of 
indulging their universal passion for drinking. Peculations on 
the part of the prison officials and embezzlement of the convicts’ 
rations seem also to be not uncommon; while in remoter dis- 
tricts, as in that of Yakutsk, where the necessaries of life are 
dear, the Government allowance is insufficient for their main- 
tenance. All such abuses are, without doubt, more liable to 
prevail in the outlying districts, far from the supervision of the 
central authorities. The Italians have a proverb that “a good 
ruler is better than a good law,” and the Siberian convict system, 
like all other systems, depends for its operations entirely on the 
spirit in which it is administered. 
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The revelations of prison life, recently published in “ Buried 
Alive,” refer, it would seem, to a period thirty years past, since 
which many changes must have taken place. The author, Fedor 
Dostoyeffsky, a well-known Russian novelist, suffered, according 
to Madame Novikoff, for his brother’s offence—that of having 
been concerned in a political plot. 

Among the many romances of Siberia Mr. Lansdell relates 
one, of which a young English lady connected with a ducal 
family was the heroine. Having pledged her affections to a 
Polish exile, she insisted on sharing his banishment, and was 
escorted on the journey of 3,000 miles by a devoted Scotch pro- 
fessor, who, having witnessed her marriage, returned home and 
exerted himself to obtain her husband’s release. He eventually 
succeeded, as the story, first brought to the notice of a member 
of the English Royal Family, next came to that of one of the 
Imperial House of Russia, and, finally, to that of the Emperor 
himself, who pardoned the exile in consideration of the devotion 
of his bride. 

The free Russian population of Siberia, calculated at some 
four millions, is almost entirely concentrated in the principal 
cities, or stretched in a thin cordon along the banks of the great 
rivers. The races by whom the country is inhabited are broadly 
classed under iive heads :—Sclavonie (Russians and Poles), Fin- 
nish (Finns, Voguls, Ostiaks, Samoyeds, Yuraki), Turkish (Tartars, 
Kirghiz, Kalmuks, Yakuts), Mongolian (Mantchu, Buriats, Tun- 
guses), and Chinese, with whom are, somewhat inaccurately, 
classed Gilyaks, and Ainos. 

The native tribes are all nomads, who practise no agriculture, 
and live principally by hunting and fishing. The Ostiaks, to 
the number of some 24,000, inhabit the banks of the Irtish and 
Obi, living in yourts, or tents, fishing from canoes on the 
rivers, and bringing down game on land with the bow and 
arrow, in the use of which they are singularly skilled. The 
Tunguses roam the tundra farther to the east, and are divided 
into Forest and Desert Tunguses, the former living by hunting 
and fishing, the latter maintaining herds of reindeer. It is this 
race by whom the latter animal is ridden as a saddle beast, and 
not the Yakuts, as might be inferred from Mr. Lansdell, whose 
account of these tribes seems to be borrowed from Professor 
Erman’s “ Travels in Siberia.” 

The Yakuts, who dwell in the valley of the Lena, belong to 
the Turkish family, and their language is said to be intelligible 
in Constantinople. They resemble the Tartars in their habits, 
which are pre-eminently horsey. The flesh of the animal is their 
favourite food, and they drink vast quantities of milk and its 
fermented preparations. Melted butter is one of their most 
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esteemed beverages, and they even prepare an intoxicant from it. 
They have an almost boundless capacity for food, and four of 
them can devour a horse, or three a reindeer at a single meal, 
while their ordinary allowance for twenty-four hours is said to 
be the hind-quarter of a large ox, with twenty pounds of fat and 
draughts of melted butter in proportion. Their powers of 
enduring hunger are equally great, and their principle on a 
journey is not to kill their saddle horses until they have passed 
nine days without food. They are gifted with such exceptional 
keenness of vision that one of them told a Russian traveller of 
having seen a big blue star devour four little stars and then cast 
them up again, thus proving that he had witnessed the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites. The Yakuts have adopted Christianity, 
though tinctured with some of their native superstitions. They 
were acquainted with the art of smelting iron long before they 
came in contact with the Russians, and supplied implements of 
this metal to the surrounding tribes. To the south of the 
Yakuts dwell the Buriats, numbering 260,000, principally 
Buddhists, and resembling the Mongolian tribes of Thibet. 

The Gilyaks, inhabiting the Lower Amur, called by the 
Chinese “fish-skin strangers,” are remarkable, as that name 
implies, for their ingenuity in manufacturing themselves water- 
proof suits for summer, of the skin of the salmon, beaten with a 
mallet to the requisite degree of suppleness. They resemble the 
Ainos, to whom they are supposed to be related, in keeping a 
bear in a cage, and observing certain ceremonies in regard to it, 
ending, however, in the slaughter of the animal. 

It was among this people, with the desire of converting whom 
he started from China, that M. de la Brumiére, a Catholic mis- 
sionary, met his death in the year 1846. He was slain with 
pikes and arrows at the White Village, near Nicholaefsk, the 
motive being cupidity, aroused by the sight of his watch, spoons, 
and crucifix. ; 

The wants of these various native tribes, which, from their 
nomad habits, they were incapable of supplying themselves, 
early created an active inland trade through Siberia, notwith- 
standing the enormous difficulties it had to overcome. ‘The great 
occasions for the interchange of commodities are the yearly and 
half-yearly fairs held at the principal towns, that of Irbit having 
been at one time second only to that of Nijni-Novgorod in 
importance. To these gatherings enterprising traders come from 
all quarters and from vast distances, sometimes from a thousand 
miles or more. Winter is the season generally selected for their 
journeys, as the smooth surface of the snowy plains and the 
solid crust of the frozen rivers then afford a level floor for the 
trains of loaded sledges to travel over. Trade with the natives 
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is carried on exclusively by interchange of goods ; European 
products, such as tobacco, meal, and firearms, being bartered for 
the costly spoils of the denizens of the Arctic deserts. At 
Kiakhta, on the Chinese frontier, the only point of commercial 
contact with the Celestial Empire, traffic is conducted on the 
same primitive system; and quantities of brick or caravan tea 
with silk and cotton fabrics, are imported into the Russian ter- 
ritory, while the wares of Siberia—peltry, mammoth ivory, and 
quantities of deer antlers (believed by the faculty of China a 
sovereign specific against many of the ills that flesh is heir to)— 
are received instead. 

The annexation of the Amur Province and adjacent territory 
has given Russia an outlet into the Pacific, through a magnifi- 
cent waterway, navigable for 1,973 miles from the sea. Nicho- 
laefsk, at the mouth of the great stream, was for some time a 
very considerable naval station, but it has been to a great extent 
superseded by Vladivostock, in 43° N. latitude, on the same 
parallel as the Pyrenees. But even this port, despite its proud 
position seated on the Oriental Bosphorus, and its lordly name, 
proclaiming that it has “the command of the East,’ is doubt- 
less destined in its turn to see much of its bustling activity 
transferred to a younger and more southern rival. 

The extension of Russian naval power in this direction, within 
striking distance of the British colonies in the Pacific, is one of 
the many symptoms of her ambitious policy, which tend to 
arouse the susceptibilities and suspicions of English statesmen 
and politicians. No such considerations are brought into play 
on the northern coast of Asia, where humanity is, as it were, 
driven to bay by the hostile forces of Nature, and national 
iealousies are hushed in presence of the terrors wielded by a 
common foe, the dread Ice King. Here all countries may 
rejoice alike in the accomplishment of a fresh triumph of civili- 
zation, and none will grudge Siberia the increase in wealth and 
importance that will acerue to her if modern enterprise shal] 
have opened a highway to her desolate shores through the perils 
of the Arctic Seas. 

E. M. Cterxe. 
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T has long been an’‘accepted tradition that Englishmen are 
distinguished above others, not only by that self-restraint 

and self-control which fit men to govern, but by their love of 
local liberties and power of managing their own affairs. Popular 
writers are accustomed to draw animating comparisons between 
the sturdy independent Briton and those less favoured peoples 
who are understood to be given up to the horrors of red-tapism 
and bureaucracy—the victims of an excessive centralization ; 
while our orators will dwell with complacency upon lands where 
the parish pump must not be mended without the permission of 
the Minister of the Interior. The condition of a people that 
allows its internal affairs to be moulded at the will of a Minister: 
is spoken of with a fine scorn, and a denunciation of the growing 
power of the central executive never fails to draw enthusiastic 
cheers from a gathering of English electors. But, side by side 
with this traditionary feeling, there has grown up in these latter 
days a strong tendency in the opposite direction—a tendency in 
every difficulty and danger to make instant appeal to the central 
power. The old self-reliance seems gone; men seem no longer 
to look first to themselves, to see what their own right hands can 
do, but rather to turn at once to some outside power, some deus 
ex machind, some Act of Parliament. And perhaps under the 
changed conditions of society, and quite apart from the effect of 
recent legislation, it was inevitable that this should be so. In 
times when communication is so rapid and the gathered power of 
the Executive so overwhelming, in the presence of an evilora 
wrong, men are apt to feel a fierce impatience of slower methods 
and to demand that the Government shall at once step in and 
effect: the remedy. It seems idle to leave a cure to individual enter- 
prise or the efforts of a local community when the giant forces of 
the State can be brought to bear. When the means of conveying 
intelligence were less developed a local difficulty was recognized as 
belonging to the locality, and the men of the place buckled to to 
meet it, while those further off knew nothing about the matter, and, 
if they had known, would have cared little. But with the increased 
rapidity of communication there has come not only the possibility 
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of knowing the difficulties and burdens of far-off brethren but a 
strange quickening of human sympathies. The tale of distant 
disaster, which once would have fallen on careless ears, now 
rouses the same angry impatience to help the suffering or to strike 
down the wrong-doer as though it were close to our doors. This 
willingness on the part of the public to take up every difficulty 
as their own, and as something rightly calling for the intervention 
of the State, leads naturally to a gradual narrowing of the sphere 
of individual freedom and the sure sacrifice of local liberties. 
The perpetual interference of the State between man and man 
has given rise to an exaggerated notion of the power of officialism 
to cure every evil under the sun. It is a good thing that fair 
bargains should be made—why, then, should not the State secure 
them? And thus it has come to pass, that not only in Ireland, 
which both of the great political parties have always regarded as 
a fair field for drastic and experimental legislation, but even here 
in England, grown men are for the time content to acquiesce in a 
law which saves them trouble by assuring them that they are 
incapable of making their own contracts. We say, for the time, 
because these attempts to strangle individual freedom in the 
matter of barter and sale have spelt failure, from the days of the 
sumptuary laws to our own. 

But there is another effect of this worship of officialism and 
gathering of all influence to London which has a more immediate 
bearing on the subject of this article. And we here allude not 
merely to the gradual loosening of all the ties of a local allegiance 
nor to the entire absence of anything like that fond passionate 
regard with which men once looked up to the heroes of their own 
countryside, nor yet to the unlovely decay of the old seats of 
county sway—the towns which for generations have been dozing 
beneath the shadows of the cathedrals. We allude rather to the 
combination of motives which year by year is inducing men of 
property and wealth to spend less and less time at their country 
homes—with its inevitable and disastrous bearing on the question 
of County Government. For it is sufficiently obvious that unless 
the administration of county affairs is to pass into the hands of 
salaried officials, there must be a number of men who are able and 
willing to give time and trouble to the management of local 
business. And this again is dependent, not so much upon there 
being a number of men possessed of an easy and cultivated leisure, 
as upon the presence of those openings to local ambition, that 
favouring public opinion, that large recognition of the good work 
done, without which it would seem there can be no long continu- 
ance of service in any career of silent but laborious usefulness, 
The time has been when these conditions were fulfilled in every 
shire in the and. Then there was neither talk nor need of material 
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reward ; the hope of winning golden opinions from his fellows, from 
those who lived close around him, was the only stimulus needed 
to spur the old English lordling or seventeenth-century squire 
into a healthy activity. The approval or applause he cared for, 
the public opinion he bowed to, was such as came from men whose 
lives were spent in the confines of the shire. The difficulty then 
was to find men who would do work of which the reward was 
not local but national opinion. Men were ready enough to 
attend the folkmote or court of the county, but it was quite 
another thing to find those who would render service in the 
national Parliament. We shall perhaps best realize the extent 
to which this shifting of the centre of public opinion has been 
carried if we bear in mind that, whereas it now seems likely that 
we shall have to pay men to manage our local affairs, our fore- 
fathers were obliged to pay those whom they sent to represent 
them in the council of the nation. The only opinion men care 
for has ceased to attach any large importance to the ministration 
of local affairs, and thus a money payment seems likely ; in an 
earlier period of our history members were paid to go to Parlia- 
ment because the only approval they set store by was that which 
had alocalcolouring. Inthe face of theseconsiderations it may seem 
not a little strange that the question of Local Government should 
have suddenly pressed its way into the very forefront of practical 
politics, and that without assistance from any of the means 
recently indicated as likely to achieve that desirable result. This, 
again, we believe is to be attributed in large measure to the 
growth amongst us of a feeling to which we were once almost 
strangers, but which may henceforth become an important factor 
in English politics. We have been spoken of as, before all things, 
a practical people; we have been thought to be characterized 
among the peoples by a bold disregard for symmetry, by an 
eagerness to get at good results and a carelessness as to the 
means ; by a healthy scorn for codes and constitutions and formule, 
content, if a system worked well, that it should have any number 
of flaws and inconsistencies. ‘The smooth working of our English 
public life has not been held less satisfactory because it has been 
discovered to be in many ways anomalous, nor has the action of 
our statesmen been less constitutional because they have had no 
rule to put finger on and quote as authority. But with the 
gradual strengthening of the Executive which the growing system 
of centralization has brought about there has arisen a perfect 
horror of anything like irregularity. The magisterial power in 
the counties is admitted to work well in practice; but then, it is 
80 very anomalous, and the unspoken conclusion is that it must 
be abolished. The ease with which the country can be mapped 
out and rearranged into so many little squares has bred a demo- 
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cratic impatience of those irregularities and inequalities, those 
lights and shadows of a local life, which were once cherished, and 
certainly went far to make a varied and picturesque civilization. 
The history of this agitation is itself a confirmation of our 
remarks. The first serious attempt to bring the question of 
efficient local self-government before the House of Commons was 
made in the year 1836, when Mr. Hume introduced a Bill shaped 
on the lines of a direct representation. This was followed some 
thirteen years later by another Bill under the auspices of the same 
member. In 1850, and again in 1852, Mr. Milner Gibson tried 
his hand at legislation on the same question. For the next six- 
teen years the subject seems to have been allowed to drop, when 
public attention was again directed to it by the Schools Inquiry 
report in 1868 in favour of the establishment of county boards 
to take over the management of the educational endowments for 
each county. Then followed a Bill brought in by Mr. Wyld, 
which resulted in the appointment of a Committee of the House 
whose report was somewhat in favour of direst representation. 
In 1869 Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen brought in the first Govern- 
ment Bill on the subject, and finally a vigorous attempt to deal 
efficiently with the reform of local government was made in 1871 
by Mr. Goschen. We say finally, because the subsequent 
measures introduced by Mr. Sclater-Booth can hardly be regarded 
as serious attempts to settle the question. Some light is thrown 
upon the history of the movement by a notable discovery which 
was made by its promoters about the year 1871, when it began 
to dawn upon them that hitherto they had been going upon an 
altogether wrong tack—that they were basing their claim upon 
grounds which could not be sustained. Thus, in 1877, Mr. Ciare 
Sewell Read, speaking upon a resolution which was ultimately 
carried, and which pledged the Government to direct their 
immediate attention to the question of Local Government, said, 
referring to Mr. Goschen’s Bill :— 


Previously this agitation was only of a fleeting and fitful character; 
and I do not wonder at it, because in my opinion it was not based on a 
strong foundation. There was a cry of “ County Financial Boards,” 
and that cry was founded entirely upon the supposition that there was 
great extravagance in the administration of the county rates by the 
magistrates. But I knew to the contrary. From what I had 
experienced in my own county, and from what I heard from other 
districts, I was sure that, although the magistrates had authority to 
expend £3,000,000 of the ratepayers’ money, and had no official audit, 
their expenditure would contrast most favourably with the financial 
management of the best municipal authority in the world. Some 
people went so far as to say that the county magistrates built gaols 
like Chinese pagodas, shire houses like baronial halls, and asylums 
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like mansions, Even supposing there was a little ornamentation put 
on some of those buildings—admitting that some of the gaols were 
built even in an expensive style and with good taste ; what were they, 
after all, compared to the palatial mansions built under the authority 
of the town councils in many of the larger boroughs? Positively 
nothing. Then again there is another fact to be remembered— 
namely, that the magistrates have really no authority over 80 per 
cent. of their expenditure. This proportion of their expenditure is 
imposed upon them by law, and although a good deal has been made of 
this fact—although, perhaps, rather too much stress has been laid upon 
it--the end was put forward and enacted by Parliament, but the 
means were left to the discretion of the magistrates, and right well in 
my opinion have they used that discretion. I assert that the way in 
which the county matters coming under their control have been 
managed by the local magistrates constitutes a standing monument 
showing how well and assiduously they have done their work. 


Nor is Mr. Sewell Read alone in his opinion ; even Birmingham 
bears eloquent testimony to the purity and efficiency of the 
present administration in the counties. Thus Mr. Muntz, speaking 
on Mr. Sclater-Booth’s abortive County Government Bill, said : 
“ Admitting that the present position of county affairs was 
anomaious, still the existing system of county government worked 
well—it was the most economical and the most orderly of any 
that he had known in any part of the world.” Even Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in the same debate, observed, “ If economy and efliciency were 
the only objects sought for, it was needless to make a change.” 

The leaders of the movement, however, are not found to have 
been daunted by these and similar explanations. It is now 
admitted on all sides that the financial administration of the 
counties has been marked by an economy which the direct 
representatives of the people cannot hope to excel, and by a 
clean-handed purity they are not likely to rival. And stili it 
remains that the power of the magistrates in the counties is an 
anomaly. In this latter part of the nineteenth century our rural 
population is governed by men who in no sense are the elect of 
the people, while the principle that representation should go hand 
in hand with taxation continues to be violated. 

True that these are considerations not likely greatly to impress 
the classes who are most to benefit by a reform; but this is of 
the less moment as Providence has arranged for a class of men 
who have made it the peculiar business of their lives to take 
the British farmer in hand and to invent or discover his 
grievances for him. But, although there has been no real 
demand for reform from those most interested, and although 
the movement is essentially an outside one, got up for the most 
part to serve a political end, nevertheless there is abundant 
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reason for believing that, if only the elements of a healthy 
local life can be found in our rural districts, a good may result 
in the fulness of which the unworthy motive or corrupt purpose 
may well be forgotten. 

The establishment of county boards, based upon some system of 
popular representation, could hardly fail to exercise an educating 
influence upon our rural population; while the very need of 
forming some kind of tolerable acquaintance with the various 
measures which would then be submitted to the approval of the 
bucolic mind, and the mental exercise of choosing between 
them, might be trusted to do something towards fitting men for 
the right use of that more important franchise with the responsi- 
bility of which they are threatened. Nor can it be doubted 
that the formation of these county boards would hold out 
inducements to that public-spirited exertion, that collective action 
directed to other than personal ends, to which at the present 
moment the population of the agricultural counties are strangers. 
And if it be possible to get the agricultural labourers as a 
class to take a conscious share in the local life, an intelligent 
part in the direction of their own affairs, they are likely 
sooner or later to free themselves from the stifled life of 
political apathy in which they are sunk at present, and which 
can only tend to the concentration of thought and action upon 
the gratification of personal desire. It is perhaps natural, so 
long as a man is without voice or share in the framing of the 
laws beneath which he is to work and to suffer, and thus has no 
share in the local or national life, that his thoughts and hopes 
should be bounded by the needs of his own hearth, and that his 
mind should be vexed by no problem except the hard problem of 
how to make ends meet at the close of the week. But with the 
power there comes the desire to use it rightly, and probably an 
awakening to the possibility of combined and unselfish action for 
the furtherance of interests that lie outside and beyond his own. 
With political partisanship there comes the likelihood that he 
will, at times at least, forget his own petty aims or selfish 
purpose, content to lose himself in the larger life of the nation 
or the cause. 

For voting power at once begets the need for organization, 
with all its rich field for thankless self-effacing action. There is 
perhaps no sphere in active life where there is such ample room 
for humble ill-paid toil, for voluntary labour, for the work that 
is content to go on in the entire absence of anything like personal 
prizes, as in the building up a party organization. Here, no 
doubt, as elsewhere, there are high prizes to be won, plummy 
things to be picked out by clever fingers; some will manage to 
climb to parochial or political eminence upon the sacrifices of 
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many. But the fact remains that where men are banded together 
for a common purpose, for the upholding of certain principles in 
the ruling of the State, the greater number must work on, 
rendering service without prospect of recognition. These are 
considerations which in their bearing on moral and intellectual 
development cannot be overlooked or forgotten by those who are 
mindful that the well-being of the people is at once the object 
and the justification of all government and every attempt at 
right ruling. But, in pointing out the fair side of the reform 
into which we are drifting, we must not allow ourselves to be led 
away by illusions. The good resulting from such reforms must 
be looked for in the direction we have indicated above—in the 
awakening of the counties from political sloth to public activity, 
and in the teaching of the agricultural population to take their 
legitimate share in the management of their own affairs. But 
we believe it is in this direction alone that any immediate good 
will be won. We may rid ourselves of anomalies, but there is 
little reason to believe that we shall secure either greater admi- 
nistrative efficiency or financial economy. 

The present administration of the counties, of which the rude 
practical working seems to be satisfactory, presents to the eye of 
the stranger or the reformer a picture that can only be described 
as chaos. In the words of Mr. Brodrick, there has been 


A reckless neglect, both of scientific principles and of practical 
convenience on the part of successive Parliaments that could alone 
have brought about that portentous confusion of all the elements in 
local government which Mr. Goschen justly described as a chaos of 
authorities, a chaos of rates, and a chaos, worse than all, of areas. 
He might have added that a chaos of local elections and local fran- 
chises aggravates the chavs of authorities, rates, and areas, since the 
method and time of recording votes for various local officers, as well 
as the qualifications of the various local electorates, differ so widely as 
to defy analysis and generalization The inhabitants of Local 
Government districts live in four distinct areas, and may be under six 
different local bodies, five of which again may be different for different 
parts of the same districts. These bodies, moreover, are elected or 
appointed in different ways, levy rates on different principles of 
assessment, and employ for the most part different staffs of officers. 
As if this multiplicity of local functionaries were not sufficient, none of 
them are entrusted with the collection of income tax or assessed taxes ; 
this being the province of separate commissions, 


In the face of this confusion, it is not strange that we should 
have to lament the absence of local life and local independence 
in the counties. Without any one central county authority taxes 
are paid, and the ratepayers have no more control over those 
who levy them than they have over the House of Lords, while 
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the multitude of the perfectly independent authorities who are 
responsible for the county expenditure is fatal to that searching 
public opinion which is the only effective check upon financial 
administration. ‘To the ordinary ratepayer the country seems 
governed by a number of more or less irresponsible inspectors, 
who are now becoming so numerous that they are thought to 
inspect each other. The ordinary rustic has dim notions of poor- 
law guardians and sanitary inspectors as of the powers that be— 
and these, together with the relieving officer and the rate collector, 
and perhaps the churchwarden or the parish doctor, are the chief 
representatives of rural public life. They are recognized as 
existing realities, and allowed for as such, though any attempt 
at accounting for, or explaining them, any inquiry as to how 
they came to be, or whence they derive their authority, would 
probably be regarded as savouring of impiety. It is well known, 
however, that the dignities of the parish officials are not here- 
ditary, in this respect differing from the magistracy, which has 
been observed to run in families, 

It is obvious, therefore, that the first step in any serious 
reform must be in the direction of simplification—the getting rid 
of the existing confusion of conflicting authorities and over- 
lapping areas, until every man shall know by whom he is 
governed, and the county ratepayers feel that the county 
expenditure is controlled by those who are directly responsible 
to them. Whatever the means adopted for securing it, the ideal 
to be aimed at is that there should be for each county one 
authority, one area, one election, one rate, one budget, and—if 
that has any place in an ideal—one debt. Before attempting to 
consider the various proposals which have been made for effecting 
the desired reform, it may be well to indicate briefly the chief 
factors which will have to be reckoned with—the principal areas 
and authorities into which the counties are at present divided. 
The first and most important area which has to be con- 
sidered in this question of local government is the county 
itself. The county is the largest and, except in so far as 
parishes coincide with the Saxon townships, the oldest of the 
divisions into which the country has been divided for adminis- 
trative purposes, and has undergone little change since the days 
of the Conquest. 

It is interesting to note, as something more than a matter of 
antiquarian curiosity, that from the time of Alfred to the Wars 
of the Roses, there existed precisely that kind of central county 
authority which the advocates of reform are now seeking to 
re-establish amongst us. The folkmote contained all the 
elements of a local parliament—boasting of its three estates, 
just as the Imperial Parliament in our own time. The different 
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parishes sent some of their members to the hundred courts, and 
the hundred courts sent representatives to the county courts. 
By a charter of 1217 these courts sat once a month, and when 
assembled to meet the king’s justices contained, besides the 
dignitaries of the Church, earls, barons, knights, and free- 
holders, and from each township four men and the reeve, and 
from each borough twelve burghers. Thus constituted, these 
courts, presided over by the sheriff, transacted all the business of 
the county, whether military, judicial, or financial. With the 
evil days of the Sixth Henry and the Wars of the Roses, 
however, the last vestiges of local self-government disappeared, 
and the whole question was allowed to lie at rest until public - 
attention was again directed to it under the democratic impulse 
of 1832. Itis needless to say that there is no relation, ancestral 
or otherwise, between the county courts of our fathers and the 
modern inventions of the same name. These latter institutions, 
presided over by a stipendiary magistrate, and exercising a 
jurisdiction over civil business in appointed districts, as might 
have been expected, have no relation whatever to the areas of 
the counties in which they are situated. The principal governing 
body in the county consists of the magistrates assembled at 
quarter sessions, under an unpaid chairman, elected by them- 
selves from their own number. The magistrates, who are 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant, exercise by means of a number 
of standing committees, who act like so many departments of 
State for the county, a multifarious jurisdiction over a great 
variety of matters. Perhaps the most distinctive privilege, and 
the one least likely to be taken from them, is the administration 
of justice at the quarter sessions, where the magistrates exercise 
a criminal jurisdiction extending to all but a few offences reserved 
by the Act of 1842 for the assizes. Another important duty 
which devolves upon the magistrates is the supervision of 
licenses granted for the sale of intoxicating liquor. By the 
Act of 1877, the county gaols, together with all expenses 
attending their management, were taken over by the State, 
and the duties of the magistrates in this respect are now confined 
to the appointment of a visiting committee, who may report to 
the Home Secretary. 

The administration of the county police force is still under the 
control of the magistrates at quarter sessions, and with them 
rests the appointment of the chief constable and the levying the 
police rate, upon which the force is mainly dependent. But here, 
again, the functions of the local authorities have been shorn of 
their dignity and importance. Under an arrangement made in 
1874 the police rate is supplemented by a grant from the 
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national exchequer to the extent of half the sum annually 
expended upon the clothing and pay of the men. The same 
kind of principle has been adopted in the case of the county 
asylums for the maintenance of pauper lunatics, whereby the 
ratepayers are relieved of local charges to the amount of nearly 
£1,200,000. Other matters coming before the quarter sessions 
are the management of county buildings, arrangements as to 
weights and measures, the appointment of analysts, administra- 
tion of the Cattle Diseases Acts, registration of voters, making 
and levying of the rates, repairing of bridges, and the general 
control over the highway administration of the whole county. 
As we have already noticed, it is customary for the magistrates 
to delegate different matters concerning the county business to 
different committees. The most important of these committees, 
that dealing with county taxation and finance, is now required to 
send an annual return to the Local Government Board. 

Having thus briefly sketched the work of the magistrates 
assembled at quarter sessions, and given our readers some idea of 
the kind of business transacted there, it may be necessary to 
remind them that though the administration of the county has 
hitherto been marked by integrity and economy, the sphere for 
the exhibition of these qualities has been gradually narrowed. 
Indeed, since the county gaols have been placed under the Home 
Office and the system of national subsidies has been introduced, 
both with regard to the county police and the county asylums, 
the fund of which the magistrates have the direct disposal is 
comparatively small, being reckoned at about one-fifth of the 
whole ; so that if further local retrenchment or economy is to be 
looked for it must be in the finances, not of the county, but of the 
Union. The union is of importance, not only as the second area 
for administrative purposes in the county, but because its govern- 
ing body is the only local assembly where the nominees of the 
Crown sit side by side with the direct representatives of the 
people. Historically, the union has little claim on our con- 
sideration—practically dating its existence from the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1854; but recent legislation seems to point 
to it as the area likely to be chosen as the basis of any scheme of 
comprehensive reform. At the same time it must not be supposed 
that the union is in any true sense a connecting link between the 
county and the parish. The union is simply a number of parishes 
packed together, without regard to any ascertainable principle, 
and forming one area for the relief of the poor. Here also we 
find the same reckless disregard for anything like symmetry 
which characterizes our whole system of local administration— 
the boundaries of the unions having no regard whatever to the 
boundaries of the counties—only 459 out of a total of 862 being 
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wholly within the limits of the county. But it would be impos- 
sible to convey to the reader any adequate idea of the confusion 
produced by this overlapping of areas without giving a concrete 
example, and for that purpose we will take the county of Here- 
fordshire. Turning to the evidence before the House of Lords 
Committee on Highways, 1881, we find that in Herefordshire 
there are fifteen unions, only three of which are wholly within the 
county. In the Abergavenny Union there are two parishes in 
Hereford and twenty-four in Monmouthshire ; in the Dore Union 
there are twenty-seven parishes in the county of Hereford and 
two in the county of Monmouth; in the Monmouth Union there 
are five parishes in Herefordshire and twenty-four in Monmouth- 
shire ; the Hay Union has five parishes in Herefordshire, thirteen 
in Breconshire, and ten in Radnorshire ; the Kington Union has 
four parishes in Herefordshire and fifteen in Radnorshire ; in the 
Knighton Union there are four parishes in Herefordshire, eleven 
in Radnorshire, and six in Shropshire; in the Presteign Union 
there are nine parishes in Herefordshire and seven in Radnor- 
shire; in the Ludlow Union there are nine parishes in Hereford- 
shire and twenty-three in Shropshire; in the Tenbury Union 
there are three parishes in Herefordshire, five in Shropshire, and 
eleven in Worcestershire; in the Bromyard Union there are 
thirty parishes in Herefordshire and three in Worcestershire ; in 
the Ledbury Union there are twenty-one parishes in Hereford- 
shire and one in Worcestershire ; in the Newent Union there are 
two parishes in Herefordshire, two in Worcestershire, and fourteen 
in Gloucestershire ; in the Ross Union there are twenty-seven 
parishes in Herefordshire and three in Gloucestershire. So that 
the only three unions wholly within the county are Weobley, 
Leominster, and Hereford. 

Bui, however artificial and anomalous may have been the pro- 
cess by which the union has been built up, the work of forty years 
proves it to be the most vital ofall the units into which the rural 
districts are divided. Consisting partly of ex-officio and partly of 
elective members, the board of guardians is tiie one authority 
within the bounds of the union, and has displayed through a long 
course of years an efficiency which has gradually attracted to it 
work of awidely different kind from which it was originally consti- 
tuted to perform. The ex-officio members of the board consist of 
the magistrates residing within the union, who, however, must not 
exceed one-third of the whole number; the other two-thirds are 
chosen annually by the ratepayers and owners of property, upon a 
system of multiple or plural voting, each candidate having a qualifi- 
cation varying in different unions from £15 rating to £40 rating. 
The board usually meets about once a fortnight, and its imme- 
diate business is with the proper management of the workhouse 
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and the distribution of out-door relief. Those who are familiar with 
the workings of the system of out-door relief will not require to be 
told how deeply its regulation affects the home life of the agricul- 
tural poor. The policy of the different unions on this question 
differs toto celo; but in this one respect the guardians wield a 
power which, for good or for ill, is deeply felt in the country 
districts. 1t will never be an easy thing to strike an even balance 
between that hard policy of rigid economy which, by breaking up 
homes, separating families, and then driving them into the work- 
house, offers to preserve the lives of the poor at the cost of all 
that makes life worth the having, and that easy, generous- 
seeming, free-handed relief which ends in sure demoralization. 
There are many cases when a little well-timed out-door relief 
may help a man to struggle on until the worst is over, and, at 
the same time, spare him the shame and humiliation of going to 
the workhouse ; but in too many cases experience has shown that 
the taking of the easily offered relief, involving no painful break- 
ing with a familiar past, has been followed by a loss of that 
self-respect which has prompted so many to face even the extreme 
of privation and suffering rather than “ go upon the parish.” It 
would seem that when the first shrinking reluctance has been 
overcome, all unwillingness disappears ; a man accepts the situa- 
tion, and is ready to take parish relief upon every possible and 
available occasion. Seeing that many of the guardians are 
farmers and small tradesmen, themselves having personal know- 
ledge of, and perhaps business relations with, many of the 
applicants, we should have antecedently supposed that the ten- 
dency would have been towards a reckless distribution of out-door 
relief, and the rare complaints we hear on this subject must be 
taken as a testimony to the administrative abilities of a class 
which is likely to have a yearly increasing share in local and 
political life. 

Although the Union is in reality the rating authority as far 
as the poor rate is concerned, its powers are indirect, orders 
being given by the guardians to the overseers of the parishes who 
levy the money. We have already observed that the powers of 
the unions have recently been increased, and they now include 
the whole of the sanitary jurisdiction of the counties. Up to 
the year 1848, when the Public Health Act was passed, the need 
for sanitary legislation had apparently not suggested itself, and 
it is only in quite recent years that men have ceased to regard 
such legislation as the humouring of an amiable but expensive 
crotchet. Up to the year 1872 such sanitary measures as were 
taken in the country districts were under the direction of the 
parish vestries, who themselves in course of time developed 
into “sewer authorities,” under the Act of 1865. But it was 
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not until 1872 that there was any effective action to secure the 
health of the rural districts. In that year an Act was passed, 
followed by another in 1875, under the combined provisions of 
which the whole country has been divided into urban and rural 
sanitary districts. Wherever it happens that a union contains 
no place of sufficient importance to have been constituted an 
urban sanitary authority, the union itself at once becomes a complete 
rural sanitary district, with the board of guardians as its single 
authority. When, on the other hand, a union does comprise an 
urban sanitary district, the remaining portion of the union is held 
to form a complete rural sanitary district, under the administra- 
tion of the board of guardians, who, by the Act of 1876, are con- 
stituted one corporate body, whether acting in their capacity of 
sanitary or poor-law authorities, though it would seem that only 
the rural members of the board would act in cases where both 
urban and rural sanitary districts are comprised within the geo- 
graphical compass of the union. Another very important acces- 
sion to the powers of the union was conferred by the Highways 
Act of 1878, which enabled the jurisdiction of highway boards 
to be handed over to the authorities of the rural sanitary district 
whenever the two areas coincide. These highway boards were 
the creation of an Act of Parliament, passed in the year 1862, 
whereby the magistrates were empowered to divide the counties 
into highway districts, to be placed under the control of boards 
constituted upon much the same principle as the boards of 
guardians, though, as was to be expected, the elective members 
were chosen upon a different method, at a different date, upon a 
different scale of voting, and upon a different qualification. It 
was by the Act of 1878 that the county rate was charged with 
one-half of the expense of the main roads—.¢., of the old turn- 
pikes—except where, for some reason, they have been dismained, 
and of all roads declared by the county authority to be main 
roads—the other half of the expense being still borne by the 
highway district. A further extension of the powers of the 
guardians was effected by the Education Acts of 1876 and 1879, 
by which they were entrusted with the duty of enforcing the 
school attendance, excepting in parishes where a school board had 
been established. The union, then, besides being the secondary 
administrative area, and the only platform upon which the magis- 
terial and representative authorities can meet, has in recent 
years displayed a flexibility and power of swallowing and assimi- 
lating kindred institutions which points to it as likely, not only 
to survive, but to develop. 

We now come to the Parish—the primary and oldest of the 
territorial divisions—and one which, if its administrative fune- 
tions have recently fallen into abeyance, still holds its place in the 
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hearts and affections of the people. The centre of the parochial 
system is and has been the parish church, and around this, 
with its attendant churchyard, there have clustered memories 
and associations too sacred lightly to be trifled with, and which 
give the parish a distinct life quite wanting in such artificial com- 
binations as highway districts or petty sessional divisions. Every 
man knows to what parish he belongs, but no one greatly cares 
to what petty sessional division. When we remember that Arch- 
bishop Theodore of Tarsus, who lived in the latter part of the 
seventh century, is pointed at by the finger of tradition as the 
founder of the parochial system, it will be seen that the parish 
must stand on a different footing from those territorial divisions 
which are but the fitful creations of a magisterial convenience. 

The parish and the township have existed side by side for 
more than a thousand years ; though, as in most cases, the areas 
coincide, the parish has come to be the township ecclesiastically 
considered, and in many parts of England the distinction between 
them is forgotten. It is important, however, to bear in mind 
that, originally, the parish was simply a part of the ecclesiastical 
economy of the kingdom—-the district assigned to the ministry 
of a single priest. And it was natural that the bishops should 
follow the existing territorial divisions, and we accordingly find 
them assigning a township, or a group of townships, to the care 
of each priest—just as in our own day a county, or group of 
counties go to make the diocese of a bishop. But, if we turn 
from the past to inquire what position is held by the parish 
under the existing system of local government, we shall find that 
it has indeed fallen from its high estate, and, from being in itself 
a miniature of the realm, has become a little-regarded factor of 
the union or highway district. For, with characteristic disregard 
of the old landmarks, and those ties of a living sympathy, in the 
absence of which any administrative area must remain a geo- 
graphical expression—with however much red tape its units are 
bound together—recent legislation has passed over all the old 
territorial lines, in order to map out the country anew into a 
perfect maze of parliamentary and lieutenancy divisions, each of 
which is admirable from the point of view from which it is con- 
structed, but, unfortunately, without reference to any other. 
Thus, in the long line of legislation from which the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, the Sanitary Act, and the Highway Act stand 
out conspicuous, the parish has been uniformly ignored. 

To have passed over the parish entirely, however, or to have 
reduced it to a unit useful for rating purposes and a convenient 
factor for the union, would have betrayed a consistency and an 
approach to system phenomenal in its rarity. Parliament has 
been true to itself, and the promoters of the Education Act, 
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passing in review the areas, new and old, into which the 
country is divided, pitched upon the parish as the most suitable of 
all for carrying out the working of this important Act. As 
the result of this judicious selection, the parish has started 
into new life, while the hot contests for and against the school 
board have brought about a sense of parochial unity unknown for 
generations. Until this last successful attempt to galvanize it 
into activity, the parish had been allowed to enjoy an honoured 
repose. The tide of legislation had set in against it, and “ the 
heads of the parish in vestry assembled” was fast becoming a 
venerable myth. The control of its own paupers was taken from 
it, and the change was followed by the Union Chargeability Act ; 
the parish constable gave place to the county policeman, and the 
lover of old forms must have felt that even the position of the 
parish headle was insecure. The functions of the vestry were 
hourly becoming of a more shadowy nature; while its business 
capacity was guaranteed by its having a parson as ex officio 
chairman. With the Act of 1870, however, and the gradual 
development of the educational system, much of the old torpor 
has passed away, and the parish may yet become a unit not to be 
overlooked in any future scheme of administrative reform. 

Having now passed in rapid review some portion of the 
complicated machinery by which the existing local government 
is carried on, it remains to consider the various schemes of 
simplification and reform which have been suggested. Of the 
various Bills which, from time to time, have been submitted to 
Parliament, the boldest and most statesmanlike was that backed 
with the name of Mr. Goschen in the year 1871. Speaking a 
few months ago at a public meeting in Rugby, Mr. Goschen 
said :— 


Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1874 brought in a Bill with which I 
was charged, aiming at a double reform—that of our system of local 
government and that of our system of local rating. In both cases the 
ratepayer is the pivot. As regards the new organization, we aimed 
at giving every parish or group of parishes—every unit, in fact, of 
local government—a civil head, a man on whom responsibility might 
fasten. ‘The unit may have been too small; that was not the essence 
of the plan. The essential point was that every rural district should 
have a civil head. Towns have their civil heads, their mayors, who 
preside, as it were, over municipal life. What would municipal life 
be without the mayor? We sometimes smile at municipal eccentricities; 
but with all their imperfections our municipal institutions have taught 
the citizen self-government, and that civic pride which is not without 
real public advantage. Why should the inhabitants of country districts 
be denied the privileges which have done so much for the towns? 
We further proposed (and I hope the proposal will be repeated): that 
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all local elections should be held on the same registry, on the same 
qualifications, with the same forms, and on one day. All local officers, 
guardians, civil heads, members of local boards were to be chosen 
simultaneously by one civic act. We wished to give some local im- 
portance to these elections. The inhabitants were at least to know 
when they took place, and to have voting made easy. As it is, what 
do most of us know of local elections in rural districts? I have a 
little property in Sussex which, as a Nemesis of my curiosity as a 
student of local government, is situated in two counties, four parishes, 
three highway districts, and five ecclesiastical divisions. Have I ever 
voted for waywarden? Never. Or for an overseer? Never. Or 
for any parochial officer? Never, although I religiously open all 
parochial papers which come to me. I may have failed in one civic 
duty. I occasionally see notices on the church-door asI go in and 
out of church, but I have not read them. Somehow, the immediate 
moment before or after public worship does not seem the most appro- 
priate time for the satisfaction of one’s curiosity as a ratepayer. No, 
gentlemen: here and there real local interest may flourish; but in 
many parts of the country it cannot be said to exist. Interest is taken 
by the magistrates in sessions, and by farmers and landlords in the 
administration of the Poor Law. The guardians and the magistrates 
do their work earnestly; but the great mass of the rural population 
have no public life. It must be created, and to create it is not an 
unworthy task for the Liberal Party. 


With the spirit of these remarks we are in cordial sympathy, 
but we must be permitted to doubt whether the means proposed 
were well calculated to attain the desired result. The marked 
feature of Mr. Goschen’s Bill was the attempt to make the 
parish the unit area for rating and electoral purposes. Each 
parish was to elect a board of representatives, to whom was to be 
entrusted the executive duties hitherto belonging to the vestry, 
and also to choose a chairman who would become the civie head 
of the parish—the responsible and accessible officer to whom 
communication or appeal might be made. These chief parochial 
officers, voting by petty sessional districts, were to elect members 
who should sit upon the county financial boards as the repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers—such members constituting half 
the board, the other half being composed of the justices. Side 
by side with this arrangement were certain proposals for 
strengthening the hands of the boards of guardians, and passing 
into their management certain matters which, for the most part, 
subsequent legislation has brought within the province of the 
union. The weakest part of this scheme was the selection of the 
parish as the unit area—an area which may confidently be 
pronounced too small. We have already seen that until the 
passing of the Education Act, with its consequent contests over 
the schools, the parish as a factor in local self-government had 
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fallen into disuse. And in spite of the sentimental interest 
which may long continue to cling to it, and which, under other 
circumstances, we should gladly have preserved, we must depre- 
cate any attempt again to thrust it forward as a distinct element 
in political life. Nor could Mr. Goschen attach a large 
importance to such civic and public virtues as might be elicited 
in tiny contests raging in constituencies, which would be repre- 
sented by a circle of little more than one mile radius, There is 
an incompleteness, too, about Mr. Goschen’s scheme which 
cannot fail to be noticed; for, while the parochial system is 
brought into immediate contact with the county boards, the « 
union, with its aggregate of powers, is left out in the cold, 
without apparent relation either to one or the other. Nor is it 
at all clear why three distinct bodies are necessary for carrying 
on the business of the county ; and, whatever the areas selected, 
the first requirement ought to be that the larger should be some 
multiple of the smaller. The choice of the petty sessional district 
as the area within which the civic heads of the constituent 
parishes should vote for their representatives on the county 
boards is recommended by the fact that these divisions respect 
the boundaries both of the county and the parish, but nevertheless 
is open to serious objections. Not only are these divisions the 
most artificial of all the arbitrary areas into which the counties 
have been cut up, few but the magistrates’ clerks knowing 
of anything but their existence, but they are essentially justices’ 
areas; not binding men by the ties of any local interest, and 
therefore unfit for electoral units. Ifthe petty sessional division 
had been the sphere within which any considerable body of men 
had been accustomed to work together for some important 
administrative purpose, there might have been some reason for 
adding yet another electoral area to the existing chaos. But, on 
the contrary, we find that all the chief local interests are centred 
elsewhere; that highway, poor-law, rating, educational, and 
sanitary questions—all the elements of local life—are, to a 
greater or less extent, common to the union. The difficulties 
which attend the choice of the union as the primary unit will be 
dealt with at a later stage of our inquiry ; for the present it is 
enough to put forward reasons which seem conclusive against an 
electoral area, which, besides being wholly irregular in size and 
population, is not only new, but overlaps and differs from almost 
every other. At the same time it is fair to observe that since 
the date of Mr. Goschen’s Bill changes have passed over our 
local government which would probably go far to modify his 
judgment as to the choice of the most convenient area, whether 
for electoral or administrative purposes. Thus, in the speech 
referred to in an earlier part of this paper, Mr. Goschen 
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according to the number of counties they. overlap. The true 
number is 649. And there is reason for supposing that a large 
number of the overlapping unions would present little difficulty, 
either from the smallness of the overlapping part or the sparse- 
ness of its population. Thus, in a memorandum of Mr. R. S. 
Wright, there occurs a passage which was quoted by Mr. Rath- 
bone in the debate on Mr. Sclater-Booth’s County Government 
Bill, on the 14th of February, 1878, in which the following 
attempt at classification is made :— 


Out of 650 unions, about 60 are wholly urban; of the remainder, 
about 410 are wholly comprised each in one county. Out of the 180 
unions which remain, and which extend into several counties, the 
parts which extend into a different county from that in which thé 
bulk of the population is situated have in 100 cases a population of 
less than 2,000, and in 54 other cases less than 5,000, and might 
probably be merged in other unions. In the 63 other cases the popu- 
lation of the outlying part exceeds 5,000. In some of these cases 
there will, no doubt, be some inconvenience in disturbing the existing 
unions. But, even if it should be thought expedient in certain of 
these cases to preserve the existing unions, with special provisions for 
representation on the county boards of the several counties into which 
they respectively extend, this does not appear to furnish a valid argu- 
ment against simplification of areas and authorities in that great 
majority of cases in which no such special difficulty exists. 


It has been suggested by Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, in a 
very able article, which forms part of the work on Local Govern- 
ment appearing at the head of this article, that power should 
be given to the Local Government Board to, in certain cases, 
create unions without workhouses, arrangements being made for 
the reception of their indoor paupers at a fixed payment of so much 
a head in the establishment of one of the neighbouring unions. 
This device seems well calculated to meet those cases where, 
whether from the geographical aspect of country or for reasons 
of local finance, it shall be found inexpedient to merge the lopped- 
off portion of a union in the adjoining area, and is a plan which 
has been tried with success in several districts of the metropolis. 
In some cases it might be found more convenient to alter the 
boundary line of the county, though such alterations might 
require to be effected with some delicacy to avoid injuring local 
susceptibilities. Such changes would only be of a very trifling 
nature—not to be perceived on the largest maps—and may be 
supported on the broad ground of national convenience ; though 
we cannot think that Lord Edmund strengthens the position by 
reminding us that in early periods of our history county boun- 
daries were frequently altered, quoting Mr. Pearson’s “ Histori- 
cal Maps of England” to the effect that “ Waleran the hunts- 
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man turned a yard land and a half out of the county (Hampshire), 
and transferred it to Wiltshire,” or, even by reminding us that 
before the Conquest Monmouth and Lancashire were not counties 
at all. If we have to go back for our precedents to the period 
before the Conquest, we had better leave them alone. 

Having once got the Unions within the lines of the county, 
there could be no difficulty in making the petty sessional 
and lieutenancy divisions conform to the same area, while the 
parishes have always been the constituent parts of the union.* 
Taking, then, the union «is the recognized unit of local adminis- 
tration, and as the sphere where the representatives of the rate- 
payers and the nominees of the Crown have for years met and 
worked together for the common good, we are led to the con- 
clusion that we have here the model upon which the higher 
county boards must be built up. Considering the experience of 
the magistrates in county administration, and the length of time 
during which they have had the control of local government, 
and, above all, the many-sided testimony to the purity, efficiency, 
and economy by which their long rule has been marked, it would 
be only reasonable that one-third of the seats on the county 





* Since these lines were written a bill has been laid before Parliament 
backed with the names of Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, Mr. Pell, Mr. 
Howard, and Mr. Yorke, “tor the alteration of theAreas of Local Govern- 
ment in certain cases, and for the Re-arrangement of Boundaries.” This 
Bill, which stands for the second reading on the 17th of May, leaves little 
to be desired, either in the way of thoroughness or finality, and if it ever 
becomes law will secure all the objects we have advocated above. The 
principal objects of the Bill, as expressed in the preamble, are to provide 
that no poor-law parish or union shall extend over the boundary of any 
county; that no poor-law parish shall be divided into isolated parts; 
that every highway parish shall be coincident in area with some poor-law 
parish ; that highway districts shall be coincident with some rural sani- 
tary district; that no poor-law parish shall be entirely included or 
surrounded by another. The means provided for securing these ends are 
of the boldest, full powers being given to the Local Government Board to 
break up parishes, to dissolve and reconstruct unions, and to alter 
boundaries, whether county or other, At the same time, in order to 
consult local feeling as much as possible, the eighth section of the Act 
provides that, before framing a scheme in relation to any case with which 
they are by the Act required to deal, the Local Government Board shall 
publish an advertisement in papers circulating in districts so proposed to 
be dealt with, expressing their intention of dealing with the same. If 
within two months of such publication the county authorities of any 
county, or board of guardians in any union, in which any part of any area 
which is thus proposed to be dealt with is situated, gives notice to the 
Local Government Board of their intention to prepare and to submit to 
them a draft scheme dealing with such case, the Local Government 
Board shall not themselves prepare any draft scheme until they have 
received the draft scheme so to be submitted to them. The same section 
goes - to provide that such schemes shall be submitted within twelve 
months. 
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boards should be reserved for them, the other two-thirds of the 
board being left to the free and unrestricted choice of the poor- 
law guardians of each county voting in the union district, which 
should then be the only electoral and administrative subdivision 
of the county. It is both likely and desirable that some magis- 
trates should be among the members chosen by the guardians to 
represent them on the county board—the objection to government 
by quarter sessions being, not that it was magisterial, but that it 
was unrepresentative. The principle of indirect election has been 
adopted in all the legislative attempts which have been hitherto 
made to grapple with this question, and is supported by the 
authority of Mr. Brodrick in his essay on Local Government, 
appearing in the volume of the Cobden Club. The principle of 
immediate and direct election by the ratepayers has, on the other 
hand, been vigorously advocated in the same volume by Mr. 
Acland and Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice ; and in the debates on 
Mr. Sclater-Booth’s bill a curious division of opinion on this 
subject was manifest—a division coinciding pretty much with 
the party lines. The Liberal contention for a system of direct 
election derives weight from the undoubted fact that such a 
system would secure to the people that larger and more immediate 
share in the ruling of their own affairs which it has been the 
single object of the movement to win. If the careful and 
economical management of the county affairs had been all that 
was required, there would have been no need for change in the 
existing arrangements. There is much, therefore, to be said in 
favour of a form of election which, as the most likely to rouse the 
ratepayers into public activity, and to induce them to take their 
legitimate share in local life, is best calculated to develop those 
civic and public virtues which it is the object of the measure to 
secure. On the other hand, the experience of the boroughs 
teaches us how surely a system of direct election leads to the 
introduction of a party strife into the ministration of local affairs 
—to a state of things where a public scavenger cannot be chosen 
without regard to his political complexion. 

Common sense seems to demand that on a purely adminis- 
trative board men should be chosen for their business capacities, 
and not for their allegiance to this or that political faction. The 
poor-law guardians are elected as men in whom the ratepayers 
have confidence, on the strength of business habits and powers 
of public usefulness, and therefore are well fitted for the task of 
selecting members for the county board, whose only true qualifi- 
cation is their capacity for managing the county business; while 
the added trusts reposed in them would tend to raise the position 
of the guardians, and so attract the services of a better class of 
men. The county board, therefore, would consist of a body of men 
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varying according to the size of the county, and whose number 
would be determined in each case by the Local Government 
Board, of whom one-third would ‘be magistrates elected at 
quarter sessions and the other two-thirds the representatives of 
the ratepayers chosen by the guardians voting in the union 
districts. The whole board would be under the presidency of 
the Lord Lieutenant, while the Sheriff and the county represen- 
tatives might sit as ex-officio members. Having thus got our 
county boards, it only remains to consider the functions with 
which they should be clothed. And these at the outset would 
consist of all the non-judicial powers exercised by the magistrates 
at quarter sessions, together with a general control over the 
management and administration of the constituent unions. 

We say at the outset, for if we succeed in getting a governing 
body for the county, which shall be able to front the encroachments 
of the Local Government Board with something more than the 
collective opinions of the magistrates, and which shall speak with 
all the authority of a representative institution, it cannot fail, 
sooner or later, to attract to itself new duties and more extended 
powers, There is a wide range of subjects, such as factories, 
mines, arterial drainage, storage of water, schools of every grade, 
conservancy of rivers, commons, and even railway communica- 
tion, which might, with great advantage, be committed to county 
boards. The dates of the elections and period for which members 
should continue to sit upon the board are questions which ma 
fairly be left until the time comes for drafting the Bill, but for 
the sake of securing some kind of continuity of policy, as well 
as avoiding the effects of those violent oscillations of opinion which 
seem inseparable from a broad electoral basis, it would be well 
that members should hold their seats for three or five years ; and, 
with a view to discourage anything like party contests, the 
members might retire by rotation in pairs. ‘These, however, are 
details on which we have no wish to insist, if only the salient 
features of administrative reform can be accepted. 

The administration of justice in the counties may, for the 
present, be considered as lying outside the sphere of legitimate 
reform. The criminal jurisdiction exercised at quarter sessions, 
and the power of the justices in the petty sessional cvurts, 
has worked well—the purity of their decisions is seldom, if 
ever, impeached, and any proposal to exchange the magis- 
trates for such third-rate lawyers as might be substituted 
as stipendiaries would be universally resented. The kind of 
justice administered at the petty sessions is often of a rough- 
and-ready sort, but generally meets the necessity of the 
case. Here, perhaps, where the magistrates so often know the 
antecedents of the men who appear before them, more than 
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elsewhere, the sentences are determined less by the immediate 
merits of the case than the general merits of the individual ; 
if the prisoner has not deserved quite such a severe punishment 
for this offence he has for another. And this tendency to take a 
broad view of the situation—to go beyond the offence charged, 
and to deal leniently or the reverse, according to the general 
character of the offender, is inseparable from any system 
approaching to paternal government. It is possible that the 
justices may lay too much stress upon certain offences, such as 
poaching, breaking fences, or stealing turnips—but this is only 
to say that they have their class idiosyncrasies; and if it were 
proved that they thought too much of turnip-tops, any other 
body of men would be sure to attach an undue importance to 
something else, at least as trifling and probably less nutritive. 
Otherwise admirably suited to its conditions, the unbought 
justice of the counties has still the damning fault of being 
anomalous, and we may some day hear the cry that the adminis- 
tration of justice ought not to be left in the hands of those who 
have not necessarily had a legal training. But for the present, 
and probably for many years to come, the judicial business of the 
magistrates may still be entrusted tv them, and in any case has 
no place in any contemplated scheme for the reform of local 
government. 

It is now time to sum the results which may be expected when 
our reformers have done their work. We have already stated 
that we look neither for greater efficiency nor any immediate. 
economy in the management of the county expenditure. But 
we may fairly expect a saving in the method of collecting the 
various rates and in the reduction which might then be made 
in the numbers of the clerks, secretaries, and others holding 
official positions—some seven thousand of whom are now under- 
stood to be feeding on the public. The concentration of authority 
would probably result in local appointments being made with 
greater regard to individual capacity than hitherto—in the long 
run the surest of all the forms of economy. The possibility of 
rendering service on the county boards would afford an opening for 
that local patriotism on the value of which Lord Derby has 
insisted with characteristic emphasis, while opportunities would 
be afforded to that municipal ambition which would see in local 
suecess the stepping-stone to national.eminence. Nor would 
the gain be a small one if the county boards, by relieving the 
Imperial Parliament of some of its burdens, were to set free 
that congested machine. But the result most directly aimed at, 
and the good most likely to be won, lies in the strengthening of 
local institutions, the increasing of local responsibilities, and the 
invigorating of local life. The country has long ago been com- 
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mitted to the principle that it is better that the people should 
rule themselves in a poor, imperfect, stumbling way, than that 
they should be governed with far-sighted wisdom by a despot. 
The political education of the people, therefore, and the fitting 
them for the right use of the franchise must always be objects 
of the first importance, and objects which may fairly be insisted 
on in putting forward a scheme of county reform. 

Closely connected with this subject is the question of local 
taxation and the questionable possibility of relieving real property 
from some of its burdens. There is the farmers’ complaint who . 
have to look on, and to pay, while their children are being 
educated up into incapacity. There is the complaint that the 
whole burden of the highways of the kingdom is borne by real 
property—an injustice which becomes acute in the case of 
parishes through which the connecting road between two great 
trade centres happens to run, or a road leading from a railway 
upon which there is a heavy mineral traffic. There is the 
louder complaint that the whole maintenance of the poor falls 
upon the land—which seems inequitable, whether we regard the 
poor-laws as a form of national insurance against violence or 
the fulfilment of a Christian duty. These are questions calling 
for the national consideration, but for the present we must lay 
them aside, feeling that sufficient for the day is the reform 
thereof. 





otc 


Arr. III.—THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ST. THOMAS. 


Sancti Thome A quinatis Opera Omnia. 25 Vols. 
Parme. 1852-71. 


N a late number of this Review I gave a very general account 
of the direction which the study of the nervous system, 
and particularly of the brain, has recently taken. Besides the 
interest which the subject must have in itself for every thoughtful 
mind, I had the further object of enabling my readers to judge 
of my accuracy, when I proceeded to show that the psychology 
of Aristotle, as stated by St. Thomas, is in substantial agreement 
with the conclusions of modern science, which I shall now under- 
take, I do so the more readily, because I was myself led to 
adopt the Thomist philosophy, not from any preconceived idea 
of its authority, but from finding it had so completely anticipated, 
in all its main outlines, the methods and inferences of physiology. 
I was struck with the contrast between this and the modern - 
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schemes of philosophy, which seemed to have no special relation 
to physical science even when they were not contradicted 
thereby. 

In the first place, the Thomist philosophy has always pro- 
minently asserted the intimate connection between physiology 
and psychology. In the earlier half of this century the French 
“spiritualist” school made this one of their chief objections to 
scholasticism ;* now the pendulum of human thought has swung 
in the opposite direction, and we have to protest, even more 
earnestly, against the study of the mind being swamped in that 
of its material instrument. 

And, although Aristotle and, to a less extent, his scholastic 
followers, were even ludicrously mistaken as to many physio- 
logical details, their grasp of the general principles of biology 
was singularly clear and satisfactory. For example: the theory 
of evolution, as based upon the differentiation of parts, was well 
known and lucidly stated by St. Thomas, who traces it back to 
Plato; and if Aristotle and his school rejected the Darwinian 
theory, as crudely stated by Empedocles, it was for reasons 
identical with those which have weighed in modern times with such 
biologists as Asa Gray and Kolliker. 

Moreover, the founder of the Peripatetic school and its chief 
reviver in Europe had both fortunately that habit of mind which 
can only be developed by the practical study of natural science. 
It is well known that the insatiable curiosity of Aristotle led 
him to dissect every available animal, and to base upon his dis- 
sections a natural scheme of zoological classification. The labours 
of Albert the Great have been less heard of, yet they have been 
described by a modern zoologist of note;+ and there can be no 
doubt that he practically studied natural history with the 
industry and thoroughness of a German. I have only read his 
zoological works very cursorily, but I remember noticing that 
he speaks of dissecting the eyes of a mole, the central nervous 
system of many animals, and the heart of some rare cetacean 
which had been sent him from the North, besides undertaking 
journeys to study such natural phenomena as the growth of rare 
trees or the disappearance of rivers. Under such training St. 
Thomas was in no danger of ignoring the first claims of natural 
science and its bearing on philosophy. 

It is still more important that there was no such difference in 
the Peripatetic school between the methods of studying mental 
and bodily phenomena as has prevailed since the revolution of 
Descartes. It is well known that the Comtists, and in 





* See Sanseverino, “ Dynamilogia,” p. 317., 
t Pouchet, “ Les Sciences Naturelles au Moyen Age.” 
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England Dr. Maudsley, have protested against the mode 
of interrogating consciousness proposed by Locke and Mill, 
and followed by most psychologists. In so doing, they 
are unknowingly returning to the method clearly laid down by 
Aristotle and St. Thomas—namely, that the objects of thought 
must be studied before mental acts, and these, again, before the 
faculties of the mind can be investigated.* In the Peripatetic 
scheme, indeed, biology and psychology are parts of the same 
science, as treating of the Yuyxy, or anima, a word which cannot 
be expressed by any English equivalent. “If we translate it 
‘vital principle, it is this, but a great deal besides; if ‘ mind,’ 
we leave out as much at one end as the former translation did at 
the other.”t Aristotle’s conception of the nature of life is, 
however, so completely implied in all the rest of his psychology 
that I must attempt some statement of it in modern language, 
and it will then appear to be entirely compatible with the present 
state of science. 

1t will be obvious on reflection that any rational explanation 
of the nature of life in general is only to be sought for in some 
higher generalizaticn, which shall connect the phenomena of the 
inanimate world with those of living beings. It is the peculiar 
merit of Aristotle’s theory to observe this primary condition of 
the problem, which (so far as I know) has been ordinarily dis- 
regarded by other philosophers. Like the earlier physical philo- 
sophers of Greece, he was met, at the outset of his study of 
Nature with the difficulty of reconciling the ceaseless change 
of the material universe with that fundamental unity and 
permanence which can be discerned in it. This difficulty would 
be the more pressing to him, because he was more profoundly 
convinced than his predecessors of the order, regularity, and law 
which govern the world. 

He was led to the conclusion that there must be in all material 
objects two principles—a passive undetermined substratum, and 
an active determining cause of equilibrium or change; and these 
he termed vAy and cidoc, which we translate Matter and Form. 

Many attempts have been made in the later history of 
philosophy to replace this view of Nature by one of greater 
simplicity, and to account for all the phenomena by the assump- 
tion either of forces or atoms alone. But as soon as details have 
to be considered it is always found necessary to amend both these 
hypotheses by assuming in the one case that the forces are 





* Prius oportebit determinare de obiectis quam de actibus, et de actibus 
prius quam de potentiis (2 An. lect. 6,and 1* qu. 84 art.1; 10 Ver. art. 9). 
t Grant, “ Ethics of Aristotle,” vol. i. p. 236. 
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localized, and in the other that the atoms are heterogeneous.* 
It will be observed that these qualifications reintroduce the 
dualism which is sought to be avoided; and the inadequacy of 
both dynamism and atomism thus revealed comes out more fully 
on further examination. This has been done by Dr. Martineau; 
and it will be difficult, if not impossible, for any one who follows 
his profound and subtle examination of the subject to avoid his 
conclusion. He says that “inasmuch as both matter and force 
are intellectual data, involved respectively in the principle of 
objectivity and in that of causality, neither can be substituted for 
the other. For ages each has been struggling to end the divided 
sway; but the rival, though often driven from the front, has 
always founded at last an impregnable retreat, whence its rights 
return to recognition when the usurping rage is past.”t It will 
hardly be necessary for me to say that these two principles are 
assumed in the Peripatetic philosophy to be absolutely inseparable, 
and to be distinguishable, not by any physical or chemical 
analysis, but by that necessity of our minds which refers diverse 
phenomena to different sources. Thus, we seem compelled to 
ascribe the shape, size, and movements of the atoms which make 
up elementary bodies to some cause other than that which deter- 
mines their extension. ‘This distinction is even more obvious in 
the case of chemical compounds, where there must be some imma- 
nent power, building up the atoms into molecules, and maintaining 
them in what must often be a very complex equilibrium. When 
we come to the simplest animal bodies, we find that the manifold 
compounds of carbon of which they consist have still more urgent 
need of some co-ordinating and maintaining principle. This, 
stripped of scholastic language, is the function of Aristotle’s 
Yoxn, St. Thomas’s anima, and, so far as I am aware, it is a 
view of life in no point incompatible with modern science. On 
the contrary, it would be easy to multiply quotations, such as the 
following from Professor Tait, which entirely coincide with it :— 
“ It seems from the observations of physiologists . . . . that the 
vital force, if there be such, is not a force which does work, 
but merely directs, as it were, the other natural forces how to 
apply their energies. .... The labourers are the physical forces, 
and the overseer the vital force.” 

Those who followed the controversy as to the nature of life, 
some years ago, between Professor Huxley and Dr. Lionel Beale, 
will observe that the Thomist view lies between them. The 
definition of life given by the former—the correlation of physical 





* Professor Birks (“ Modern Physical Fatalism ” cap. ix.) has given a 
summary of the principal theories advocated, which will bear out this 
statement. 

_ ¥ Modern Materialism, Contemporary Review, February, 1876. 
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forees—requires, by a mental necessity, the existence of some 
co-ordinating unity ; but Dr. Beale exceeded the bounds of proof 
in supposing that this unity must be an entity distinct from the 
organism. 

Several important consequences follow from this view of the 
nature of the vital principle which I have been endeavouring to 
state. I may mention one, asa singular illustration of what I 
said above, that St. Thomas’s grasp of general biological principles 
is correct, even when he is at fault as to the particular facts 
before him. He taught that the anima could be divided, by 
the division of the body, in all animals that were sufficiently 
elementary to live without a variety of organs. He chose as his 
example the division of insects and worms, in which the segments 
appear to live when separated: this we know is an error, the 
first true instance of the kind having been discovered by Trembley 
in the last century.* 

Another corollary of this conception of the vital principle is 
that there can be but one in every living animal, and that the 
nutrition and growth of the body therefore depend upon it, as 
well as those highest operations of the mind, which in their 
scope transcend the organism. 

This was a point of considerable importance in St. Thomas’s 
day, as it supplied a refutation of the Averroist doctrine, then so 
widely spread, that there was only one intellect common to all 
mankind. St. Thomas, therefore, laid much stress upon it; and 
it is interesting to remark that it has been explicitly adopted by 
several physiologists, such as Dr. Carpenter and Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, the latter of whom says that Aristotle in this “ stands at 
“the point of view now generally occupied by the most advanced 
thinkers,” referring specially to Mr. J. D. Morell as an example. 

Although the connection between the soul and the body was 
so decidedly held by the Peripatetics to be an immediate one— 
both being looked upon as inseparable constituents of one 
whole—St. Thomas was not inconsistent in teaching that in 
action they were connected by some intermediary.t Here, again, 
he would have the unanimous assent of physiologists, who would 
all agree (whatever views they entertain as to the nature of 





* F. Lepidi, the latest Thomist commentator, seems hardly to have 
apprehended his master’s teaching on this point; so I quote one of 
several decisive passages :—“ Ideo non quelibet pars animalis est animal, 
sicut queelibet pars ignis est ignis, quia omnes operationes ignis salvantur 
in qualibet parte eius, non autem omnes operationes animalis salvantur 
in on parte eius, maxime in animalibus perfectis.”—De Anima, 

a 7™, 

~~ “Anima unitur corpori ut forma sine medio, ut motor autem per 

- medium.”—De Anima, art. 9. 
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consciousness) that its immediate relations to the body, in 
sensation and motion, are all correlated to the discharge of 
nerve-force. In this matter, indeed, the new physiology is more 
consistent with the immateriality of the soul than was the old. 
The scholastics believed that the immediate servant of the mind 
was some zvo7, or spiritus—attenuated, yet still material. 
This was consistent with the general Peripatetic doctrine of 
GAAowsie (or change in the accidental conditions of a substance), 
which is the weakest point in their scheme of physics. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer points out* that the discovery of insensible 
motion has enabled even materialist philosophers to realize that 
mind has no direct kinship with matter, but only with the 
undulations of imponderable substance. 

In one other fundamental question -as to the nature of the 
mind modern science has given its verdict in favour of the 
scholastic doctrine, and against the tendency of psychology since 
Descartes. That philosopher, as is well known, was believed to 
have made a great discovery in asserting that the essence of the 
soul is thought, so that the realm of psychology would be simply 
conterminous with that of consciousness; and in this he was 
followed by the philosophers of the eighteenth century, with the 
single exception of Leibnitz. The scholastics of that time, from 
Goudin to Roselli, objected that a large part of our lives is 
passed in a state of unconsciousness; but they laid no stress 
upon the more fatal objection, that mental processes, often of a 
very complex kind, must frequently be gone through without 
any trace of consciousness. This has been abundantly illustrated 
by modern physiologists, some of whose observations I noted in 
my previous article : and I need now only refer to Dr. Carpenter’s 
doctrine of “ unconscious cerebration,” as it is so well known in 
England. The result of their study of this subject has been 
to show that Descartes’ doctrine of the nature of mind is 
inconsistent with the present state of science ; and this has been 
expressly pointed out by M. Ribot, who has devoted such 
particular attention to physiological psychology.t It is interes- 
ting to note that the parallel Cartesian doctrine of the nature of 
matter is likewise rejected by physicists. 

I now pass from considering the nature of the vital principle 
in general to some of the details in which the Thomist philosophy 
harmonizes with modern science. 





* “Principles of Psychology,” cap. 10. 

+ “L’Hérédité” part iii. pond 3 . 

} “ This error runs through every part of Descartes’ great work 
We shall find it more conducive to material progress to recognize, with 
Newton, the ideas of time and space as distinct, at least in thought, from 
that of the material system.*—Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, p. 18. 
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As to the nature of the physiological process in sensation, 
Sir W. Hamilton found (I think hypercritically) that Aristotle’s 
language was ambiguous. I think he would have no such 
difficulty with his medieval followers, who are perfectly clear in 
asserting that it is of the nature of alteratio, under which 
they would have included electrical and chemical changes, and 
all other forms of molecular (as distinguished from molar) move- 
ments.* These changes in the nervous system were called by the 
schoolmen species sensibiles, and have been much derided by 
late philosophers; but are obviously necessary intermediaries 
between the impressions made upon the sense and sensation. 
These were not looked upon by the schoolmen, any more than by 
men of science to-day, as images of the reality without, but as 
means by which that is known—* species sensibilis non est id 
quod sentitur, sed id quo sentitur.”t+ Physiologists, in common 
with all men who are not “ debauched by philosophy,” are agreed 
on this matter, and I have no excuse for dwelling on a distine- 
tion, of which the importance to philosophy since Descartes can 
hardly be exaggerated. Its neglect was the main cause of that 
confusion of thought which issued in the idealism of Berkeley, 
and of which the climax was reached by Sir W. Hamilton, who 
(to the astonishment of Grote and Mill) rejected the teaching of 
his predecessors as repugnant to common sense, and yet himself 
asserted that we see, not external objects, but the rays of light 
in contact with the retina. 

The scholastic teaching as to the internal senses is one of the 
most remarkable anticipations of modern science. Its essential 
point is the assertion that the sensory impressions derived from 
without are, in all the higher animals and in man, further elabo- 
rated by a series of mental processes, distinct from mere sensation, 
but equally connected with the action of the nerve-centres. Beyond 
this general statement, there was much divergence among the fol- 
lowers of Aristotle, owing to the fragmentary character of his 
psychological treatises. St. Thomas classified these mental processes 
into two stages, according as they are concerned with data, either 
immediately furnished by the external senses, or only implied 
and suggested by them, which were termed respectively the 
sensus conmunis, and estimativa; with each of these he 





* “Non est intelligendum, quod huiusmodi motus sit localis, quasi 
quorumdam corporum defluentium a re visa ad oculum; sed secundum 
alterationem que est motus ad formam.”—De Sensu et Sensato, lect 5. 

+ Scotus (quodlib. xiv.) puts the point clearly :—* Aliquid esse medium 
cognoscendi potest intelligi dupliciter. Uno modo quod sit medium cog- 
nitum, sic quod per ipsum cognoscatur aliud, sicut cognoscitur conclusio 
per principium ; alio modo quod non sit medium cognitum, sed ratio 
cognoscendi solum, sicut species sensibilis in sensu est ratio sentiendi.” 
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associated a distinct faculty and organ of memory, that con- 
nected with the sensus communis being named imaginatio, or 
phantasia, the other memoria. 

This mode of looking at the higher sensory phenomena had, 
as it seems to me, several very important advantages over the 
classifications that have since prevailed. In the first place (what 
has most immediate connection with physiology) an attempt was 
made to localize each of these internal senses in different parts of 
the brain. This was based upon the vivisections of Galen,* 
which led him and his followers to suppose that the cavities in 
the brain, called the “ventricles,” were the receptacles of that 
avon Which, as I have said before, was supposed to be the vehicle 
of sensation and motion. It is hardly possible now to repress a 
smile at what seems such a ludicrous mistake ; but the principle 
followed was a sound one, and in remarkable contrast to, the 
endeavours made by phrenologists to localize their ill-assorted 
groups of faculties. 

The sensus communis has indeed been expressly assigned a 
seat by Luys, Meynert, and others, in the optic thalamus, a mass 
of grey matter at the base of the brain, where the various 
sensory nerves appear to converge. Physiologists do not gene- 
rally admit this, but are inclined to hold that the sensoriwm 
connumne is constituted by the close connection of the cells, 
in the surface of the central hemispheres devoted to sensory 
functions. Some very remarkable observations on this subject 
have recently been made by Ferrier and Tamburini, which 
promise that eventually the seat of this faculty may be fixed with 
considerable precision. The only attempt at cerebral localization 
made by the medieval philosophers from which physiologists 
would decidedly dissent in principle is their looking for a separate 
site for the tmaginatio and memoria, distinct from that of 
the senses of which they merely preserve the results. This was 
probably connected with the mistaken belief that sensation was 
connected with some movement of the rvoy or “ vital spirit,’ 
which I have before alluded to, and which would need some place 
for its preservation. Modern science is agreed in teaching 
that every act of sensation makes some enduring change in 
the nerve-cells concerned, which registers indelibly what has 
occurred, and which represents by association its original 
cause. Yet the latest writer on the functions of the brain— 
Munk—teaches that the seat of the memory of visual impressions 
differs from the seat of visual impressions themselves. 

By the comparison of the data thus collected in the sensoriwm 
convmune, Aristotle and his school taught that five percepts, or 





* “ Hipp. et Platonis Dec.” vii. 3. 
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qualities of body, were learned. These he enumerated as Magni- 
tude, Figure, Motion, Rest, and Number, which was probably 
only intended as a provisional classification ; the whole of his 
psychological treatises being very fragmentary and incomplete. 
St. Thomas subjected these common objects of sense aic@yra 
xowva* to a further analysis, and (as Sir W. Hamiltont pointed 
out) was the first to show that they are all modifications of 
Extension, This suggests that it is interesting to notice what 
was St. Thomas’s opinion on the question, so much debated since 
Berkeley’s time by psychologists, and recently by German phy- 
siologists, as to the way in which we acquire our knowledge of 
extension. It is plain frem such passages as the following, which 
might easily be multiplied, that he derives it from the comparison 
of the data of touch and sight :—*Si esset solus sensus visus, 
cum ipse coloris tantum sit, et color et magnitudo se conse- 
quantur, inter colorem non possemus distinguere et magnitudinem, 
sed viderentur esse idem. Sed quia magnitudo sentitur alio 
sensu quam visu, color autem non, hoc ipsum nobis manifestat 
quod aliud est color et magnitudo.”{ ‘There is room in this 
theory, at any rate, for the results of either the nativist or 
empiricist views (and St. Thomas appears to incline towards the 
latter) whenever that very interesting controversy shall be 
settled. 

The higher category of sensory faculties was only vaguely indi- 
eated by Aristotle, and first defined by Avicenna, to whom, or 
rather to whose Latin translators, the barbarous terms “c@stimatio” 
and “wstimativa” are due.§ He pointed out that a large number 
of the properties of surrounding objects, recognized by animals, 
are only indirectly known by means of the external senses. In 
spite of much interesting matter in Albert the Great, St. Thomas, 
and Scotus, the account given by the schoolmen of cestimatio 
and memovia is more unsatisfactory than that of the other 
senses. But, under the equivalent term “ instinct,” modern 
science still confounds some of the most disparate phenomena of 
animal psychology ; and this is the main reason why greater 
progress has not been made in their study. This is not the place 
for details; but it becomes clear, on examination, that many of 





* He is careful to point out that these are not the products of the 
sensus communis, seeing that the memory of past sensations would 
also be required (2 an. lect. 13). 

+ Note D on Reid, p. 829. ft 2, De An. lect. 1. 

§ Albertus Magnus (Mem. et Rem. cap. i. tr. 1).—It is unfortunate for 
the fame of this great Arabian physician and philosopher that he should 
have been so completely overshadowed by his bolder follower Averroés, 
Even through the medium of barbarous Latin versions, a highly imagi- 
native and poetical mind can be discerned, in great contrast to the 
philosophers of his age. 
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the most seemingly intelligent actions of animals are “auto- 
matic,” or mechanical, being provided for by the structures I 
described in my former article, and being the results of the uncon- 
scious experience either of the individual or of the race. This 
side of the subject has been so ably elucidated by Professor 
Mivart* that any one who desires further information may be 
referred to his paper. But there are some cases of animal 
instinct, which, as the Duke of Argyll has arguedt—and I have 
seen no reply to his arguments—cannot be thus explained, 
He points out the difficulty of supposing that many actions 
could have been originated by animals, which we never see 
disposed to try a fresh career, or to do anything new. And if it 
be supposed they did so originally, and that what was once a 
result of inference is now a result of habit (instinct being on this 
view “lapsed intelligence”) then the faculties of animals must 
originally have been much superior to what they are at the 
present day—a singular exception to the doctrine of evolution. 
Moreover, some of these acts (such as feigning death when 
captured, and leading an enemy away from the neighbourhood of 
the nest) would be positively prejudicial in the struggle for 
existence, unless performed very perfectly ; they can therefore 
hardly have grown up by gradual development. 

In such cases we may trace the germ and anticipation of 
reason; and this is a subject to which St. Thomas several times 
recurs. In like manner he traces the anticipation and rudiments 
of the human will in that conative faculty common to men and 
beasts, which the schoolmen termed drascibilis (Aristotle’s 
Ovpnrixor, as distinguished from ér:Ouunrixdv). With that desire 
of filling up the apparent gaps in the series of creation which has 
struck modern critics as a prominent feature in St. Thomas, he 
several times dwells on this subject, and, as it is one of particular 
importance at the present day, I may be excused for quoting at 
some length from one of his less known works :— 


Vis imaginativa competit anime sensibili secundum propriam 
rationem; sed vis xstimativa inest anime sensibili secundum quod 
participat aliquid rationis; unde ratione huius estimative dicuntur 
animalia quamdam prudentiam habere, sicut ovis fugit lupum, cuius 
inimicitiam nunquam sensit; et similiter ex parte appetitive. Nam, 
quod animal appetat id quod est delectabile secundum sensum (quod 
ad concupiscibile pertinet), est secundum propriam rationem sensibilis 
anime ; sed quod, relicto delectabili, appetat victoriam quam con- 
sequitur cum dolore (quod ad irascibilem pertinet), competit ei secun- 
dum quod attingit aliqualiter appetitum superiorem ; unde irascibilis 
est propinquior rationi et voluntati quam concupiscibilis, t 





* Contemporary Review, April, 1875. 
+ Ibid., November, 1880. ft 25 Ver. art. 2. 
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These internal senses, as well as the corresponding active 
faculties, are, according to the Aristotelian view, as entirely de- 
pendent on the nerve-centres and connected with them as the 
external senses are. This is true alike of men and of the lower 
animals; but there are certain differences between the human 
and animal functions, which Aristotle suggests and St. Thomas 
brings into stronger relief. While in the lower animals all these 
come and go, their presence and prevalence one over another 


‘being determined by external influences and varied bodily states 


alone, in man they can be controlled and directed towards any 
object that the individual may desire. This distinction is most 
obvious in the case of the w@stimatio, the results of which are 
attained in man, not usually by a natural instinct, but by com- 
parison and inference from the results of the other senses: so, 
too, memory is in man developed into the power of recollection.* 

It will be remarked that there is one common requisite for the 
higher development of these faculties, and that is that there 
shatl be a power of. concentration on one subject, and exclusion 
of all others from consciousness. I may quote the words of 
Mr. Grote, in his “ Aristotle,” to show that this was the Peri- 
patetic view, as understood by one to whom its physiological 
interest was probably unknown :—“ The noétic process,” he says, 
“is an arrest of all sensory mental movement, a detention 
of the fugitive thoughts, a subsidence from perturbation, so 
that the attention dwells steadily on the same matter.” 

It may be remembered that in my previous paper I dwelt on 
the power that the higher nerve-centres possess to prevent or 
check the action of ganglia lower than themselves. This “ in- 
hibitory” power would seem to be the necessary physiological 
condition of attention, and, therefore, of all higher thought ; and 
the teaching of Bain and Ferrier seems so far fully justified that 
the functions of the highest nerve-centres are inhibitory. 

At the same time, there is something more to be said. Dr. 
Maudsley (whose real genius leads him, here and elsewhere, 
beyond the limits of the mere physiological school) makes the 
important remark that attention (which this inhibitory power 
serves) has a positive, as well as a negative side—“ the force 
which we mean by attention being rather a vis a fronte attract- 
ing consciousness, than a vis a tergo driving it.” Be this as it 
may, if these inhibitory nerve-centres are the highest discoverable 
by physiology, we must admit that they are governed by some 
higher force, superior, consequently, to all bodily function. The 
only alternative would be to believe in an infinite series of nerve- 
centres, alternately inhibitory and originating, resembling rather 





* See especially De Anima, qu. 13. 
VOL. VIL—NO. [Third Series.] 
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the dreams of an Indian cosmogony than the sober conclusions 
of ascience. This brings us to the limits of physiological psy- 
chology, its final testimony being in favour of the existence of 
human powers which are beyond its direct ken. 

It would be beyond my province to describe and justify the 
Thomist division of the intelligence into the intellectus pos- 
sibilis, and intellectus agens, or faculty of abstraction—a 
distinction which has been ridiculed in St. Thomas, but which 
Balmez showed has been revived by Kant. 

This faculty of abstraction, which Dr. Maudsley admits is 
peculiar to man, was held by Aristotle to owe its power to some 
special infusion of that supramundane force which was so 
remarkable a factor in his conception of the universe. Without 
admitting anything of this kind, St. Thomas taught that the 
intellectus agens is enlightened by a power superior to human 
reason. We have seen him recognize an analogous power 
directing animal instincts, and theologians would tell us that he 
saw the necessity for a similar assistance for suprahuman 
intelligences. 

There is one point of great importance connected with the 
faculty of abstraction, on which I may dwell. According to St. 
Thomas, the sole materials on which the intellectus agens has 
to work are the elaborated results of the internal senses, the 
“general images” of modern, or phantasmata of medieval 
philosophers.* This is expressed in the common axiom of the 
schools :— Intellectus non intelligit nisi per conversionem ad 
phantasmata.” These general images, or “ phantasms” are 
needed, according to St. Thomas and his master, for the material 
of every intellectual act ; being employed as symbols even in the 
most abstract thought, and in recurring to intellectual concepts 
already formed. He states his opinion most precisely thus :— 
“« Propria operatio intellectus hominis in corpore est intelligere 
intelligibilia in phantasmatibus.”; These statements will be 
doubted by no one who has even a superficial acquaintance with 
the Thomist philosophy; they are brought perhaps into the 
strongest relief by the objections which the Scotists afterwards 
raised. 

It is hardly necessary that I should guard against misconcep- 
tion, by pointing out that St. Thomas is very far from supposing 
that any result, however elaborate, of mere sensory activity can 
ever be a sufficient cause of intellectual knowledge, of which it 





* Both are ill-chosen names, because they erroneously suggest that they 
are exclusively derived from sight, and most akin to seen objects. The 
term schemata employed in Germany, is preferable. 

+ See for the fullest statement of this, 3 An. sect. 12 and 15, and Mein. 
et Rem., sect. 2. 
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can only be said to supply the material.* This, however, is not 
my present point. I wish to lay stress upon St. Thomas’s 
teaching that sensorial always accompanies intellectual activity, 
because it coincides with the evidence supplied by physiology 
that the higher cerebral functions are called into play during all 
intellectual labour. 

For instance, the manifold proofs of increased tissue-change in 
the brain during hard mental work are sufficiently accounted for 
on the Thomist hypothesis, not to require a materialist theory for 
their explanation. 

Besides his belief in the correlation between the brain and the 
intelligence, St. Thomas also affirms, in the strongest manner, 
that the passions (love, fear, hatred, anger and the like) are 
affections of the body as well as of the mind. Aristotle had 
indeed taught as expressly that they are affections of both parts 
of that wonderful compound (rov oxevacrov), man; but the 
detailed account of them in the “‘ Summa” enters far more fully 
into their relations with bodily conditions. Indeed, it is singular 
that Spinoza’s description of the passions, which has been praised 
by modern physiologists, is a very fragmentary echo of the 
Thomist description, which reached him through Descartes. 

In like manner, St. Thomas has, more fully even than Aristotle, 
allowed for the influence of abnormal bodily conditions on moral 
responsibility ; so that all those relations between mind and 
body which have been so minutely studied of late would readily 
find their place in his philosophy. 

The author of the latest work on this subject, Professor 
Calderwood, thus expresses the result of his investigations :— 
“Man possesses a higher order of life than the physigal, yet in 
entire harmony with his physical organism, and so governing it, 
that the two constitute a unity of being.” It will be seen that 
this sentence corresponds precisely to the sketch of St. Thomas’s 
teaching on this cardinal point of psychology, which is all I 
have been able to give. The latter has, however, the scientific 
merits of clearness, precision, and analogy with the laws of 
inorganic being, to an extent unknown in any modern view of 
the subject. 





* Non potest dici quod sensibilis cognitio sit totalis et perfecta causa 
intellectualis coguitionis, sed quod sit quodammodo materia causw (1* 
qu. 84, art. 6). 
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Art. IV.—MINOR POETS OF MODERN FRANCE. 


PART II. 


if may be remembered that the first part of our present study* 
ended with a short sketch of Jasmin, the Troubadour of 
the South. We will resume our story with the name of Jean 
Resout, the baker of Nimes, whom Jasmin used to call his 
foster-brother. In Reboul we find another poetic genius who, 
in all simplicity, united the duties of his humble calling and the 
development of his great natural gifts, composing his poems 
while kneading the dough. His father, an honest locksmith, had 
been able to place him at school until the age of thirteen, when 
he was engaged as copyist by a lawyer of the town. To his 
ardent nature this occupation proved intolerably monotonous, and 
when his father died leaving his mother with four children, he 
decided upon his future employment. In this, like Jasmin, he 
preferred to ennoble a lowly estate rather than to attempt rising 
to a higher social position: he turned a deaf ear to all inducements 
to quit his southern home for the capital. 

He first became known to the literary public by his verses en- 
titled “L’Ange et Enfant,” which appeared in 1828 in Za Quo- 
tidienne, and were copied thence into other journals. No other 
poem by Reboul has had so many admirers. It has been trans- 
lated, if we may say so, into sculpture, music, and painting, by 
various artists; and Lamartine, on reading it, wrote, in honour 
of its author, “Le Génie dans )’Obscurité ””’—verses to which 
Reboul made a worthy reply. 

In 1839, when Reboul went to Paris in order to publish his 
poem of “ Le Dernier Jour,” he was interested, but not dazzled, 
by his first experience of life in the capital. During his stay 
every honour was shown him by the literary celebrities of the 
time ; he accepted their attentions with grateful but dignified 
simplicity, and returned with pleasure to his ordinary life at Nimes. 
There, it was his rule to accept no invitations; this, however, 
did not prevent his having many warm friends, especially 
among the ecclesiastics, professional men, and the youth of the 
place. To these, his little room, which from time to time re- 
ceived many illustrious visitors, was always accessible. Dumas 
describes this room as “ of monastic simplicity,’ an ivory crucifix 
being its sole ornament. 

Reboul stands apart among the modern poets of France in his 
deep and reflective conscientiousness, in his consistent realization 


* In the Dustin Review, October, 1881. 
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of the highest mission of poetry and of the responsibility of the 
poet. No other, with the same deliberate resolution, takes his 
stand avowedly on the side of God and Truth. The seriousness 
of subject and treatment which, from “Mes Premiers Vers, (A 
la Ste. Vierge)” to “Le Dernier Jour,” his last and longest 
poem, especially characterizes the works of Reboul, is in remark- 
able contrast to the playful joviality of the chansons with 
which in his youth he entertained his gay companions and 
fellow chansonneurs. This marked change is probably referable 
to the successive bereavements he suffered and which he felt 
profoundly. Besides his parents, he lost his young wife 
a few months after marriage, and a second union was of 
scarcely longer duration. And these trials, while deepening his 
seriousness, deepened also his sympathy and compassion for the 
miseries of humanity. At the same time they elevated his aim 
and strengthened his powers, so that he is not merely using a 
figure of speech when he says, in “ Les Deux Poétes,” 
Mon génie est né de mes pleurs. 

His favourite books were the Bible and Corneille; he was a 
great admirer also of Spanish literature, and would quote with 
enthusiasm the romancero of the Cid. The political revolutions 
of his country grieved his loyalty almost as deeply as its moral 
disturbance and religious defections wounded his reverent faith. 
In spite of endeavours on the part of “new” philosophers to 
convert him to their ideas, he refused to acknowledge “the 
sovereignty of the masses.” But although the subjects chiefly 
dwelt upon by him were religious, moral, or social, they did 
not quite preclude others of a different nature. He delighted 
in the ancient ruins with which his native city and its neigh- 
bourhood abound. ‘These, as well as the natural peculiarities 
of the locality, he deseribes in ‘Les Arénes de Nimes,” 
“Souvenirs d’Enfance,” ‘Le Moulin de Genése,” “ Le Chateau 
du Mendiant,” and again in “ Nimes,” a poem dedicated to 
Lamartine. Among his lighter productions the only gay little 
poem, which is also one of his earliest, is ‘ Le ‘Troubadour 
d’Occitanie,” a portrait, in which (were it not for the date) we 
seem to trace the bright and sympathetic face of his brother-bard 
of Agen, 

Souvent méme, ange secourable, 
Au riche il donnait sa legon, 

Et dans la main du misérable 
Mettait le prix d’une chanson, 
Ainsi, ’honneur et l’harmonie, 
La bienfaisance et les amours, 
Du ménestrel d’Occitanie 
Tissaient les adorables jours. 
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Et quand le ciel coupait leur trame 
Pressant une croix sur son cceur, 
Paisiblement il rendit l’ame, 

Et s’endormait dans le Seigneur. 


The contrast between these two Southern poets, alike the pride 
of Christian France, is remarkable. In Druidic times the one 
would have had his place among the vates and the other his harp 
among the minstrel bards, The maturity and gravity of autumn 
came early to the reflective poet of Nimes, while the sunny 
spirit of the troubadour of Agen carried spring-time through 
all his year. Of Jasmin it might be said that he never wept 
without a smile, and of Reboul that he never, or rarely, smiled 
without a tear. 

Jean Aicarp, who is also a native of Provence, wrote while 
living in Paris, two volumes full of more youthful than elevated 
enthusiasm, entitled “‘ Les Jeunes Croyances” and “ Les Rebel- 
lions et les Apaisements,” in which he early announced his 
worship of the Beautiful. Wearying of Paris, he returned to the 
South, and has ever since sung of the land which absence had 
made doubly dear to him, and whose classic antecedents he recalls 
with pride. 

Vieille Gaule a l’esprit Attique, au ceur Romain, 
Souviens-t-en: la Provence est l’antique chemin 
Par ou la race Helléne et Latine a ta race 
Apporta ses trésors de lumiére et de gricce : 
L’exquise politesse, l’honneur de nos cités, 

L’Art, la douce Eloquence, et toutes les beautés. 


His “ Poémes de Provence” are mostly descriptive. He makes 
us listen to the mistral, which curls the crest of the Rhéne, and 
lashes it on in its impetuous course; he shows us Arles and the 
Aliscamps, la chanteuse Avignon, gay Marseilles, and stern 
Toulon. In peasant life he describes the ingathering of the 
mulberries and olives, the ferrade of the wild bulls, and paints 
the gleaners of the Camargue, who, while seeking their living 
in its fever-haunted marshes, too often “n’y cueillent que la 
mort.” Then, in a series of pieces, he celebrates the grass- 
hopper, “’Ame du blé,” so in love with light, say the peasants, 
“that he dies on the topmost spray of the topmost bough 
with the last ray of the setting sun.” 

M. Aicard is even too fond of description, especially as, in his 
pictures external Nature occupies almost the whole canvas, and 
man only appears as supplementary to the landscape. In a long 
poem which is in course of composition, the author intends to 
depict in a continuous and dramatic narrative all the aspects of 
popular life in Provence. The “ Mireille” of Mistral is a true 
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epic in the language of the félibres, but one is still wanting in 
the French. M. Aicard could produce one if he would but study 
conciseness. It is much to be regretted that, amidst so much 
that is interesting and harmless, he should publish objectionable 
trash like the lines under the title of “ Le Bain.” 

Among those Southern poets whose subjects are of a general 
character, and not intended in a special manner to reproduce 
local ideas and surroundings, M. Josrratn Soutary, of Lyons, 
is greatly admired by connoisseurs of the art of poetry. Besides 
“A travers Champs” and “ Les Ephéméres,” he has published 
two volumes almost exclusively composed of sonnets (‘“ Sonnets 
Humoristiques” and “ Les Figulines’’), compositions elaborated to 
the highest degree of form and finish. 

Soulary is a perfect master of the poetic language of the 
Renaissance, and his ‘extensive, but always select, vocabulary 
enables, him to condense within the narrow framework of a 
sonnet whatever he intends to say. His poems rather resembie 
a studiously arranged bouquet in encircling lace than the fresh 
nosegay freely culled from garden or field. In the following 
verses, however, we are able to forget the polished mirror, 
attracted by the true touch of Nature it reflects :— 


LES DEUX CORTEGES. 


Deux cortéges se sont rencontrés a I’Fglise. 
L’un est morne—il conduit la biére d’un enfant. 
Une femme le suit, presque folle, étouffant 
Dans sa poitrine en feu le sanglot qui la brise. 


L’autre c’est un baptéme. Au bras qui le défend, 
Un nourrisson bégaye une note indécise ; 

Sa mére, lui tendant le doux sein qu’il épuise, 
L’embrasse tout entier d’un regard triomphant. 


On baptise: on absout; et le temple se vide. 
Les deux femmes alors se croisant sous l’apside, 
Echangent un coup d’eil aussitét détourné : 
Et—merveilleux retour qu’inspire la pri¢re— 


La jeune mére pleure en regardant la biére, 
La femme qui pleurait sourit au nouveau-né! 


Another poet who, in delicacy of thought and treatment, 
greatly resembles Soulary,is the Marquis pe Bitoy, formerly 
known under the nom de plume of the Chevalier d’Ai. He, 
too, is careful to give his verses exact and symmetrical form. 
His muse never appears but en toilette, and with every fold of 
her robe gracefully arranged; so gracefully, that the art of the 
arrangement does not appear. 
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Cuartes Coran, a kindred spirit of the two last-named 
poets, although sometimes too epicurean in his tendencies, is one 
of those modest and refined writers whose fate it often is to be 
overlooked and forgotten. His first volumes of poems, full of 
elegance and chivalrous courtesy, scarcely obtained a passing 
remark when they appeared, the one in 1840 and the other in 
1847. The poet was discouraged, and, after a silence of fifteen 
years, expressed a hope that the wine of his vintage, despised 
when new, would be found to have improved by keeping, so that 


de mon clairet, on fera Macon. 


His little poem of “La Flamme” is mentioned with admiration by 
Sainte-Beuve as “in every way exquisite.” The subject is a party 
of hunters who happen to meet on their way home after a day's 
sport. One is a farmer, another a churchwarden, a third a mayor, 
and a fourth a schoolmaster. But among them is another— 
incognito—who is a lover and a poet :— 


LA FLAMME. 


Chasseurs pris par la nuit; chasseurs lourds de gibier, 
Nous rentrons au pays par un méme sentier, 
—Mais la-bas, quelle flamme brille? 


L’un de nous, fermier, dit: “Au sommet du coteau, 
C’est Lucas, le berger gardien de mon troupeau, 
Dont le feu de sarment pétille.” 


Un marguillier répond: “Voisin, sans vous facher, 
C’est la lune qui frappe au faite du clocher, 
Notre coq perché sur I’aiguille.” 


Le maire de l’endroit poursuit: “ C’est un brilot; 
C’est un brandon d’émeute, un signal de complot. 
Ca, gendarmes, qu’on les fusille ! ” 


‘‘ Erreur, mes bons messicurs,” reprend un magister ; 
‘* Regardez-le marcher : C’est le grand Jupiter : 
L’astre errant 4 vos yeux scintiile.” 


Moi, tout bas 4 mon ceeur, j’ai dit :— 
“C'est un flambeau, 
C’est la cire qui brfile au balcon du chateau, 
Dans les mains de la jeune fille. 


“ Le nocturne fanal, complice de l’amour, 
Annonce au gai chasseur qu’on Il’attend au retour, 
Minuit sonnant, pres de la grille.” 


M. Lucten Pars first became known in 1876 by his “Ode 
to Lamartine” and his stanzas on Moliére and Corneille. His 
“‘Mélodies Intimes,” besides sharing the usual defect of his 
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writings, which is want of power, are too full of the intro- 
spection which their name implies. 

These four last-named poets, Soulary, de Belloy, Coran, and 
Paté, are more or less closely linked with the very numerous 
class of writers who professed that love of Art merely for Art’s 
sake which was a special feature of the literary period embraced 
by the Second Empire. This class, descriptive and musical, 
attended rather to sound than to sense; to form than to sub- 
stance ; to the jewelled goblet than to the quality of the wine it 
held, and affected an Olympian coldness, like that of the marble 
deities it delighted to portray. One characteristic of the poets © 
most addicted to the mythological tendencies of this class is a 
corresponding tendency to invent the Nature they describe; and 
at the head of these unconscious inventors we may name LECONTE 
DE Liste. 

Exception must, however, be made in his favour when he 
deals with his native island and the scenery of the East. 
A native of the Isle of Bourbon, M. Leconte de Lisle, is the 
author of “ Poémes Antiques,” “ Poémes et Poésies,” and of a 
volume not very appropriately entitled, “ Poémes Barbares,” 
besides the single poems called “ Le Sacre de Paris” and “ Le 
Soir d’une Bataille.” He aims rather at vigour than beauty, 
but his special characteristic is a certain impassibility, real or 
acquired, which throws an air of indifference over his most 
graphic portraiture. He is never sufficiently in love with his 
subject to be carried away by enthusiasm, nor can any scene or 
any event for a moment shake his self-possession. We cannot 
except from this conclusion even the “ Sacre de Paris,” in which 
there is too much noise for deep feeling, and even the noise is 
not made without evident exertion. The ordinary style of Leconte 
de Lisle gives the impression of a proud nature, impregnated 
with a tranquil irony for everything in life. It is, therefore, 
no surprise to find him praising death and the eternal extinc- 
tion in which his philosophy finds it agreeable to believe. Upon 
this, his favourite theme, he dwells with more affection than he 
bestows upon anything living. They, however, who have not 
arrived at this sublime indifference to everything but nothing- 
ness—“ Le Néant”—will prefer the more cheerful subjects 
treated by the Creole poet; such, for example, as the lines 
“Le Bernica,” in which he beautifully describes a spot in his 
native Isle of Bourbon. 

Leconte de Lisle, is, perhaps, the most skilful versifier of the 
time, and his influence has told extensively upon the young 
generation of poets. On the death of Alfred de Musset, to 
whom he is immensely inferior in power, vividness, and reality, 
he nevertheless came in for a considerable share of the succession 
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and, without being popular in the true sense of the word, he has 
probably more imitators than any contemporary poet—notably 
in a certain elegant mannerism as to form, mythological pre- 
ferences as to subject, and in the fatalism which is his favourite 
tone. As he and his coevals aimed at copying de Musset, so a 
docile tribe of youthful admirers copy him as their chosen 
master in their versified professions of melancholy, of paganism, 
or of despair. 

M. AuGuste Lacaussabe, another poet of the Isle of Bourbon, 
and the author of “ Les Salaziennes,” “ Poémes et Paysages,” 
besides the single poems called “ Le Cri de Guerre” and “ Le 
Siége de Paris,” is in many respects a contrast to his compatriot 
de Lisle. If by experience of Jife the latter has been steeled 
into a cold indifference, M. Lacaussade has been thrown into a 
state of agitated melancholy—in which his volubility suggests 
that he is in love with his nightmare. Passion and weariness, 
love—the love of great or beautiful things which have changed 
or passed away—and disappointment; these are his favourite 
themes. His counsels and warnings are often only another 
method of recurring to the contemplation of his wounds and their 
cause, and thus “ while cursing to caress,” if not to propagate, the 
evil. Like Shelley, whom he resembles, M. Lacaussade forgets 
nothing—neither the pleasure nor its following pain. His “ Les 


Roses de l’Oubli,” by which are intended the, as yet, unprodu- 
cible black roses, was written in one of his gentler moods, but 
is melancholy enough. One of its six stanzas will give an idea 
of the rest :— 


Il vient une heure froide aux angoisses mortelles, 
Nos amours les plus chers, ingrates hirondelles, 
Désertent notre toit par ’hiver envahi! 
D'irréparables fleurs gisent sur nos collines ; 
Tout dort; seule, une voix, la voix de nos ruines, 
Nous dit: ‘ Cueille, il le faut, les roses de l’oubli!” 


Too many of the poems of M. Lacaussade express irritation ; 
and true poetry, though it may be indignant, should never be 
petulant. The poems under the titles of “Soleils de Juin,” and 
*‘Soleils de Novembre,” although overcharged with lengthened 
descriptions, are of a higher tone than the foregoing, and 
occasionally express the aspirations of one who knows where the 
real source of consolation is to be found. 

A poet of an entirely different stamp, and belonging to a group 
apart, is M, Sutty Prupuommg, one of the most prolific writers 
of the new generation, and one who, together with André Lefévre, 
owns to ambition and self-assertion as his foremost character- 
istics :— 
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Je hais l’obscurité, je veux qu’on me renomme. 
Quiconque a son pareil, celui-la n’est pas homme. 


And again :— 


Si mon Ame est juste, impétueuse et tendre, 
Qui le sait mieux que moi ? 


Although Sully-Prudhomme is not, like Lefévre and his follow- 
ing, intoxicated with his own science and philosophy, he is, 
together with a following equally numerous, in the habit of 
floating among the various systems, adopting from one or 
another just so much as suits his fancy at tlie moment, and is’ 
a stoic, epicurean, spiritualist, or materialist with the mood or 
the weather. This accounts for the strange mixture of diverse 
theories to be met with in “Les Epreuves,” for instance, or 
“ Stances et Poémes,” in which we are indoctrinated successively 
by Plato, Lucretius, Hegel, and Kant. Thus, intermingled with 
his philosophical varieties, we find a singular alternation of serious 
and elevated subjects, treated with an earnestness in the reality 
of which his extreme versatility makes it hard to believe. 

MM. Lefévre and Prudhomme, with their imitators, abuse de 
Musset for his want of respect for their favourite philosophers— 
because, in alluding to Kant, be spoke of “ le rhéteur allemand et 
de ses brouillards,” and of “ce siécle” as “un mauvais moment.” 
Assuredly, de Musset, whose sufferings, if self-inflicted, were real, 
would have been lost in wonder could he have read the poem 
addressed to himself, in which M. Prudhomme suggests to him 
the consideration of “the antique bas-reliefs on the progress of 
the arts ” as an efficacious remedy against despair! Four or five 
of the pieces in “ Les Solitudes,” especially the verses headed “ Le 
Collége,” are among the best that he has written, and evince real 
— Among his lighter poems, these exquisite lines are 
ound :— 


LE VASE BRISE. 


Le vase ot meurt cette verveine 
D’un coup d’éventail fut félé ; 
Le coup dut l’effleurer a peine ; 
Aucun bruit ne I’a revélé. 


Mais la légére meurtrissure 
Mordant le cristal chaque jour, 
D’une marche invisible et sire, 
En a fait lentement le tour. 


Son eau fraiche a fui goutte & goutte, 
Le suc des fleurs s’est épuisé ; 
Personne encore ne s’en doute : 

N’y touchez pas: il est brisé ! 
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Souvent aussi la main qu’on aime, 
Effleurant le cceur le meurtrit ; 
Puis le coeur se fend de lui-méme 
La fleur de son amour périt. 


Toujours intact aux yeux du monde, 
Il sent croitre et pleurer tout bas 

Sa blessure fine et profonde : 

Il est brisé : n’y touchez pas! 


Anpriéi Lerévre, like Sully Prudhomme, proclaims his inde- 
pendence of any school or of any master, and, at the same time, 
his devotion to new philosophy is combined with antique pagan- 
ism. He began his career with pantheism, elaborately worked 
out in his volume entitled “ La Flaite de Pan;” he continues it 
by wandering, lyre in hand, blindfold, in a labyrinth of speculative 
theories, which land him in contradictory conclusions. Neverthe- 
less, he anticipates that the publication of his “ Epopée Terrestre ” 
will provide a valuable aid to science in the establishment of the 
“Terrestrial Ideal.”” In this “ Kpopée” every spark of true fire 
is stifled beneath an accumulation of laborious disquisitions ; and 
whether science will take the trouble to wade through a quag- 
mire in order to land on a sandbank, remains to be seen. 

M. Lefévre is essentially an artist in the delineation of form. 


His verses often suggest a finished group of sculpture, in which 
the polished marble is made to embody a sensual idea. Occa- 
sionally, however, he may attempt to veil or spiritualize its 
grossness under the assumption of a symbol, as in the last lines 
of his long poem of “ Léda,” in which he says:— ° 


Symbole fabuleux vétu de volupté : 
Le cygne est l’univers: Léda l’humanité. 


Low as Lefévre has too often allowed himself to descend, he 
has never, as far as we are aware, reached the depths of the 
heathenism glorified by another devotee of form and matter, 
TukOPHILE GautieRr, who, with only too much justice, has been 
called “the French Swinburne.” 

Mr. Mallock, in introducing this specimen of the “ modern 
Parisian school,” says that “ M. Gautier has been one of the 
most popular of all modern romancers” (as also of poets), and 
“hailed by men of the most fastidious culture as a preacher to 
these latter generations of a bolder and more worthy gospel.” 
He, then, in order to show the effect on morality of the denial of 
the existence of God, the soul, and a future state, quotes from his 
works passages of which the sensuality and the blasphemy is 
appalling. 

Independently of these serious considerations, Gautier, as a 
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poet, is more prolific in flowing periods and brilliant ornamenta- 
tion than in original ideas. Those he enunciates are beaten too 
thin, spread out, and exhibited from every point of view, until 
the reader tires of being told what to admire, when, how, and 
why. Suggestiveness, a chief charm of true poetry, is thus 
completely driven away. 

The “Crépuscules” of M. Paut Nisetur belong to the very 
Jarge class of “ Poésies” and “ Poémes,” upon which, before pro- 
ceeding further in our remarks upon individual writers, it will be 
necessary to make some general observation; the poets who. 
are more or less marked with the defects we shall signalize 
being too numerous for mention. We need not say that M. 
Nibelle is not chargeable with all the defects: his particular 
failing will be spoken of in its place. But when these poets 
are heard complaining of the indifference of the public, one 
cannot in such indifference see anything surprising. A chief 
defect of the contemporary poetry of France is the omnipresence 
of the author. In almost every collection of verses, whether 
grave or gay, a single hero occupies the scene, and addresses his 
readers all the time in his own name; and this hero is the author 
himself. This kind of monologue may at first have appeared 
interesting, especially when the author possessed a powerful indi- 
viduality ; but the charm of novelty has long been broken. There 
is something ludicrous in the long succession of little poets defiling 
before us, each playing the same part, each in turn relating his 
little misfortunes, his little vexations, hopes, fancies, and alarms, 
but never filling the theatre he has built all for himself. If the 
poet offered ideas he might command interest ; for ideas, clear, 
connected, animated by feeling, and coloured by imagination, 
always win attention. Not a few French poets of the present. 
day have less the infirmity than the avowed intention to be 
always dreaming instead of thinking. This is even their boast ; 
réve is the word that occurs most frequently in their productions. 
They “dream” about Providence, Nature, politics, and passions, 
particularly love. There are very few things, animate or inani- 
mate, which are not accredited with this precious faculty—réver. 
We need not take the trouble to say that reverie has a beauty 
of its own; a certain charm of vagueness, especially in lyrical 
poetry: what we here reprobate is that soft, languid reverie in 
which shapeless ideas and rainbow-tinted vaporous inanities 
follow one another without aim or purpose. ' We are no longer 
on the earth, where matter is solid, nor yet in the domain of 
spirits, where there is both light and strength ; we are in a realm 
of shadows and vapoury phantoms that melt as we fix our sight 
upon them to learn what they are. And when these poets 
attempt to describe realities—terrestrial ohjects—the vagueness 
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of their style is even then such as to remind one of Scarron’s 
picture, in which, with the shadow of a brush, the shadow of a 
coachman rubs the shadow of a coach. 

These véves have another disadvantage besides that of being 
without design or aim; they are also without beginning or end. 
Try one: take a piece of a hundred lines, cut off twenty 
wherever you choose, from the beginning, or middle, or end, and it 
does not suffer: you strike no vital part. 

Another characteristic: these dreams are invariably wet with 
tears; melancholy being an important ingredient in the style of 
poetry we are considering. Boileau said, “ Before you write, 
learn to think ;” now-a-days one should say, “ Before you read, 
learn to weep.” We do not deny that a touch of true melancholy 
has its charms, but constant melancholy, even in verse, grows 
wearisome, if not irritating. 

Still another defect is their abuse of description. As soon as 
a poet finds himself at a loss for a subject, he falls to describing, 
often with endless minuteness of unnecessary detail ; and thus 
the ordinary substance of modern French poetry is, according to 
the testimony of a well-known French critic,* chiefly made up 
of “ Descriptions, Dreams, and Groans.” 

The “Crépuscules” of M. Paul Nibelle is among those 
volumes to which the foregoing remarks more or less apply. 
Ilis poems are rightly named ; being for the most part of that 
vague and dreamy character imparted to the outer world by the 
deepening twilight. Still, we are not sure that they might not, 
with greater propriety, have been styled “ Les Brouillards.” 
Objects against a twilight sky show at least a clear outline, but 
these for the most part have none. Instead of action and life 
and struggle, instead of men and things, we have sowvenirs, 
émotions, regrets, and the inevitable réve. 

When at the outset of his literary career, M. Legouvé (also a 
poet) went to ask counsel of Béranger, the latter said to him, 
“ Tuke care to be useful. It is not enough to be satisfied with 
Art for Art’s sake. See that you hold some belief, religious, 
patriotic, or human, in behalf of which you may exert yourself, 
and turn your thoughts to some account.’ This advice, not 
sufficiently borne in mind by M. Nibelle, is still less thought of 
by M. Tuatts-Bernarp; whose “ Poésies Nouvelles” are almost a 
London fog in comparison with the half-developed darkness of 
“ Les Crépuscules.” These “ Poésies” are the result, the reader 
is informed, of M. Bernard’s study of the poetry of “ Germany, 
Scotland, Russia, Finland, Esthonia, Hungary, Roumania, Béarn, 
and Brittany, but, “ principally, that of the Finno-Letto-Slavs ; 





* M. C. Martha, in an article in the Revue des deux Mondes. 
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lugubrious races ‘whose voices mingle with the moaning of the 
Baltic.” ‘The rest,” he writes, “belongs to the author, who 
has endeavoured to transform the style by introducing an 
intellectual element—the agitation of thought in the presence of 
Nature, and its attraction towards the stars where our destinies 
must be accomplished”—whatever that may mean. 

M. Thalés-Bernard, in many of his poems, evinces a real 
feeling for the beauties of Nature as well as a capability for 
harmonious versification, but he too often mistakes singularity 
for originality, and his literary taste cannot be relied upon. : 

Among the very few poets bold enough to be simple and 
light-hearted, and to eschew melancholy and even reveries, 
M. Cuartus Monsetet, the son of a bookseller of Nantes, holds 
a foremost place. His first collection of poems was published 
in 1834 under the title of “Les Vignes du Seigneur.” He was 
invited to Paris by Solar when the latter founded the Epoque, 
and Monselet refused nothing—wrote romances, novelettes, 
comedies, and literary criticisms :— 


Le principal étant de vivre 

Fidéle au “ Tel pére, tel fils,” 

Ma ressource devint le livre. 

Mon pére en vendait ; moi, j’en fis. 


Ma verve fut vite étouffée 
Sous le journal : rude fardeau ! 
La servante chassa la fée ; 
L’article tua le rondeau. 


Thus he sings in the metrical autobiography that prefaces his 
poems—poems, some of which have been suppressed with 
advantage in later editions. His poetry is for the most part 
characterized by keen observation and a playful good humour. A 
kindred spirit, in many respects is M. Partteron. He possesses 
a double talent. One, impersonal and active, full of youthful 
freshness and gaiety, is vigorous and at the same time acute; 
this it is which, applied to the observation of men and manners, 
has produced the skilful dramatic writer. The other, personal 
and meditative, delights in the expression of delicate emotions 
and feelings of affection, although even this is not always un- 
mingled with lively satire. Among his most pleasing lyrics, are, 
“Les Roses,” “ L’Aveu,” and “ Les Brumes.” Partly for its 
brevity, we quote “ La Tombe.” 


Le premier que je vis mourir 
(J’étais trop jeune pour souffrir, 
On souffre a l’age ot l’on espére), 
Je le pleurai: c’était mon pére. 
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Le deuxiéme (je le revois) 

C’était mon frére cette fois; 

Je l’embrassai calme et farouche, 
Doute au ceur, blasphéme a la bouche. 


Mais le jour ot: Dieu me la prit 
(La troisiéme fois c’était elle, 
Elle, ma mére!) j’ai souri 

Et j’ai dit: l’Ame est immortelle ! 


Depuis elle, depuis ce temps, 

Je n’ai plus ni pleurs ni colére, 
Et je ne souffre plus: j’espere, 
Et je ne doute plus: j’attends. 


Of the crowd of minor poets still unmentioned, it will suffice 
to name Dupont, Miirger, Bouilhet and de Banville, all of whom 
have earned sufficient consideration to prove the decadence of 
public taste. 

Prerre Duront, who celebrated in verse the Revolution of 748, 
is regarded by his admirers as a second Béranger. He has four 
strings to his lyre ;—the rustic, preferable to all the rest; the 
bacchie, or erotic, without originality or any other kind of merit ; 
the political and philosophic, which is vague and tuneless, and the 
official—struck to order. His ideas are commonplace, his 
language inexact, his resemblance to Béranger as that of an 
indistinct lithograph toa clear engraving. He announced himself 

-as a popular poet—that is to say, he wrote his songs for the only 
two classes who sing at the present day—students and artisans. 
He holds that the working-classes ought to be everything, and 
are nothing. The “Chant des Ouvriers,” in which he invites the 
artisan to “Drink to the independence of the world,” was a 
prelude to the socialism developed in his later writings. The 
workman does all; all progress is due to him; muscle may claim 
a monopoly of merit. 

Nor do Dupont’s social metaphysics improve when he addresses 
the other category for whom he wrete—the students :— 


Enfants des écoles de France, 
Gais volontaires du Progrés, 
Suivons le Peuple et sa science ; 
Sifflons Malthus et ses arréts. 
Eclairons les routes nouvelles 
Que le travail peut se frayer. 
Le Socialisme a deux ailes, 
—L’Etudiant et l’Ouvrier. 


When the sanguinary days of July had passed, the poet who 
had helped them on consoled himself by composing, in verses 
almost as bad as the sentiments they expressed, a “Chant 
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Funébre” for the victims, and a “Chant des Transportés” for 
the men whose penalty he had assisted them to incur. But 
although he sang the Republic while the Republic lasted, with the 
advent of the Second Empire his inspiration took an imperial 
turn, and he sang of glory—how, may be seen from a stanza 
culled at random from the “ Chant-sur la Rentrée des Troupes 
15 Aoat, 1859”:— 


Montebello, cimetiére historique, 
Donne 4 Forey, grande, l’occasion 

De se montrer dans ce brasier stoique, 
Et d’y tremper sa réputation,” &c. 


This, we think, will suffice. Only in rural subjects did Dupont 
show any of the qualifications of a poet. ‘Les Benfs,” “ La 
Chanson des Foins,” “ Les Cerises,” all possessmerit ; the same 
may be said of “ Le Scieur de long,” “ La Chanson de la Soie,’ 
“ Le Tisserand,” and “ Le Réve du Paysan.” 

In 1861 Henry Mircer,a “ Bohemian,” who lived out of 
the pale of society, died in a hospital, in the prime of life, on the 
day that his volume of “ Poésies Complétes ; ou Nuits d’Hiver,” 
appeared from the press. He isan Alfred de Musset on a lower 
stage, and although possessing less brilliancy and power than his 
predecessor, there is in his poems evidence of sensitive and 
delicate feeling; his sensitiveness, however, almost always be- 
coming morbid. The poet of la folle Bohéme sings, in fact, of 
little else than disappointment and regret. Even when he 
invites the world to rejoice, he does not know how to set the 
example. The moral of his poems—if the term may be applied to 
writings in which morality is so often wounded—is, that life is 
dull and sad, and that no opportunity must be lost of enlivening 
it by pleasure ; and the only lesson they convey is the avowed 
nothingness of the existence he had led, and worthlessness of the 
enjoyments in search of which it had been wasted. Bearing the 
date of 1844, are some pleasing but melancholy verses, called 


> 


ETRENNES A MA COUSINE ANGELE. 


Nous avons tous les deux laissé derri¢re nous 

Une époque oii la vie est bien bonne et bien belle; 
Je m’en souviens encor, vous en souvenez-vous, 

De notre enfance heureuse, 6 ma Cousine Angéle ? 


Ils sont bien loin, ces jours, et déja bien des fois 
Les ans nous ont touchés en passant de leur aile, 
Et notre gaieté blonde aux grands éclats de voix, 
Heélas! s'est envolée, 6 ma Cousine Angéle. 
VOL. VIL—No. 1. [Third Series.] 
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Plus heureuse que moi, vous n’avez pas quitté 
Le foyer de famille, et la voix maternelle 
Conserve en votre ceeur la sainte picété 
Qui n’est plus dans le mien, 6 ma Cousine Angéle! 


The death of Miirger was better than his life had been. On 
entering the hospital he asked for a priest, and died a reconciled 
penitent. By a too common perversity of fate a splendid funeral 
was awarded to the destitute poet, and attended by numerous 
representatives of the official and literary world. 

To name Louis Bourtuet and his “ Melznis, Conte Romain,” 
and the “Odes Funambulesques” of THtoporE DE BANVILLE is 
to descend into the very dregs of poetry. The “ Roman Story” 
is as unworthy to be quoted as it is unfit to be read. The writer 
bears the stamp of a school which arose behind the literary school 
of the Restoration and Revolution of July, which has rapidly 
developed since 1852. This, the school of pure Realism, owns 
no belief, scarcely an opinion, few ideas, and no shame; it may 
not yet have sunk into the utter vileness of the misnamed 
Veristi, the latest offspring of atheism and revolution in Italy ; 
but its tendencies, its intensified paganism, and its idolatry of 
license are the same. 

The “ Odes Funambulesques,” by their very title, proclaim the 
depths to which contemporary poetry has been allowed to fall— 
and contemporary criticism with it; for it was hailed by a concert 
of praises from the literary world. 

But we hasten from these degradations to quite another class 
of poems. The war and its attendant woes roused—not the 
funambulist, but—some at least of the poetic triflers from their 
dreams, and gave them a subject so full of dramatic pathos and 
patriotic interest that the marvel is to find how few it inspired. 

The most noteworthy of the war-poets are Paut Derovtive 
and Francois Copréz. Emite Bercerat wrote an “ Odelette 
Guerriére,” which is sung throughout France, and also several 
other poems on the same subject, but, like CarutLeE Mxnpes, he 
is often lengthy and exaggerated. M. Mendés, for instance, in 
his “ Colére d’un Franc-Tireur,” makes his hero keep the ambu- 
lance doctor waiting to operate upon him until he has delivered 
five pages of “ sound and fury.” 

About a dozen writers have published a narrative in verse of 
some incident or reminiscence of the war—e.g., “ Le Soir d’une 
Bataille’ and “Le Sacre de Paris” (already mentioned), by 
Le Conte Delisle, the “Cri de Guerre,” by Auguste Lacaussade, 
“* Les Paroles d’un Vaincu,” by Léon Dierx, several by Bergerat, 
and others of more or less merit. But these are isolated pieces. 
The only volumes of patriotic poems, so far as we know, are the 
two by M. Paul Derouléde—“ Chants,” and “ Nouveaux Chants 
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du Soldat.” Nothing more earnest, more ardent, or fuller of 
vivid description has been written since the date of the war than 
these simple but vigorous pages, in which, alternately with the 
glow of devoted love for his country, there flashes, like the glint 
of a bayonet, his deep hatred of her foes. 

There are several poems we should like to quote—“Le Turco,” 
“Le Bon Gite,” and others; but we must perforce restrict our- 
selves to the following :— 


EN AVANT! 


Le tambour bat, le clairon sonne; 

Qui reste en arriére? Personne. 

C’est un peuple qui se défend, 
En avant! 


Gronde canon, crache mitraille ! 

Fiers bicherons de la bataille, 

Ouvrez-nous un chemin sanglant, 
En avant ! 


Le chemin est fait: qu’on y passe ! 

Qu’on les écrase, qu’on les chasse! 

Qu’on soit libre au soleil levant, 
En avant! 


Allons! les gars au ceur robuste, 

Avancons vite et visons juste, 

La France est 14 qui nous attend 
En avant! 


Leur nombre est grand dans cette plaine! 
Est-il plus grand que notre haine ? 
Nous le saurons en arrivant, 

En avant! 


Leurs canons nous fauchent? Qu’importe! 
Si leur artillerie est forte, 
Nous le saurons en l’enlevant 

En avant ! 


Ou nous courons? owt l’on nous méne ? 
Et si la victoire est prochaine, 
Nous le saurons en la trouvant 

En avant! 


En avant! tant pis pour qui tombe, 
La mort n’est rien. Vive la tombe, 
Quand le Pays en sort vivant. 

En avant! 


As a pendant to “Forward,” we should have much liked to 
quote “The Retreat,” a sorrowful picture, that well deserves to 
be read. It is too long for our space. In Ve Victoribus, the 
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last poem in his first volume, M. Derouléde amply earns the title 
of a “ good hater”:— 


Eh bien, moi je le hais, ce peuple de Vandales, 
De reitres, de bourreaux—tous ces noms sont les siens; 
Je le hais, je maudis dans leurs races fatales 

La Prusse et les Prussiens. 


* * * . * 
Enfin, c’est 14 surtout le veeu de ma jeunesse, 
C’est seul pour quoi je vis, c’est & quoi seul je tiens, 
Que la Patrie en deuil se reprenne et ne laisse 

Que la Prusse aux Prussiens! 


It is a curious fact that, although more numerous works of 
merit have appeared since the Franco-German war than for the 
same length of time before it, yet these works rarely bear the 
least trace or impression of what the country has undergone. 
Nor does the literature of France any more reflect the national 
situation than if an invader had never passed over it. 

The most talented of the poets who have written of the war 
is unquestionably M. Francois Corrs. ‘ Un Episode de la 
Guerre Franco-Allemande” is perhaps one of the most remarkable 
of his war poems for poetic power, as the “ Lettre d’un Mobile 
Breton” is for its touching truthfulness and simple pathos. 

M. Coppée, born in 1842, published in 1867 his first volume 
of poems under the title of “ Le Reliquaire.” This was followed 
by “ Les Intimités,” “ Le Gréve des Forgerons,” and in 1870-71 
his poems on subjects relating to the war, besides, subsequently, 
several poems and dramas. In his earlier publications, ‘‘ Le 
Reliquaire”’ and “ Le Justicier,” he not unfrequently imitates his 
‘“‘ dear master,” Leconte de Lisle; and in “ Les Intimités” avows 
a strong predilection for Sainte-Beuve, de Musset, and the 
corrupt Baudelaire, putting the three together and calling them 
les doux et les souffrans. After this, it is no matter of surprise 
to find, intermingled with much that is excellent, many things 
to which a Catholic must object. The tone of more than one of 
his poems is that of calumnious insinuation. The long poem of 
“‘ Angelus,” for instance, is directed against sacerdotal celibacy, and 
“ Les Enfante Trouvés” against the religious who devote their 
lives to the rescue and care of these poor castaways. A quantity of 
unnecessary pity is bestowed upon the sombres dimes, stupéfaites, 
who, being only cared for by ces graves filles are sans amour 
tendre, ni caresse. 

A comparison of these lines, whether as regards form or 
feeling, with those on the same subject by the poet of Nimes, 
places M. Coppée at no small disadvantage by the side of Reboul. 
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Before bringing this brief study on modern poets to a close,* 
we would say that we are very sensible of its many imperfections. 
Should we be asked, however, why Autran and Turquetty, 
Lafenestre, and Manuel have been left without mention, as well 
as Bornier, the brothers Le Pas, Louisa Siefert, and Marie Jenna, 
the Adelaide Procter of France, we must plead the impossibility 
of compressing into an article matter which would fill a bio- 
graphical dictionary. Our aim, moreover, has been to deal with 
only one or two representatives of each of the various shades of 
thought and belief as well as of style. An attempt to embrace - 
each individual would produce an “ Anthology,” if not an 
enlarged edition of the “ Parnasse Contemporain.”+ And yet, 
as we have already said, if poets abound, true poetry is com- 
paratively scarce. 

This conclusion, the justice of which may not be apparent to 
those whose acquaintance with French poetry is limited to selec- 
tions, inevitably follows from the examination of the literature 
of which they are merely the cream; and, if it be true that we 
may judge of a nation by its poets, the fact would say little in 
favour of the France of the present Republic. An examination of 
facts has led us to this conclusion ; and the reason of the facts is 
probably not far to seek. 

In the first place, we must take into account the severe and 
repeated trials which, to go no further back than the last fifty 
years, France has borne, and her frequent political changes 
precluding the possibility of her hoisting very high the flag of 
patriotic, or any other poetical enthusiasm. For a true poet 
must be, more or less, an enthusiast. His ideal is perfection, 
and realities are illuminated with rays from his ideal. But 
enthusiasm cannot exist for unreality or for a convicted sham. 
The poet must believe, and even if his belief be misplaced it 
must at least be real, if the expression of it is to obtain a hear- 
ing. So long, for instance, as honest-minded men, even though 
revolutionists, believed in the Liberty which their country was 
to win, by breaking with its past, they sang their deity with an 
earnestness that breathed life and power into their song. But 
where, now, under the present Republic, should we find a 
Rouget de Lisle? The chansons of Pierre Dupont are like the 
airs on a barrel-organ, wound up to order, and very much out of 
tune, in comparison with the impassioned Marseillaise. 





* We would here acknowledge our obligations to MMs. Leon Gautier 
Nettement, C. Martha, and Etienne, of whose criticisms we have occa- 
sionally availed ourselves. 

t The catalogue cf M. Lemerre, alone, for 1880, contained a list of 
more than a hundred poets of the new generation, who employ him as 
their publisher. 
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And who can wonder? What enthusiasm can be real for 
Liberty which is despotism in a domino, for Equality which 
always limps, and for Fraternity like that of Cain and Abel? 
Who can sing nobly of a love which is mere license, of a religion 
whose sole hope is eternal annihilation, or of a heaven which, 
except for astronomers, does not exist ? The wonder is that there 
are any poets left, and still more that they are so numerous. 

There are comparatively very few of the contemporary poets 
of France, especially among those of the most recent develop- 
ment, whose works a Christian parent could place in the hands 
of his sons or daughters, if even he chose to risk contamination 
by reading them himself. Taken as a whole, and not forgetting 
a few honourable exceptions, the prevailing tone is irreverent 
and immoral; its general tendency to scepticism, paganism, 
or atheism, and its practical, if unavowed aim, to win the 
applause of the world by exalting the lusts of the flesh with 
the persuasive ability of the devil. These may be hard words, 
but they are true. On the other hand, during the explorations 
of which these few pages are the outcome, we have not unfre- 
quently been reminded, in our twilight wanderings, of the well- 
known lines of a poet who has not only his warm admirers, 
but also his graceful imitators in more than one French presbytery 
that we could name—our own WorpswortH—who bids us, in 
one of his “ Evening Voluntaries,” 

Look for the stars. You'll say that there are none. 
Look up a second time, and, one by one, 

You mark them twinkling out with silvery light, 
And wonder how they could elude the gazer’s sight. 





oh ii 


Art. V—THE HOUSEHOLD BOOKS OF LORD 
WILLIAM HOWARD. 


Selections from the Household Books of Lord William Howard, 
of Naworth Castle ; with an Appendix, containing some 
of his Papers and Letters and other Documents, illustra- 
tive of his Life and Times [Edited by the Rev. GzorcE 
Ornssy, Canon of York and Vicar of Fishlake.] Published 
for the [Surtees] Society. Durham: Andrews &Co. London: 
Whittaker & Co.; Quaritch. Edinburgh: Blackwood & 
Sons. 1878. 


CCOUNT books are strange things, of great but curiously 
varying importance. In the first years of their existence, 
as we all know, or ought to know, they have a very practical 
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value. Keep them some seven years, and they generally become 
waste paper. But let them escape that doom, and chance to be 
preserved, say for a century or two—behold, instead of charte 
ineptee, they are again highly precious, but for very different 
reasons. The entries, however trivial originally—the mere 
“ chronicles of small beer”—are the materials out of which the 
historian has to make up or to adorn his most interesting chap- 
ters, even as by some occult process the vegetation which rotted 
underground for ages is at last extracted in a new form, service- 
able to man, yet still inscribed with true legends, to be deciphered 
by learned eyes. Quorsum hoc ? the reader will ask. Even to 
introduce to him what was once the dry ledger of a steward’s 
office, but now a record yielding in every page nuggets well 
worth the sifting. 

The volume before us (the sixty-eighth of the Publications of 
the Surtees Society) is a selection from the Household Books of 
the Lord William Howard, of Naworth Castle, better known by 
his sobriquet of “ Belted Will Howard,” the most powerful 
personage on the English Border in the first two reigns of the 
House of Stuart. The chief points of interest in these papers, 
with all the preliminary information required to appreciate them, 
are collected in an excellent introduction by the editor, Canon 
Ornsby, and illustrated throughout by very learned and judicious 
annotations. ‘The ‘‘ Household Books,” it appears, are twelve in 
number, ranging from 1612 to 1640, but with many gaps. The 
editor has, with great discretion, refrained from publishin; vw 
extenso such a mass of almost identical details, but has abbre- 
viated certain entries and given select items from the various 
years, transcribing, however, two years—the first.and the last—in 
full, as characterizing, respectively, the earlier fortunes of Lord 
William Howard, and the later, when by wise management he 
had wonderfully improved his estates and the means of gratifying 
his liberality. 

An article on “ Arundel Castle and the Howards,” in a former 
number of Tue Dusiin Review (January, 1878), has already 
indicated Lord William Howard’s place in the history of his 
house. He was born in 1563, the younger son of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, who was beheaded for having engaged 
to marry Mary Queen of Scots. He was, accordingly, brother 
to Philip, Earl of Arundel, the martyr of the Tower, and under 
his influence was reconciled to the faith of his ancestors about 
1589. He married Lady Elizabeth Dacre, one of the three 
daughters and co-heirs of Lord Dacre of Gilsland, commonly 
called “Lord Dacre of the North.” Another sister, Lady Anne, 
married Earl Philip, above mentioned, and is well known from 
the ancient biography given to the world by the late Duke of 
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Norfolk. The sisters were wards of Duke Thomas, in con- 
sequence of his second marriage with their mother, widow of 
Lord Dacre. The marriage ceremony between Lord William 
and Lady Elizabeth took place when the bridegroom was but 
fourteen years old and the bride about a year older, as we make 
out their ages; but they themselves told a guest at Naworth in 
1634 that they “could nott make above twenty-five yeeres both 
togeather, when first they were marry’d,” but then they cculd 
make above one hundred and forty years, and were very hearty, 
well, and merry. After the marriage Lord William returned to 
complete his education at Cambridge, and his wife went to live 
with her sister, Lady Arundel ; but their settlement in domestic 
life was not long delayed. Their eldest son, Philip, was born in 
1581, and from them descends that branch of the Howards which 
is represented by the Earls of Carlisle, and still in possession of 
their ancestral fortress at Naworth. 

The great estates to which Lord William and his brother were 
entitled in right of their wives became the subject of vehement 
and protracted litigation, the Dacre family claiming the inherit- 
ance against the direct descendants, their nieces, in whom by 
law their estates vested. First came Leonard Dacre, who, when 
he saw the case going against him, took up with the rebellion of 
the Northern Earls in 1569, deceiving Queen Elizabeth, however, 
so far as to be trusted with a share of the task of suppressing it. 
He collected forces and fortified the castle of Naworth, but was 
defeated in a sharp engagement by Lord Hunsdon at Gelts 
Bridge, in the vicinity of that stronghold, and took refuge in 
Flanders, where he died in 1573; where also his next brother, 
Edward, died later, leaving the great family suit in the hands of 
the third brother, Francis Dacre ; with whom, and with another 
claimant, Mr. Gerard Lowther, and with the Queen herself, who 
took possession of the estates in the counties of York, Northum- 
berland and Durham, by Francis Dacre’s attainder, Lord William 
Howard carried on, from year to year, a weary struggle, yet with 
as stout a heart as he could ever have borne in the battle-field. 
He was committed to the Tower in 1585, with his brother, Earl 
Philip, but, more fortunate than he, was released the next year. 
They fought their way before the Court of Chancery and the 
northern tribunals of York, Newcastle, and Carlisle, bringing no 
fewer than one hundred and forty actions against tenants who 
espoused Francis Dacre’s cause. At one time the quarrel had 
nearly issued in an actual fight in the streets of Morpeth, the 
adherents of the Howards coming in arms to the town to hinder 
the holding of a court by the Dacres, the former supported by Sir 
John Forster, Warden of the Middle Marches, of which affair a 
most curious narrative is given in a memorial addressed by 
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Francis Dacre to Queen Elizabeth. The litigation at last ended 
in the Queen’s waiving her claim, in consideration of a heavy pay- 
ment by Lord William, his wife, and her sister (Earl Philip having 
died in the Tower). Lady Arundel alone paid nearly £10,000, 
and Lord William and Lady Elizabeth probably not much less. 
Sir Edward Coke “ had assured the Queen that she had no right 
to those lands, and therefore advised her to part with them to 
the co-heirs ;” and this was the manner in which she parted with 
that which she had no right to keep. It was in 1601 that Lord 
William found himself in secure possession of his estates, and a 
few years later he finally settled at Naworth. We have, so far, 
merely given the summa fastigia rerwm, referring for details to 
Canon Ornsby’s Introduction and- to an elaborate narrative of 
the legal proceedings, drawn up by Lord William himself, which 
is printed in the Appendix. The manner in which he states the 
case p70 domo sud shows that he was not only one of the greatest 
English gentlemen of his age, a very clever and accomplished 
jurist, but also able, it must be owned, to use pretty strong 
language as well as forcible reasoning. 

The popular interest, however, attaching to the name of this 
great Border nobleman, under the title of Lord Warden of the 
Marches, or of the Western Marches, with other picturesque 
incidents, is singularly dissipated by Canon Ornsby’s researches, 


which exhibit a more prosaic portrait, though possessed of the 
great recommendations of reality and truth, far more valuable 
than the imaginative creation which it displaces. Lord William 
Howard never held the office above mentioned, and never admin- 
istered martial law on the Borders, 


Or threatened Branksome’s lordly towers, 
From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. 


In Queen Elizabeth’s time the relations in which, as we have 
seen, he stood to that sovereign would certainly have precluded 
his being Lord Warden. In James I.’s time Lord Scrope was 
succeeded in that title by George, third Earl of Cumberland, after 
whose death, in 1605, there was no Lord Warden; but the 
government of the so-called “ middle shires” was vested in com- 
missioners, of whom Lord William Howard was indeed one in 
1618. It seems he had some control over Gilsland, as lord of 
that barony, but he never had a garrison of one hundred and forty 
men at Naworth Castle, nor yet armed retainers, though he had 
a very large number of household servants, and though a few 
soldiers might temporarily be placed at his disposal. We do not 
forget the picturesque items of 1640 in the extraordinary pay- 
ments (p. 359), relating to “ my lord’s light horsse men,” to 
soldiers and watchers, and to “ the paines and care of Leutennant 
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Swinnerton in defendinge of Nawarde,” for which that officer is 
rewarded by Sir William Howarde’s direction. All this might 
probably have been told, in substance, of most other great country 
houses at that time of civil strife. To resume: Lord William 
Howard was simply a most energetic magistrate, regarded with 
considerable awe throughout the Border counties, as taking care 
to have the marauders who infested the “ loose places,” and “ the 
debateable land,” or “ Batable land,” as they called it, within the 
wide range of his authority and influence, searched out and 
brought to justice, his sons now and then riding out armed in 
pursuit, and having to use their weapons in encounter. There 
exists in the muniment-room at Castle-Howard a list, in Lord 
William’s own hand, of felons taken and prosecuted by him in 
Gilsland and elsewhere, comprising sixty-eight entries, all, with 
few exceptions, recording that the culprits had been executed. 
But he never can have consigned a moss-trooper to execution by 
the brief ejaculation of “ Hang him!” as popular tradition tells, 
and will continue to tell, as in many similar legends, iridescent 
in memory, but passing off into sober colours, when placed in the 
light of written and contemporary records.* Lord William’s 
prisoners were all prosecuted, in due course of law, at the assizes 
at various places—Carlisle, Newcastle, Durham, &c., and dealt 
with no otherwise than similar thieves and murderers in other 
parts of the country. From the above list, and other documents 
given in this volume, it appears that the country adjoining the 
Border was harassed by cattle-stealers, house-breakers, and the 
like disorderly persons, sometimes escaping into Scotland, or 
packed off to Ireland, but constantly returning from thence. 
Besides the insecurity to life and property thus caused, the law 
was, to a great extent, inoperative, in consequence of the con- 
nivance of timid or dishonest magistrates. The country gentle- 
men themselves often had outlaws under their protection, either 
immediately or through others, at more than one remove; bail 
was continually granted where it ought to have been refused, 
and mercy often extended to offenders who ought at once to have 
been consigned to the gallows. These abuses had been repre- 
sented in a vigorous manner by Lord William Howard to the 
Lords of the Privy Council in 1615, in answer to inquiries insti- 
tuted by them as to the causes of such disorder in times of peace, 
and in spite of a garrison maintained at Carlisle at great expense. 
He points out with great straightforwardness and good sense 
the sources of the mischief—an idle garrison, sleeping officers, 





* Fable is singularly destitute of originality, and the same story has 
perhaps often been told. See, for a very early example, Livy, iv. 17: 
“Levant quidam regis facinus .... vocem ejus ambiguam, ut occidi 
jussisse videretur, ab Fidenatibus exceptam, causam mortis legatis fuisse.” 
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justices of the peace who were past their work, a provost-marshal 
who was “of kinne and alliance to many surnames that have 
been heinous offenders, and some of them as yett no saintes.” 
He was a thorough man of action, and quite prepared, as he 
hints, to take upon himself, if permitted, duties others were 
unable or unwilling to discharge. He was an instance in which 
ability and decision made a position which, in weaker hands, 
would have been much fettered, a highly efficient one—the 
second place, indeed, the first perhaps at the time, as it certainly 
became in traditional memory. By using powerfully such means 
as he had, he became everywhere felt, and, although a Catholic, 
in times of terrible bigotry was highly valued and trusted by the 
Government. One such person in such a period lays a founda- 
tion of security and comfort that is felt for generations after 
him, and to which even existing prosperity is traceably due. 
He did his utmost to restore what he called “civilitie’ in a 
country where honest people were very much at the mercy of 
thieves and vagabonds, and with no lack of Justice Shallows to 
screen from the sword of the law the knaves who were their 
“exceeding good friends.” Whilst, however, Lord William 
never hesitated to appeal to and enforce the law with due severity 
against the guilty, we find him making a firm stand against the 
abuse of power. In reply to a proposition of the king’s (James I.) 
to have certain offenders “ transplanted” to Virginia, he remarks 
that transplantation was not necessary in all cases; that “ bar- 
barous offenders had been winked at, and innocent soules, either 
out of private spleene or for greedy gain, have been sent awaie. 
Such a service, partially performed, is not pleasing to God, 
acceptable to His Majestie, or beneficial to this countrie.” He 
adds: “ An account is desired how the last 500" collected of 
the countree for the last transplantations was bestowed.” Cer- 
tainly, ‘a question to be asked.” 

Of the process by which the Lord William Howard of grave 
historical record became the Belted Will Howard and Lord 
Warden of the Marches whom we find in poetry and tradition, 
Canon Ornsby has some interesting remarks. He traces the 
latter to the recollection of earlier times, when the Dacres did 
maintain a garrison of retainers within the walls of Naworth, 
ready to raise the shout of “a Daker! a Daker! a read bull! a 
read bull!” (the heraldic cognizance of that house), and to follow 
their chieftains for a foray, or when stern acts of justice were 
doubtless dealt out on Border ruffians by Lord Wardens of two 
generations preceding. Though the great nobleman of the 
Stuart period was not in the position of his predecessors, the 
minds of the people were still filled with the images of these 
latter, and handed down in their colouring to posterity the 
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form and the name of a descendant whose actions and manner 
of life so much resembled them. It would, perhaps, be an inquiry 
worth making, how far the whole is due to Sir Walter Scott 
simply, in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” His imagination 
seems to have been fascinated with what he saw of the surround- 
ings of Lord William preserved at Naworth Castle, and he had 
at once placed him in his poetic romance, antedating him with- 
out hesitation a couple of generations. Can any antiquary say 
where and when the name of “ Belted Bill” is first found recorded, 
and who first set it down from the mouths of the people, whilst 
the familiar appellation of “ Bessie with the braid apron” was 
given to his wife, as the rich heiress of the Dacres ? 

To enter into the results obtainable from the mass of business- 
records and other documents so ably sifted and sorted by Canon 
Ornsby, we would first remark that the state of the Catholic 
religion in Northumberland is only indirectly illustrated by the 
great bulk of them. Some State papers are given of considerable 
interest on that head, but we cannot expect to be much assisted 
here, by mere household books, especially when there might 
be good reason for not entering disbursements referring to it. 
It is surprising, however, to find to what a degree Northumber- 
land still remained Catholic, especially as regarded the great 
county families, and how dreaded any man was who might be 


capable by birth and abilities to take the lead on the Catholic 
side. Lord William Howard had, of course, made enemies by 
his vigorous enforcement of justice, and we find that his being 
a Catholic was brought before the Government with great malig- 
naney by “accusers in the dark.” A long letter from the State 
papers of James I., of about 1616, begins as follows :— 


The Lord Willyam Howard is a knowne Recusant, dwellinge in the 
remote partes of England northward, unto whom the Recusantes of 
greatest note do dailie resort, viz. :— 

M. Ratcliffe of Dilston, Roger Witherington, Randall Fennicke, the 
lord of Thirleway, with manie more of Northumberland, as also 
Joseph Huddleston, Joseph Porter Esquires, Sir Thomas Lamplughe, 
whose ladie is a Kecusant, himself in religion verie backward, Sir 
Francis Duckett and his ladie and sonne, all Recusants, W. Laybourne, 
Mr. Preston, unto whose daughter and coheire the Lord Willyam hath 
latelie married one of his sonnes; the said Preston being a man of 
great howse and estate, about 1500"* by yeare; and the number of 
Recusants dailie increaseth in those partes by his Lordshippe’s coun- 
tenance (p. 423). 


Sir Walter has not forgotten this colouring when he describes 
the Northumberland of a considerably later period. The schem- 
ing spirit of Rashleigh Osbaldistone (in ‘‘ Rob Roy”) bears traces 
(amidst its utterly imaginary shades) of what the great novelist 
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had caught from his researches in those mines he knew so well, of 
the fear inspired by a capable leader such as Roger Witherington 
evidently was. But the Catholics of Northumberland in the 
seventeenth century were not Catholics merely from family tra- 
ditions. Documents here quoted show that they took a keen 
interest in controversy, and that Government held in suspicion 
the circulation of Catholic books in Northumberland. We 
recommend all this to those to whom such investigations are 
congenial, as haud alienum a Scevole studiis. 

Abundance of gossip follows, partly showing the strange, rude 
manners that prevailed in that age, partly the small things that 
were thought sufficient to excite the jealousy of Government 
against men in such a position as his. It is complained that at 
Christmas some of his servants and tenants had “erected a 
Christenmas lord, and did most grosslie disturbe the minister 
in time of Divine service; the minister himselfe granting tolera- 
tion because he doth ordinarilie dine and suppe at the Lord 
Willyam’s table, but never prayes with him.” Nay, some of 
them had shot guns in the church, brought in flags and banners, 
played at bowls with pies and puddings in the church-allies, 
&e., &e.—things which, indeed, seem outrageous, but were 
doubtless relics of a time when barbaric festivity at that season 
passed off into a sort of saturnalia, condemned at every period, 
but which had not the same significance then that it would have 
now. Of a different nature, but more dangerous probably to 
Lord William, were such representations as that a lady had 
actually seen a letter from some nun “in a monasterie beyond the 
seas,” in which she asked her father “ to give thanks to the Lord 
Willyam for her quarteridge, which she receyved from the Lord 
Willyam, and she sayd Mrs. Payne did see the said letter, and 
hard it read by the doctor.” Still worse: “The Lord Willyam 
is thought to keep a priest in his howse, which upon examination 
may more plainlie be knowne.” 

It does not appear that any action was taken by the Govern- 
ment on these charges, but Lord William, like other Catholics, 
was well watched by informers. He appears in an extant list of 
persons who were at St. Winefrid’s Well, on St. Winefrid’s Day, 
in 1629, and the same year an attempt was made to convict him 
of recusancy. There is not much further to be mentioned on 
this head, which is avoided by the Household Books. They con- 
tain, however, some anonymous payments, marked with the 
sign of the cross, which the Editor gives reasons for thinking 
may refer to the stipend paid to the chaplain, who at the time must 
have been one or other of three priests, all named Hungate 
and all Benedictines. Robert Howard, one of Lord William’s 
younger sons, became a Benedictine. Some entries are found 
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for stained glass representing the Crucifixion, no doubt for the 
chapel at Naworth, and many referring to acts of charity. Cer- 
tain church festivals, particularly St. Martin’s Day and SS. 
Simon and Jude, are usually thus marked, the latter being the 
anniversary of Lord William’s marriage. 

It is interesting to observe that Lord William, besides being 
the great gentleman so many evidences prove him to have been, 
was also a scholar and the friend of scholars. Whilst still a 
young man he published “ Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle,” 
with a Latin Dedication to Lord Burleigh, and Address to the 
Reader, which Canon Ornsby reproduces, This edition is men- 
tioned by Camden as having been published by Lord William, 
e bibliothecd sud quam habet imstructissimam. He was a 
personal friend of Camden’s, of Sir Robert Cotton, and of Spel- 
man ; he was probably one of the original members of a primitive 
Society of Antiquaries, suppressed by James I., and was himself 
a zealous archeologist and collector of the Roman remains to 
which the attention of a cultivated person in that part of Eng- 
land could not but be attracted. He formed at Newcastle a 
large collection of MSS., as well as printed books, of which 
Canon Ornsby furnishes catalogues of great interest. From 
these it appears that his studies chiefly lay in theology, history, 
genealogy, and heraldry, the MSS. and books abounding in 
adversaria in his own hand. There is some reason to think he 
may have rendered into English a metrical Latin Life of St. Mary 
of Egypt, £15 payment for printing which, at his command, is 
the last item in the Household Books which connects him with 
literary work. 

Turning now to the miscellaneous information to be obtained 
from these registers, the orderly collection of results given in 
Canon Ornsby’s preface is so complete that it seems almost a 
superfluous task to go over the same ground again; still, some 
illustrations taken from his pages cannot but interest the reader, 
and the Household Books themselves supply almost inexhaustible 
details of the same kind. To the historian the topic of the value 
of money is one of the most important, and on this some very 
safe and well-judged conclusions are drawn by the learned Editor. 
He thinks that, if we take four as the multiple, we shall probably 
arrive at an approximation to our present standard, justifying his 
calculations by the wages of labour at the period, which were 
6d. a day, 3s. per week, which, multiplied, gives 12s., long the 
ordinary week’s wages in the North till the recent unsettled 
state of the labour market. Other data are house-rent, prices of 
cattle, &c., not wheat, which at that time was too dear to be an 
article of daily consumption with the Cumbrian labourer, who 
chiefly—as, indeed, is still very much the case—fed on oatmeal. 
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Three or four very valuable pages, which must have cost a great 
deal of labour, follow the Introduction, containing a classified 
summary of the prices of grain, cattle, horses, provisions, wages, 
&c., between the years 1612-40. We pick out a few specimens :— 


In -1620 wheat was 6s. 8d. to 8s. per bushel; oats, 1s. to 1s. 3d. 
In 1626, wheat, 43. to 5s. 2d.; barley, 4s. 114d. A bull was 50s.; a 
cow, 10s.; pigs, 4s. to 5s. each ; a young pig, 1s, 2d. Cloth, per yard.— 
A pair of Spanish blankets, 27s.; broad cloth, 6s. to 7s. 4d.; calico, 
4d. to 8d.; stockings, 3s.; pair of Scotch do., 5s.2d.; pair of silk do., 
38s. to £2. Fish.—Cod, 7d. to 1s. 2d.; flounders, per doz., 7d. to 
9d.; lobsters, 1d. to 3d.; salmon, 1s. 3d. to 5s.; trout, per doz. 6d.;~ 
turbot, 1s. to 2s. Coals (in London), per chaldron, 19s. to 21s. 10d. 
Groceries.—Sugar, per lb., 1s. 24d. to 1s. 6d.; oranges, per doz., 8d. to 
ls. Horses, £2 to £10; two grey Friesland geldings for the coach, 
£40 5s. Provisions.—Goose, 6d. to 3s.; hare, 4d. to 8d.; a lamb, 
3s. 4d. to 3s, 8d.; a mutton, 2s. 8d. to 9s. 4d.; pigeons, 1}d. to 2d.; 
wild goose, 10d. Wages, per day.—Bricklayer, 10d. to 1s.; carpen- 
ters (without victuals), 1s., with victuals, 6d.; gardeners, 10d.; ordinary 
labourers, 6d.; mowers, 10d. to 1s. Wine.—Claret, per gallon, 2s. 6d. 
to 2s. 8d.; white wine, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d.; beer, per barrel, 6s. 
Miscellaneous.—Leather portmanteau, 10s. 1d.; ream of paper, 5s.; a 
mastiff, 10s. 8d.; a bloodhound, 2s.; gunpowder, per Ib., 1s. 6d.; 
physician’s fee, £1 (pp. Ixxv.-Ixxviii.). 


The last example is a curious instance of nearly the same 
nominal sum being still retained in the present day, after more 
than two centuries. ‘ If the value of money then was about four 
times greater than it is now, of course we ought to be paying 
our physicians fous guineas instead of one. But it must be 
remembered that this is not the only consideration that enters 
into the case; the numbers in the profession must be taken into 
account, and also that the fee is taken from the books of a great 
nobleman. The same-is also the fee given to a dentist—e.y., 
“To Dockter Moore; for his advice to my jlord, being trobled 
with toothatch, xx*.” On the other hand, immediately after 
this entry, “To Mr. Clark, a tooth-drawer, x*” (p. 314). The 
entries for law-charges would furnish materials for an interesting 
notice; a single specimen must suffice: Sir John Walters, 
attorney-general to Prince Charles in 1619, has for his opinion 
a fee of £3 6s. We cannot help here mentioning an amusing 
scrap which turns up in connection with the courts of law. 
Under the heading of “‘ Rewards,” in 1620, we find the following: 
—‘To the foull in the Star-Chamber, ij* vj".” The Editor 
remarks :—“ The cowrt-fool, as we know, no unimportant person- 
age in those days. We learn from this item that there was a 
privileged person of the same kind who frequented the Star- 
Chamber, and often, doubtless, interposed some pungent saying 
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to enliven the serious business which went on within its walls.” 
We see here of what use old account books like these might be 
to the historical painter or to the novelist. 

With very little help from the imagination the same documents 
afford materials for many a picture of the daily family life at 
Naworth Castle in those days, the dresses of its inmates, their 
furniture, their amusements, their hospitality, their travelling ; 
in short, they make us know a good deal more than could be 
known, even at the time, except by a very observant person. It 
would be hardly fair to help ourselves to extracts from the Intro- 
duction under these several heads, tempting as it is to find 
such a well-chosen array of curiosities brought together to save 
us trouble. Instead of so doing, we shall (with its assistance) 
turn over the pages of the accounts, and place before the .reader 
what most strikes our own eye in the same direction, by which 
means, though we shall often hit on the same points as the 
learned Editor, here and there we may give equally interesting 
details which are omitted by him, since, as he says, an exhaustive 
analysis would occupy far more space than an [Introduction usually 
affords. 

To begin with what is of prime necessity, the article of food. 
It might be said of Lord William Howard’s castle, naturally in 
a much greater degree than of the house of the Franklin in 
Chaucer, that it there “ snew mete and drink.” For the former, 
at least, particularly in the supplies of wild-fowl, a British 
ornithologist would have found himself as much interested 
in the larder as the epicure. Not only the ordinary game occur 
in abundance, but many that are less familiar—sheldrakes, red- 
shanks, stockdoves, herons, puffins, gulls, widgeons, sparrows, and 
small birds generally appear, with the teal, the mallard, the 
curlew, the green and grey plover, and the lark. Beef is never 
mentioned, and mutton very seldom, since this, with venison, 
was furnished from the estates themselves; lamb, veal, and pork 
were purchased, Fish is as well represented as may be expected 
in a great Catholic house; and besides salmon, sturgeon, turbot, 
flounders, whiting, &c., we notice lamprey, eels, Esk trout, 
cockles, oysters, whelks, mussels, thornbacks, scate, gurnet, &c., 
and even a seal occurs. At the beginning of Lent in 1620 no 
less than 2,660 oysters were brought at one time. Salt fish was 
used in great quantities, sometimes sent down from London. 
Thus, “for packing up 240 linges and hawberdines, iij*, To 
ship-menne to be careful of 7 barralls of linges sent from London 
by sea, ij® vj’” (p. 340). Canon Ornsby notes it as remark- 
able that fish was sent all the way from Hartlepool to Naworth, 
and that the Northumbrian coast furnished at all times the chief 
supply. On the Cumberland shores it seems there was little 
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enterprise in sea-fishing, and he quotes Camden in illustration, 
who says, “ The ocean which beats upon this shore affords great 
plenty of the best fish, and, as it were, upbraids the inhabitants 
with their idleness, in not applying themselves closer to the 
fishing-trade” (p. xlvii.). 

As to dress, there is copious information under various 
headings, such as “my Lord’s owne expenses,” “my Ladie’s 
expenses,” “ my Lord’s parcells,”’ “ my Ladie’s parcells,” &e. It 
is noticeable that, whilst many articles are of a costly description, 
there was also economy exercised of a simple and primitive kind, _ 
country tailors and sempstresses being constantly employed, and 
working at the houses, as they still do in humbler life in the 
North, and inexpensive material, as serge and grogram, often used. 
An amusing instance of the same prudence is such an entry as 
this :—“ To the tayler for translating Mrs. Marye’s gown, and 
other worke, iiij* iij"”’ “Translating” means, of course, turn- 


ing and altering. It gives us an idea of the homely manners 
of the age to find now and then payments made for trifling 
purchases, such as some lace, or a basket of “spells” (chip- 
baskets), made by my Lady at the gate, no doubt of travelling 
packmen, like those whom Shakspeare has immortalized in 
Autolycus. Indeed, almost all the things mentioned in his 
song where he enumerates his wares might be illustrated from 


these accounts, though it certainly was not at the gate that the 
Lady Elizabeth bought her ‘ Cypress lawn,” or her “ gloves 
sweet as damask roses,’ or her “ masks,” or her “ golden quoifs 
and stomachers.”” The following are a few of the endless items 
we might quote from these sections :—‘Three ells of watchet [pale 
blue or sea-green] sarcenet for the little gentlewomen’s gowns” 
cost xxij* vj"; iiij. yards of lace, bought at the gate by my 
lady, cost xvj'; vij. ells of crimson rich taffety, for Mrs. Mary, 
were xviij® the ell; six yards of gowld and silver lace xv°; 
“a pair of daunsing pumpes, viij* vj”; “a black fanne with 
a silver handle for my ladie, viij* iij’;” “ij. payre of black 
gloves for Mrs. Marie and Mrs. Elizabeth Howard, xij’; one 
ounce of seede pearle, xx*; one beaver hatt for my ladie, 1ij",” 
The married sons of Lord William, with their families, lived 
at. Naworth Castle in the patriarchal style; many entries conse- 
quently throw light on material expenses connected with bringing 
up children; but as regards education, we do not find much. 
Canon Ornsby, indeed, concludes that Latin entered into the 
instruction given to Mrs. Mary Howard (afterwards Lady 
Wintoun) as a girl of fifteen, because “a Latin primer” was 
bought for her, price vj* vj‘ (p. 109). But qua@re, whether 
this was not an office-book? It is true that the alphabet, &c., 
was often printed for children at the end of books of devotion, 
VOL. vi1.—No. I. [Third Sertes.] DD 
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but it may be doubted whether a grammar was called a primer 
so early as 1619. The price, too; seems high for a grammar. 
Compare another entry, which the editor does not notice in con- 
nection with this: “To Henry Clarke for thre bookes, one a 
misl (missal), one a primer, xxiiij’” (p. 231).* Turning over 
that page, we find, after an entry of “20,000 (!) of white bugles 
and 100 nedles,” for Mrs. Mary, which together cost 3s. 6d. 
“a Dictionarie Poeticall, v* vj".” 

Purchases of books for Lord William are frequently men- 
tioned, but the titles often omitted by the accountant, which is 
of the less consequence, as we have such ample and valuable 
catalogues from other sources. Among those in the accounts we 
may mention “a book called Blossees.” Canon Ornsby correctly 
interprets this a book written by Blosius, and mentions his 
“Psychagogia: hoe est, Anime Recreatio, quatuor libris dis- 
tincta.” “A bouk of the Duchee of Cornwell”—an account of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, by Judge Doddridge, on which also is an 
interesting note. ‘A bouk called Vinson’s Cataloge of Honor” 
= “A Discovery of Errors in Brooke’s ‘ Catalogue of Nobility,’ ” by 
Augustine Vincent. “ For fourteen almenecks all bound together 
and others unbound, iij*’ ix". For Daneel’s ‘ Historie in English’ 
[‘ The Collection of the History of England, by Samuel Daniel], 
vj vit.” “For a booke called the ‘ Life of Marie, Queane of 
Scotts,’ xl’ “ For one English Harbell, xviij*.’ “ For three 
little bookes of Bellermine’s woorkes, v* vj‘. For Pontus, his 
‘ Meditations in English’ [the well-known De Ponte, still in use], 
in two volumes, xx*. For one Booke of Dialinge for my Lord, 
iiij’. More to Mr. Humphrey Robinson for ‘Flos Sanctorum’ 
[Ribadeneira’s] and other bookes for my Lord, xxix* vj"” 
(pp. 256, 257, where see the Editor’s notes). Pictures are often 
named, though Lord William does not appear to have gone to 
any great expense in this particular, and to have rather patronized 
the comparatively humble performances of local artists. Several 
entries show his antiquarian tastes; for example, a reward to 
some one ‘for finding an earthern pott” (no doubt, Roman 
pottery); transporting “a great stone” to Newcastle, also doubt- 
less one of the numerous Roman antiquities to be found in that 
part of England. Other entries, no less curious, relate to his 
scientific tastes, and prove him, like Sir Walter Scott, to have 
had a great fancy for clocks and dials, All which shows 
him to have been at least a great exception to the prevailing 





* We leave this remark as it stands, but we have since met with a third 
entry, which seems to prove, after all, that the editor is right. “For 2 
dictionaries and a Latine primer, for litle Mr. William Howard, S* 
William his soone, xvijs vj” (p. 343). : 
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barbarism and ignorance which Macaulay ascribes to English 
country gentlemen of that age. 

The notes abound with many judicious and learned illustrations 
to peculiar words, and we could have wished that the editor had 
appended to the volume an index to these annotations, which 
would answer the purpose of a glossary. (The index of proper 
names is very complete.) Perhaps a selection from such com- 
ments will not be uninteresting to our readers. It must be 
somewhat miscellaneous, from the very nature of the materials, 
but in this, as in so many similar researches, to quote Autolycus 
once more, it often happens that 

Whilst we wander here and there, 
O then we go most right. 


One great and obvious use of books like the volume before us 
is the light they often throw on passages which require it in 
the great literature of our country. For example, who will not 
remember the samphire-gathering, “dreadful trade,” in King 
Lear ? More than one entry in Lord William’s account books 
shows the value attached to this article at the time. For example 
(p. 89), “July 5. Mr. Sandes his man bringing twenty-one 
gulls and sampire, v*,” which the candidates for the various 
public examinations may do well, like Captain Cuttle, “to make 
a note of when found,” for it is just the sort of thing which 
examiners might produce in their next paper. Canon Ornsby 
annotates :— 

The Rock Sampire (Crithnum maximum); one of the names by 
which it is known in Italy is Herba di San Pietro, from which, no 
doubt, its English appellation may be derived. It is still occasionally 
used as a pickle. Evelyn speaks well of it as a material for a salad. 


The “ Nine men’s morris” in the Midsummer Night's Dream 
is another curiosity which is here found, though with a slightly 
different name—* nine holes.” ‘The game seems to have been 
sternly discouraged by Lord William Howard, on account, no 
doubt, of the gambling which resulted from its practice amongst 
the humbler classes in the neighbourhood.” ‘This note, with 
quotations from Drayton, Herrick, &c., is placed under the fol- 
lowing entry :—* Ree. of John Bell for one of his sonns, for his 
amerciament for playing at ix. holes, vj* viij*” (p. 69). 

The fashion of having dwarfs as attendants on great ladies in 
those days is illustrated by the following amusing scrap :— To 
my ladie of Arundell’s dwarfe bringing rootes of hearbes and 
sweet meates to my Lord, x*;” where the editor refers in a note 
to a letter of July 17, 1620, from an Italian agent of Lord 
Arundel’s, which mentions Rubens having made a sketch of the 
Countess, “ with Robin the dwarf, the fool, and the dog.” The 
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original of this curious letter (in the possession of the Duke of 
Norfolk) is given in the Appendix. Spenser had such 
pictures in his mind when he described Una; 


Behind her farre away a dwarfe did lag, 
That lasie seemd, in being ever last, 
Or wearied with bearing of her bag 
Of needments at his backe. 
— Faerie Queene, B. I. ¢. 1, v. 


The sections of the Account Book headed “ Rewards” are 
often very redolent of old times. For example, “ To a minstrell 


at the gates, vij Marcii, xij"” “To the waites of Richmond, 


xij.” These were musicians who went about the country, espe- 
cially at Christmas, and we believe the appellation is still used 
in the North of England. “'To the piper, by my Ladie, upon 
New Yeare’s daye, v*;” “To John Muleaster the piper, for 
playing here all Christenmasse, xx* ;” “To a blinde herper, by 
my Ladie’s command, x‘ ;” “Toa fellowe with a hobbie horse, 
by my Ladie’s command, ij* vj'’ We are not here to under- 
stand part of the nursery furniture (toys, by the way, are not 
otten mentioned), but the property of some itinerant popular 
exhibition ; as in the line of Shakspeare :— 


For O! for O! the hobby-horse is forgot. 


The charities are often touching. “To a poore man with a 
soare face, by my Ladies commaund, x*.” Join this with a later 
entry, and you can quite make up materials that would do for 
one of Wordsworth’s ballads: “ November 8. For a windinge 
sheete for Richard Willkinson with the soare face, v*”’ (p. 243). 
“To a pore leper boy, vj’.’ “To Person Warwicke, by my 
Lord’s commaund, xx*. To his wife, from my Ladie, x*.” This 
was the Protestant vicar of the parish, who seems to have been 
in a state of “chronic impecuniosity,” but had his share in the 
kindly and thoughtful benefactions which so often occur through- 
out. Later on, we find the poor vicar in great straits, but 
helped out bountifully: “Lent unto Mr. Warwicke, Viker of 
Brampton (to redeeme him from the Pursivantes’ handes), and 
to be payed again at Lammas, 1634, xx".” The country-parsons 
in those days, and in that primitive part of England, did not 
hold their heads very high. Witness this entry: “To the Viker 
of Over Denton, for his half yeare’s wages due at the Annuntia- 
tion of our Blessed Ladie, 1634, x‘,’ (p. 339). “To Robert 
Raylton, Clerk, for his half-yeare’s pention for preatchinge at 
Witherall due at Michelmas, 1634, v". More for his quarter 
wages for servinge the cure, xxx*’ (p. 340). The domestic 
manners are now and then exhibited in a pleasing style by the 
presents given at humble weddings. Thus, “To my young Lady, 
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at Jannet Armstrong’s wedding, xj*. To Jannet for Mrs. Mary, 
xj. For Mrs. Aletheia, v* vj"”’? For Mrs. Elizabeth, v* vj", 
For Mr. Phillip, ij* vj*” (p. 182). Jannet was evidently a 
great favourite, each of the little ladies and their brother being 
well supplied with gifts at the bridal. The name tempts us to 
quote another entry, of quaint simplicity :—“ Nov. 21. Corbye. 
To little Jennett for her halfe yeares wage due then, x*. ‘To 
Jennett Fisher for her half yeares wage due then, x*. To a 
nother litle Jennett, x*” (p. 304). 

The “ Rewards” sometimes give us interesting traces of facts_ 
too familiar at the time to be otherwise noticed ; for instance, 
payments are made for watching the orchards against the depre- 
dations of deer, not, it seems, from the park where they had 
been killed off, but ranging the mountainous district around. 
Here the Editor has a valuable note illustrating this from the 
contemporary state of things in Hatfield Chase, in Yorkshire, as 
recorded by the local antiquary, De la Pryme, sufficient to 
remind us of grievances arising from this cause, which had a very 
appreciable share in bringing about the great French Revolution. 
It appears, too, from these Household Books, that wild cattle 
were still found ranging the Northumberland hills in a state of 
nature, and not confined, as at present, in enclosures, as at 
Chillingham Castle. A constantly recurring charge is saufee, 
which singular word seems originally to have signified a sort of 
blackmail (the salvus and fee), but had evidently become obsolete 
in that sense, though the name was still retained. The word boon 
is mentioned in connection with personal service rendered by 
tenants on feudal obligations. It seldom happens the Editor 
has left a really difficult word unexplained. Perhaps ‘“ umbells” 
(p. 89) is an exception. It seems to mean some part of a deer, 
but we are at a loss for examples to verify this explanation.* 

Sometimes an entry is illustrated from living memory, which 
would puzzle the rising generation—ey., “dust-boxes” for a 
library table, meaning the boxes with drilled lids in old-fashioned 





* There is a note (p. 39), about kerers, a very uncommon word, on 
which it seems the glossaries throw no light; but the Editor remarks 
that Mr. Atkinson, the accomplished author of the “ Cieveland Glossary,” 
had suggested to him that kerers might mean the persons employed in 
attending to sheep which had been injured in the process of clipping, and 
which consequently required the application of ointment, pointing to the 
Anglo-Saxon verb kere, “to heal, or cure.” We hardly know whether 
it is worth while offering another guess, but from a very curious extract 
given in Ames’s “ History of Printing,” and quoted in Henry’s “ History 
of England,” vol. x. p. 302 (Book V. ch. vii.), it seems that an ancient 
provincialism in Kent, for “eggs,” was ceyren. Now eggs might enter 
into the composition of a salve, which would support Mr. Atkinson's 
explanation, though founding it on another etymology. 
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inkstands, which contained the sand sprinkled over wet writing 
before the invention of blotting-paper. We may remark, in 
passing, that we once discovered that a youth, not -precisely of 
the uneducated class, was ignorant of the signification of the 
word “tinder.” And yet the ignorance was natural enough. 
Tinder, till lucifer matches came into use, was in constant requi- 
sition for the purposes of the flint, steel, and brimstone matches, 
which apparatus, cumbrous and barbarous as it seems now, was 
indispensable for lighting fires “in the days before railways.” 
Since then, its domestic use has quite disappeared. Perhaps 
“sickle,” “flail,” “scythe,” before long, may need explanation. 

An entry which Canon Ornsby illustrates by a very valuable 
note may interest both the classical and the ecclesiastical reader : 
** To one for a wax booke, ij* vj” (p. 54). This means tablets 
of wood or ivory thinly coated with wax, and used with a sharp- 
pointed style, after the manner of the ancients, which, as he 
remarks, it is curious to find lingering so long. From this note 
we quote the following details :— 

Tablets of this kind were used in the Church very commonly in 
medieval times for ritual directions to those who were engaged in the 
services. Dr. Rock tells us (“Church of our Fathers,” vol. iii. pt. 2, 
p- 128) that the library of the ancient and venerable church of St. Gall 
still possesses ‘sex ligner tabule cera obducte (olim pugillares 
Scottice dicte) que ratiocinia ceconomica referunt.” He quotes De 
Moléon (“ Voyages Liturgiques de France”) as noticing that in certain 
churches they had “une table enduite de cire, sur laquelle ils 
ecrivoient avec un poincon les noms de ceux qui devoient faire quelque 
office ou fonction.” And he remarks the same thing done at the 
Church of Tours. Horman (“Vulgaria,” fo. 81), also quoted by Dr. 
Rock, tells us that “ tables be made of leves of yvory, boxe, cyprus, 
and other stouffe, daubed with waxe, to wrytte on,” and that the 
stilus or graphium was called a pointel; “poyntyllis of yron, and 
poyntyllis of sylver, brass, boone, or stoone, havyng a pynne at the 
end” (p. 55). 

Two entries may be quoted, that might exercise the ingenuity 
of the unlearned reader. “ Genefer, the 18th Nov., ij. Ande- 
irns, ii? ” The Editor shows that the first, which means 

“juniper,” was used as an agreeable addition to a fire, quoting 
from Bishop Cosins’ Household Accounts (1665) an item for 
“‘jenefer to burn in my Lord’s fire.” “ Andeirns ” = andirons, 
movable irons placed in the hearth for the support of wood or 
other fuel. The word is aptly illustrated by some lines from 
Shakspeare :— 

Her andirons 
- were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands.— Cy 'ymbeline, il. 4, 
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Now and then the spelling is phonetic enough to give us a 
hint of the provincial pronunciation of the period, and it is 
amusing to find how faithfully the sounds are still preserved— 
€.g-, boey (boy), pickter (picture), near (mare), gowld, &c. Many 
items throw light, also, on the origin of proper names. We find 
proofs from them that in the early Stuart times some appella- 
tions were still in a state of transition between the mere designa- 
tion of an individual from his employment and the surname in 
the strict and modern sense. Thus (p. 354), there are entries 
relating to “ James Chamberlaine” and “John Porter,” servants 
whose true surnames are thus disguised ; the first being one of 
the valets-de-chambre, as the Editor’s note explains (and as might 
be further illustrated from Shakspeare, where ‘ chamberlain” is 
used to signify the servant in an inn now called ‘ boots”). As 
for John Porter, his true name elsewhere appears as John 
Woorden. So, “To David Coachman for his charges goinge to 
bespeake one payre of coach-wheeles besides Chester, x*” (p. 336). 
Still more curious instances are “ Lancelot Watch,” who is paid 
v* “for lookeing to the gates at Naward 6 weekes,” and John 
Trumpeter, v* (p. 131), evidently employed at the Assizes, for 
the entry immediately follows one relating to that important 
occasion. 

The amusements of a household like that of Naworth Castle 
naturally appear from time to time in the accounts. Card- 
playing, but especially “tabells,” are often mentioned, the latter 
term signifying draughts or backgammon, the Lady Elizabeth 
often sending her page to the steward for money to pay her 
stakes. Embroidery with gold or silver thread was much the 
fashion. The taste for dramatic performances prevailed very 
strongly in England in that age, before its violent suppression 
by the Puritans, more so probably even in small and remote towns 
than at present in places of much greater pretensions. Companies 
of strolling players were not unfrequently patronized by the 
Castle, and, as we have seen, the minstrel and the piper were 
always welcome. Field sports are matters of course, and races, 
too, are mentioned as attended at Langomby (the popular name 
for Langwathby, a place five miles from Penrith). Among the 
amusements as well as the serious pursuits of a great proprietor 
we may reckon planting and other improvements, on which 
head many important notices may be gathered from these 
records ; for example, the search for coals by means of boring- 
vods, on which, and on the whole subject of coal, some very 
complete as well as compact information is given in the Intro- 
duction (p. xliv.). 

To the same source we must refer the reader for a careful and 
picturesque description of Naworth Castle itself, which was one 
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of a chain of fortresses studding the English Border from Berwick 
to Carlisle, and, notwithstanding a great disaster by fire in 1844, 
and the unavoidable restorations, still shows much of its original 
aspect in the stately towers and massive walls from which the 
warders kept their outlook over the wild frontier. But above 
all, the gallery, library, oratory, and bedroom in Belted Will’s 

Tower, remain uninjured, much as he left them, even a portion 
of his books and MSS. being still preserved in situ. Painting 
and carving, both religious and heraldic, keep up the same 
striking recollections; and beneath are the dungeons, which, if 
they could speak, might tell many a thrilling tale. The volume 
is illustrated by two photographs, one from a most characteristic 
portrait of Lord William himself, which witnesses to the firm- 
ness that carried him throngh the great Dacre suit and to the 
truth and courage that has been made evident by all that has 
been told of his public conduct. This picture, by Cornelius 
Jansen, is at Castle Howard. The other, quite as suggestive in 
a different way, represents his wife, Lady Elizabeth, as a girl of 
fourteen. It is taken from the original at Gilling Castle, in the 
possession of Mrs. Barnes. 

A word in conclusion may be said with reference to the 
religious aspects of a volume like the present. Antiquarian 
learning has so often been placed at the service of bigotry and 
malice, that it is a pleasure to recognize the spirit of fairness 
and kindly and reverential feeling displayed by Canon Ornsby. 
If the word “ Romish,” in a very few instances, were altered, we 
do not recall anything that is not governed by the most thorough 
good taste: and this contrasts very favourably even with the 
school with which he shows most affinity—we mean the learned 
Anglicanism of times antecedent to the recent movements, which 
svmpathized, from the mere fact of its learning, with the 
grandeur and beauty of Catholicism, if not always with its 
doctrine. We can only wish for him and others the grace to 
discover at last that ‘it is from the doctrine that the grandeur 
and beauty g: germinated, which, in its absence, are but as gardens 
of Adonis, flowers and even gathered fruitage, but destitute of 
root. 
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Arr. VI—JOHN INGLESANT. 


John Inglesant : a Romance. By J. H. Saortuovse. 
New Edition. Macmillan & Co. 1881. 


SIGN of the times, though nowise encouraging to watchers 
from Lookout Mountain, to the men that forecast our 
religious tempests and seasons of halcyon peace, has lately been 
the ‘flight inshore, steady, swift, and ever more frequent, of stormy , 
petrels, as we may call them, winging their way from the broad 
dim seas of romance. That always ‘unquiet element now holds 
within itself, (and the gravest have begun to see it) all manner of 
beliefs, aspirations; and tendencies, the deepest thoughts and 
suspicions our age is brooding over. And it is sending landward, 
we say, storm signals in the shape of allegories fraught with 
mystic meaning, with moralities and theories, systems of reason, 
schemes of religion, under the garb, for the most part, of very 
strange speech. The careless reader now scents a significance, 
something to call typical or inspired, in his light literature. 
Allegories are grown into a stock department at Mudie’s. And, 
most noteworthy of all, the shameless stories that public opinion 
would otherwise condemn have found favour in the eyes of some, 
as though they might be Religion in masquerade and Truth 
intoxicated. So astonishing is the age we live in! 

One of the latest storm-birds arrived is a strange creature, of 
mixed and most varied plumage, driven on our shores from far-off 
seas of Platonism, Mysticism, Inward Lights and Divine Silences 
—the perilous waters our ancestors were sailing over two hundred 
years ago, but by this generation seldom visited. A suggestive 
and peculiar book is “ John Inglesant,” readable by all the world, 
but subtle in drift, full of changing colours, abstruse, romantic, 
melancholy, and religious. Seen in one light, it shines with the 
beauty of holiness ; in another, it has the leaden hue of a seven- 
teenth century pamphlet against Jesuitism, Popery, and medieval 
superstition. The sayings in it are not easy to reconcile with any 
creed ; and theform is no less unusual than the matter seems 
perplexed. A critic, if severe, might describe “ John Inglesant” 
as a hybrid, for it combines romance with metaphysics ; he might 
tell how it mingles false and true in proportions out of the common, 
and hope that even Darwinism (which holds out a premium 
upon fertile hybrids) would never bid it increase and multiply. 
Yet its author, we imagine, is a thoughtful, religious, benevolent 
spirit, eager to see things as they are, and in temper candid. 
How comes he to assail the faith of Catholics with bankrupt 
histories, found insolvent in open court and many times declared 
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so? He would seem to challenge criticism at Catholic hands. 
Nor will it surprise him, surely, if the most lenient verdict on 
our side should deal with “John Inglesant,” as the Persian 
soldier was dealt with in Herodotus (or is it in Xenophon ?) 
that, for saving the King at the cost of his dignity, was first 
crowned and then beaten with rods. For if in any wise he has 
defended truth, yet it must be acknowledged he has trailed its 
imperial purple in the dust. 

This anomalous but beautiful work comes to us from a 
Platonizing mystic, who aims at revealing the spirit of his thought 
in a romance, which is to serve him as an 6ynya, or vehicle for his 
philosophy, like the chariots in the Phedrus, which bore along 
gods and demons and their attendant train in procession through 
the sky. But whoever desires to tell a story must have a story 
to tell. Not even the austere thinker, if he turn romancist, can 
escape that law. He needs as interesting a fable as if he under- 
stood nought of entities, quiddities, ambiguous middles, 
categorical imperatives, and all their tribe. He must be secret, 
surprising, powerful, and a skilled hand at catastrophe. Our 
author in the preface prays us to hold him excused. From him 
we are to look neither for sparkling dialogue, picturesque effect, 
nor unguessable plot. But there is cunning in this: he has no 
mind to paint his delicate monsters on the outside of the show. 
A feast of good things and, to add a fresh piquancy, no bill of 
fare—such is “John Inglesant.” On reading, it proves as 
tragical, secret, surprising, as rich in quality as it well can, with- 
out plunging us into an atmosphere of carbonic acid, mysteries 
of the Old Bailey, and suchlike; or maliciously leading us 
counter on a false trail and a double scent. It surprises, but as 
life does ; not as that unique artist, Mr. Wilkie Collins, would do 
it. Stage-grouping, in the author’s opinion, is rarely the order 
of nature; our days do not run in the curve of five acts and 
an epilogue. But ‘ John Inglesant” abounds in adventure, love, 
and pageantry ; it is pathetic, and has here and there a touch of 
quiet humour. Not the Platonic irony, indeed; its writer, though 
his mood is sometimes sceptical to a high degree, lacks the airy 
smiling imagination that has made some sceptics the best of 
company. He looks at you gravely, always; but there may be 
detected the faint echo of a laugh occasionally in his turns of 
speech. For scene-painting, footlights, and a pleasant antique 
sort of dancing, accompanied by fine sweet music, chiefly of the 
violin and other stringed instruments, the book makes due provi- 
sion. Its personages are many, but not a crowd; their entrances 
and exits have the grace that marks their time—the century of 
Vandyke and Charles I. Their English is clear, well-chosen, 
courtly, and not pedantic; so seldom anticipating that we use 
now (though not quite unmixed, and never, we think, free from 
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modern accent) that critics have likened it to a transcript from 
Clarendon. Too easy a sentence! These new antiques succeed 
best in the twilight (sit venia verbo) of newspaper criticism ; 
they do not bear close comparison with Milton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, or Clarendon himself. But enough: whatever praise of 
this kind the work merits, may it not be read on the last page 
but one of The Spectator? To the story, therefore, without 
more delay ; and, after that, the moral ! 

We are in the palmy days of High. Church and Toryism, when 
pulpits were resounding with passive obedience and Puritan 
saints were leaguing together to hurl down Church and King. 
A brief overture tells us how Thomas Cromwell drove out the 
monks from Westacre Priory, a delightful old house on the edge 
of the Wiltshire Downs, aad put in their stead the Flemish race 
of Inglesants, to keep that part for the Crown against the Pope, 
a task they loyally undertook. The head of the house has now 
two sons, Eustace and John, twins, and marvellously resembling 
one another. But Eustace, the heir, is bred among the royal 
pages at Whitehall ; and John, a dreamy, silent boy, has grown 
up in the country under grave masters, from whom he has learnt 
his Greek verbs, taking them in a deep infusion of Platonism. 
There are three elements in Plato, says the book: the Socratic, 
or negative, argument, that simply overthrows received opinion ; 
the pseudo-scientific, to which Plato was liable from the condi- 
tion of knowledge in his day; and, finally, the exalted flight of 
the transcendental reason, which, leaving alike the scepticism 
of the negative argument and the dreams of false science, flies 
aloft into the pure ether of the heavenly life. John was to be con- 
versant with every one of these, but most of all with the direct ex- 
perience whereby the Infinite and the Divine makes itself known 
to the spirit. He has heard wonders, too, of that Rosicrucianism 
which has since proved grandmother to Freemasonry, Illuminism, 
Mesmerism, and other quack mysteries and mummings. Deep 
reverence for “ the pure and apostolic branch of the Church estab- 
lished in these realms,” and for its anointed head, he could not 
fail to inherit. And when, in his boy’s way, he asked questions 
that no one could answer, he naturally fell back on his own 
musings, rambling by himself over the downs, fishing, meditat- 
ing, dreaming, and praying. Here were the ingredients of a 
mixed cauldron! But how could any of them be wanting in the 
age of the Mystics, the Carolinian Divines, and the Cavaliers ? 
Another ingredient, however, and that very potent, was yet to be 
thrownin. The Inglesants had ever stood by the throne, and as 
near it as they could get. They were pious people ; but the pre- 
vailing complexion of their faith was determined by Act of Par- 
liament, and, as the physician prescribed, so did its colour vary. 
Had they been free to obey the will of Heaven, their surmises 
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concerning it would have led them back to the Church of their 
fathers. They sighed after peace. But, whilst none were 
readier to follow their own Church in the ways of reconciliation, 
they would not budge an inch without her. All they dared was to 
hope much, and lend a willing hand to the efforts then constantly 
making for union of old and new. The number of conscientious 
High Churchmen was not now inconsiderable; the multitude of 
waiters on Providence had ever been large. Thus, in spite of 
Platonism and Puritanism, it was the hour between light and 
dark when bats fly abroad. The dusk of Religion, the reign of 
Cant, the futile efforts of so many insincere men to halt between 
God and Baal, did not invite saints or apostles; but every 
creature of uncertain species that crept more than it flew, and 
was endowed with sharp teeth and leathern pinions, might now 
be industriously on the wing. Besides the four primal elements 
of society, there is a fifth which distils the properties of these 
into a kind of intellectual slime—not intellect, but, as it were, 
the compost of intellect. To this by no means pleasant medium, 
which we may call intrigue, our book (so far as we can construe 
it here) assigns a corresponding species of living creature, famous 
enough, but not easy to define or secure. The Catholic Church 
is said to have reared it with the greatest success; but Protes- 
tants, it would appear, know most of its nature and history. 
Need we say that the species indicated are the Jesuits? Our 
author means to speak much good and not a little evil of them. 
He will not call them hypocrites, indeed, giving them the 
benefit of a charity we fear they must decline. But if his 
account of their belief and their actions be true on the whole, 
(as we are sure that it is,on the whole, quite false), then we must 
take leave to call them hypocrites; and so, we make certain, 
will our readers. We had rather condemn the Society with 
Pascal than absolve it with “ John Inglesant.” Why we must so 
vitally differ from the book, not only where it blames, but even 
where it refrains from blaming the sons of St. Ignatius, we hope 
to explain as we proceed. 

To these imaginary Jesuits, therefore, the Inglesants and their 
like afforded infinite pabulum. The Jesuits lived with them, 
directed their consciences, ruled their households, taught them 
daneing and the use of the rapier; and in all things held them 
with a velvet glove that concealed an iron hand. The Jesuit, as 
we gather from “ John Inglesant,” was an incarnation of the 
wicked Italian proverb, “ Lingua sciolta, pensieri stretti ;” the 
art of speaking as he pleased and meaning what he chose he had 
brought to perfection. He was at this time hoping to conquer 
England for the Holy See. But the weapons of his warfare 
would have astonished St. Paul, for they were neither miracles 
nor virtues, but tongue-fence and word-craft, accomplishments 
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that dazzled, carnal wisdom that made the next world a step- 
ping stone to this, and natural goodness utterly misapplied in 
the pursuit of power and greatness. To sum up: the readers of 
“ John Inglesant”’ will find themselves believing, or tempted to 
believe, that the Jesuit of Charles I’s day was in genius an 
Admirable Crichton, in morals a Machiavelli, and in fertility of 
resources—himself, the nonpareil of villains. Again will our 
author deprecate so harsh a judgment. But if the Jesuit was 
not so, why represent him as doing such deeds or teaching such 
a philosophy as must needs stamp a Catholic with infamy not 
less than this? For consider the story. When Jesuits abounded 
everywhere except in prison, and their machinations overspread 
the land like a fold of cobweb to be cut through by no sword, 
disentangled by no skilfullest unravelling, Westacre Priory 
could not well escape them. Accordingly, the most fascinating 
and powerful of them all came down to Wiltshire as John was 
learning to construe the Phzdo and the Apologia Socratis. Father 
Saint Clare, though a master of knowledge, was no Platonist. 
He preferred to hold with Aristotle, but read him asquint, from 
the scholastic angle of vision, construing the Ethics as if 
Machiavelli had helped Duns Scotus to write them. The 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, the Morals of the Stagyrite, and the 
Politics of the Florentine he resolved, with the simplicity that 
marks a great mind, into one all-comprehensive maxim—to wit, 
“The end justifies the means.” Thus did he formulate the 
Grand Arcanum of the Society, and lay bare the mystical signifi- 
cance of their copy-book inscription, A.M.D.G. We submit 
that upon no other principle can his life be interpreted. The 
world, whatever John Inglesant may urge to the contrary, will 
hold him for a model Jesuit, and what is “ Jesuitism” but the 
expediency of evil raised to a dogma of the Faith? Father 
Hail (to vary his name by an alias, as he did himself) lays down 
to Inglesant that the difference between the Roman and the 
English Church is unimportant and slight; that he must not 
become a Catholic because his father does not wish it; that the 
most practical lesson of life is to regard all men as alike—to 
recognize that creeds and opinions are the mere results of chance 
and temperament; that no party (meaning, so far as we can 
tell, no Church) is, on the whole, better than its rival; that the 
largest of the creeds can but inadequately shadow forth an aspect 
of the Truth, and that all we can demand of ourselves is 
loyally to serve the party we have chosen. Now, this teaching 
(which we do not combat here) may sound reasonable in Protes- 
tant circles ; it has been widely accepted, perhaps, in the Church 
of England, and soothed an aching conscience when perplexed by 
doubts it could not resolve. But to Catholics we shall seem to 
be uttering a truism when we say that no priest—no Jesuit— 
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could have held or taught it without falling into hypocrisy and 
religious scepticism. To decide that forms of religion are indif- 
ferent is, in practice, to renounce them all; and the man tliat 
can affirm nothing definite or capable of expression in human 
speech may call himself to-day a Platonist and to-morrow an 
Agnostic, but his temper and line of argument are at last and 
inevitably those of Lucretius, Protagoras, and the Sceptics. Such 
a one can never be a Catholic, and if he professes the faith «nd 
wears the insignia of the Catholic priesthood, he is, in the 
utmost rigour of the term, a hypocrite. For what else can per- 
sistently concealed freethinking be, in a Church that requires 
from every member the assent of the heart, and not merely of 
the lips, to her whole teaching? That Saint Clare’s unbelief 
was an exceedingly humane instinct which forbade him to be 
cruel or cynical, as it forbade him to dogmatize, cannot alter this. 
He has some noble qualities ; we would not deny them. Though 
despising party distinctions, and holding that Jansenist and 
Jesuit, Papist and Puritan are all one, he feels the deepest love 
and tenderness towards mankind ; like a modern poet or preacher, 
he exclaims that nothing but the infinite pity is sufficient for the 
infinite pathos of human life. A gentle villain, and only half a 
Jesuit! But he does, for all that, justify the end by the means. 
Thus he trains Inglesant to be a student of human nature—keen, 
courageous, and imperturbable. He is the sole master of the 
growing boy, and gains boundless influence over him. Yet 
their characters remain distinct. John is an enthusiast, and has 
mused upon the Divine Light, the Idea that filled the world of 
Plato, and, like a tender dawn, was the herald of the Dayspring 
from on high. In a certain sense, our English youth is Plato 
come to life again. His soul is akin to the soul of the Athenian 
seer and poet. For the types of Humanity never die; from age 
to age the world is like itself; and the newest things are 
ever the most ancient. It has been said that were Plato to 
return from the realm of shadows there are three men living he 
might take for his ideal Socrates. And yet they differ as much 
as individuals may-—the subtle theologian from the perfect art- 
critic, and both from the master of modern thought at Oxford. 
And so, despite the opposed colours of their time, Inglesant and 
Plato were the same spirit. 

But with visions that unfit the head for device and the hands 
for action Saint Clare, however much he might comprehend 
them, had still no sympathy. He had renounced the world only 
to rule it. He watched the young Platonist narrowly. John 
kept on dreaming his dream of immediate communion with the 
Highest. He did not know that many others were dreaming, 
too, or that George Fox would by-and-by stitch for himself the 
suit of leather wherein he was to walk independent of folly and 
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fashion, casting aside the forms of the Reformers as they had 
cast aside the forms of the Catholic Church. Not from the 
Quaker prophet did he learn that Mysticism was an extant creed, 
but from a volume which he came upon of the school of St. 
Theresa, and which he read through repeatedly with a joyful 
beating heart. It spoke, he thought, like Plato, of the Inward 
Light, “of acquiescence in the will of the Supreme, and the bliss of 
renunciation. But why did it stoop from sublime heights to 
speak also of the priest, the director? Was not this to “quench 
the Spirit in a muddy pool, and trouble the Eternal Silence with 
a tumult of voices? He sought out his early teachers, and 
prayed them to pull this tangle straight ; but one inveighed with 
Synesius against the fanaticism of the Alexandrian mystics, 
another dwelt on ceremonies and Laudian ritual. The best of 
them, a gentle old Anglican, but no Laudian, put him in mind 
of what he had learned long ago, that we live in the Unseen 
Presence, and that all things else pass away. Saint Clare 
listened, smiled, said nothing, and took John, one fine morning, 
up to London. This was the turning point in his life. For 
many years he was an instrument ready to his master’s hands, an 
agent at once powerful and unsuspected of the Jesuits in their 
designs upon England. Saint Clare lived in close intimacy with 
Charles and his “Queen ; he had scouts everywhere, and could 
himself dare all things, going in disguise or appearing openly as 
his plans required. He converted nobody except under compul- 
sion, for he dreamt of enacting the part of Cardinal Pole, and 
one day absolving the nation ; and now he introduced John into 
the Queen’s household, making him an honourable, because un- 
conscious, spy. 

The young man became a courtier, but did not cease to be a 
saint. He was graceful, easy, winning, considerate, a chivalrous 
loyal gentleman ; but the malady that was born with him hung 
about him still; enthusiasm went clad in velvet and Valenciennes 
lace, not a whit less fervent than if its raiment had been Fox’s 
suit of leather. The inward light drew him towards that Church 
in whose atmosphere he now was breathing; and he would have 
followed his bent, but that contrary influences wrought on his 
sensitive ‘mind, so quick to feel the most remote attractions, so 
anxious to rightly account for them that it was ever tremulous 
and undecided. ‘We call ourselves free agents,” says the 
author ; “ was this slight, delicate boy a free agent, with a mind 
and spirit so susceptible that the least breath affected them ; 
around whom the throng of national contentions was about to 
close; on whom the intrigue of a great religious party was about 
to seize, involving him in a whirlpool of party strife and religious 
rancour?” But, we ask in turn, is not that the mood of 
scepticism? Every man is free that can hearken to his con- 
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science. However, Inglesant was to undergo a complicated 
experience, no doubt. On the one hand, he learned at Little 
Gidding, the noted monastic household of a certain Nicholas 
Ferrars, that grace and consolation may seem to flow from the 
communion-table of the Church of England as it flows, says 
our book, from the gorgeous altars of Rome. For the house in 
Northamptonshire, though monastic, was not Catholic. On the 
other hand, St. Clare inculeated by every method that forms and 
ordinances, though helpful, are unequal to the soul’s desire. ‘“ If 
the Blessed Sacrament is amongst them” Nicholas Ferrars asks, 
“what more can Christians seek?” Were Inglesant a High 
Churchman, we might smile at his simplicity, and answer that 
Augustine wrote against the Anglicans of the fourth century— 
the Donatists—expressly to convince them that sacraments 
and schism will never make a Church. But Inglesant was no 
more an Anglican of Laud’s school than his biographer is of 
Pusey’s or Keble’s. To neither of them are sacraments a divinely 
ordained channel whereby the Spirit is given. In the eyes 
of both all forms are valid, when we can believe in them. 
But, meanwhile, our author makes a strange confession. ‘“ The 
strongest of all the motives that lead to Rome” is, he declares, 
“the craving after the sacrifice of the Mass.” Words, surely, worth 
reflecting on, and opening to us the deeps of human nature; for 
the Mass involves the Church and the whole sacramental system ; 
and what becomes, then, of our ethereal Platonism that clings to no 
one symbol more than another, and the Church of England whose 
communion must borrow its grace from the heart of the believer ? 
Mr. Shorthouse has seen for a moment into things as they are. 
For in the true Church objective realities give rise to feelings, 
and feelings do not create their objects. If humanity craves after 
the Eucharistic sacrifice, does that suggest no corresponding 
reality bestowed from Heaven ? 

But the world is a comedy. Inglesant, though devout and a 
Platonist, was human, too. Among the sisterhood at Little 
Gidding, there was one whose face troubled him a little where 
she knelt in contemplation ; and, when his eyes wandered, his 
affections followed them. He fell in love. The author, gravely 
admitting that even the quest of the ideal has sometimes taken 
this way, sketches Mary Collet in the subdued yet pleasant tints 
of which he holds the secret. Mary had thought of vowing 
herself to the single state, but her bishdp was a wise man, 
and exhorted her to the free obedience that he knew must end 
some day. Secluded in Northamptonshire, she has unwittingly 
captivated the feelings, not only of the courtier from Whitehall, 
but of a wild Puritan fanatic, who protests with many com- 
punctious visitings that all things are vanity except Mary Collet. 
He is drawn well, and one must laugh at him and pity him in a 
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breath. He touches even the compassion of his rival. Inglesant, 
in a fine chivalrous way, pleads for him with Mary in the nuns’ 
parlour : it is, in fact, the courtship of Miles Standish over again. 
But the Puritan has small chance of winning. Our pensive nun 
asks by expressive change of countenance the question a New 
England maiden might whisper demurely, “‘ Why don’t you speak 
for yourself, John?” We can fancy his eloquence in reply, and a 
pretty scene it is; the recluse in sable lawn with downcast eyes, 
listening to her Vandyke cavalier, and half turning from him, 
as if he and she were figures in a legend of Renunciation and 
Love. There is, one hardly knows why, something laughable in 
the notion of a Protestant nun; it reminds us perhaps of Queen 
Elizabeth, as Shakspeare too flatteringly painted her, “ the virgin 
thronéd in the west,’ and passing on, “in maiden meditation 
fancy-free.” John Inglesant could not view his cloistered lady 
in so exhilarating a light, however, as we may, to whom she 
seems irresistibly pleasant. For though she bent his gaze 
towards earth and hindered his conversion, neither he nor the 
Puritan made a conquest of her. It was not a time, she said, to 
spend their days like lovers in a play ; he must follow the King, 
and she her calling. But she could return his affection even 
whilst she went into her convent again, And John rode back 
to Whitehall. 

By this time his drawing towards Rome had grown less and 
less. For St. Clare was resolved that his agent should lose 
neither influence nor position by renouncing the Church of 
England. Among the Queen’s servants he was likely to be 
tempted; and, by means that are left in the dark he brought him 
near King Charles and made him Esquire of the Body. Such is the 
dexterity of a Jesuit in Romance! Though he seem to have 
no faith, he can move mountains as well as those that have. 
His next was a more delicate step. It is good to take away the 
occasion of sin, but best to pluck it up by the roots. Inglesant 
had only one fault; he was given to religion, he was exalte, as 
the French would call him now. Did he not require a strong 
counter-irritant; for example, a dose of scepticism carefully 
administered ? The Jesuit had ere this impressed on him “a 
broad philosophical view of things ;” but, being a Christian and 
a priest, he could not well enlarge on the beauties of materialism. 
It must be attempted by another hand. Accordingly, he makes 
Tnglesant known to Hobbes—as famous a writer then as Jeremy 
Taylor, and much more famous than Milton, but now, happily, 
dwindled to a shadow. From his book he was nicknamed 
Leviathan ; misconstrued as an Atheist; and more hated and 
feared than understood. He at once saw through the Jesuit’s 
cunning, and laughed over it ; not refusing, however, to speak 
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his mind about Rome. Inglesant’s notion that the Catholic 
Church was a unique scciety, realizing the Ideal and manifesting 
the Divine, was, he told him, a delusion. Romanism meant the 
narrow conceptions of an ignorant priest, trivial details, and the 
torture of habitual confession. Its system of impostures, grotesque 
superstitions, and unrelenting cruelty made it fitter to be a dance 
of satyrs than the Church of Christ. But in no sense would he 
allow the private spirit whereon Inglesant was for staying his 
belief. How if the spirit were a delusion too, resting on authori- 
ties and customs, but with no ground in experience? John, 
though far from convinced, could not answer him. He went 
away sad, more estranged from the Catholic teaching, and half 
inclined to doubt whether he was sure of anything but the objects 
of sense and touch. By so drastic a remedy did the reverend 
Machiavelli, S.J., disperse the threatenings of conversion in his 
pupil. Our author narrates these wonders with an unmoved 
countenance. We feel he is quite in earnest. There was a great 
humorist that could read as a piece of deep divinity a meditation 
on a broomstick, and move no muscle. But that was Swift, 
and Mr. Shorthouse is very unlike Swift. He is absolutely 
serious. And because he is serious, Catholics will be apt to cry 
out with a well-known writer, “ O Truth, how many lies are told 
in thy name!” But “John Inglesant” is not the author of 
them ; he has read that the like things have come to pass, and 
he frames his Romance on the laws of probability as laid down in 
the great Protestant Brazen!Legend, which will more than match 
the least credible of Golden Legends he could retort upon us. 

Inglesant was now in the main stream of politics. He watched 
all the parties keenly. He beheld the rise and fall of Strafford, 
wondering that the wind of noisy clamour had sufficed to over- 
throw him, and bring him to the block. Charles’s inexplicable 
guilt or cowardice drew upon him a fearful visitation in the 
romance; one of those touches from beyond the tomb that 
abound in the records of enthusiasm. To illustrate the author's 
style, we will quote it almost textually :— 


It was two nights after the execution. The guard was set at White- 
hall, and the “all night” served up. ‘The word for the night was 
given, and the whole palace under the sole command of Inglesant, as 
Esquire in waiting. He had been round to the several gates, and seen 
that the courts and anterooms were quiet, and then came up into the 
anteroom outside the privy chamber, and sat down alone before the 
fire. In the room beyond him were two gentlemen, who slept in small 
beds drawn across the door of the royal bed-chamber. The King was 
in his room, in bed, but not asleep; Lord Abergavenny, in waiting, 
was reading Shakespeare to him before he slept. Inglesant took out 
a little volume of the classics to read. The night was perfectly still, 
and the whole palace wrapped in a profound quiet, almost oppressive 
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to one who happened to be awake. Inglesant could not read; the 
event that had just occurred, the popular tumults, the shock of feeling 
the royal party had sustained, the fear and uncertainty of the future, 
filled his thoughts. The responsibility of his post sat on him to-night 
like a nightmare ; a sense of approaching terror in the midst of the 
intense silence fascinated him, and became almost insupportable. 
Fancy filled his mind with images of some possible oversight, and of 
some unseen danger which might be lurking even then in the precincts 
of the vast, rambling palace. Gradually, however, all these images 
became confused, and the sense of terror dulled, and he was on the 
point of falling asleep when he was startled by the ringing sound of 
arms and the challenge of the yeoman of the guard, on the landing 
outside the door. The next instant a voice, calm and haughty, which. 
sent a tremor through every nerve, gave back the word “ Christ!” 
Inglesant started up and grasped the back of his chair in terror. 
Gracious Heaven! who was this that knew the word? In another 
moment the hangings across the door were drawn sharply back, and 
with a quick step, as one who went straight to where he was expected 
and had a right to be, the intruder entered. It wore the form and 
appearance of Strafford—it was Strafford—in dress, and mien, and 
step. Taking no heed of Inglesant, crouched back in terror against 
the carved chimney-piece, the apparition crossed the room, drew the 
hangings that screened the door of the privy chamber, and disappeared. 
Inglesant recovered ina moment, sprang across the room, and followed 
the figure through the door. He saw nothing; but the two gentlemen 
raised themselves from their couches, startled by his sudden appearance 
and white scared look, and said, “‘ What is it, Mr. Esquire?” Before 
Inglesant, who stood with eyes and mouth open, the picture of terror, 
could recover himself, the curtain was drawn hastily back, and the 
Lord Abergavenny appeared, saying in a hurried, startled voice, 
“Send for Mayern, send for Dr. Mayern, the King is taken very 
ill!” Inglesant, by this time recovered sufficiently to act, seized the 
opportunity, and hurrying through the antechamber and down the 
staircase to the guardroom, found one of the pages, and despatched 
him for the Court Physician. He then returned to the guard at the 
top of the staircase. ‘Has any one passed?” he asked. “No,” the 
man said, he had seen no one, - “ Did you challenge no one a moment 
ago?” The man looked scared, but finally acknowledged what he 
feared at first to confess, lest it should seem he had been sleeping at 
his post, that he had become suddenly, as it seemed to him, conscious 
of some presence in the room, and found himself to his confusion the 
next moment challenging the empty space. Failing to make anything 
of the man, Inglesant returned. Lord Abergavenny was relating what 
had occurred: ‘“‘I was reading to the King,” he repeated, “and his 
Majesty was very still, and I began to think he was falling asleep, 
when he suddenly started upright in bed, grasped the book on my 
knee with one hand, and with the other pointed across the chamber 
to some object on which his gaze was fixed with a wild and horror- 
stricken look, while he faintly tried to cry out. In a second the terror 
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of the sight, whatever it was, overcame him, and he fell back on the 
bed with a sharpcry.” ‘“ Mr. Inglesant saw something,” said both the 
gentlemen at once. “I saw nothing,” said Inglesant; ‘“‘ whatever 
frightened me I must tell the King.” He was sent for. Deadly pale 
with his eyes on the ground, and speaking with the greatest difficulty, 
he then told his story ; of the deep silence, his restlessness, the sentry’s 
challenge, and the apparition. Here he stopped. “ And this figure,” 
said Abergavenny, in a startled whisper, ‘‘ did you know who it was?” 
“Yes, I knew him,” said the young man; “ would to God I had not.” 
‘‘ Who was it?” Paler, if possible, than before, and with a violent 
effort, Inglesant forced himself to look at the King. A contortion of 
pain, short but terrible to see, passed over the King’s face; but he 
rose from the chair in which he sat (for he had risen from bed and 
even dressed himself), and with that commanding dignity which none 
ever assumed better than he, he said—‘* Who was it, Mr. Esquire ?” 
‘My Lord Strafford.” Abergavenny stepped back several paces and 
covered his face with his hands. Inglesant dared not stir. The King 
continued ¢o stand with his commanding air, but stiff and rigid as a 
statue. It seemed as though he had strength to control his outward 
demeanour, but no power besides, The silence grew terrible (vol. i. 
pp. 124—129). 


In the next chapter civil war has broken out, and the King 
takes up his abode at Oxford, of which city this brilliant sketch 
is given :— 


There has never, perhaps, existed so curious a spectacle as Oxford 
during the residence of the King. A city unique in itself became the 
resort of a Court under unique circumstances, and of an innumerable 
throng of people, of every rank, disposition, and taste. The ancient col- 
leges and halls were thronged with ladies and courtiers ; noblemen lodged 
in small attics over bakers’ shops in the streets; soldiers were quartered 
in the college-gates and in the kitchens; yet, with all this confusion, 
there was maintained both something of a courtly pomp and something 
of a learned and religious society. The King (whose Court was at 
’ Christ Church) dined and supped in public, and walked in State in 
Christ Church Meadow, and Merton Gardens, and the Grove of 
Trinity, which the wits called Daphne. A Parliament sat from day 
to day ; service was sung daily in all the chapels; books of learning 
and poetry were printed in the city: and the distinctions the colleges 
had to offer were conferred with pomp on the royal followers, as 
almost the only rewards the King had to bestow. Men of every 
opinion flocked to Oxford, and many foreigners came to visit the 
King. There was in the country a large and highly intelligent body 
of men, who hovered between the two parties, and numbers of these 
were constantly in Oxford—Harrington the philosopher, the King’s 
friend Hobbes, Lord Falkland, Lord Paget, the Lord Keeper, and 
many others. Mixed up with these grave and studious persons, gay 
courtiers and gayer ladies jostled old and severe divines, and crusty 
tutors used the sarcasms they had been wont to hurl at their pupils to 
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reprove ladies whose conduct appeared to them at least far from 
decorous. Christmas interludes were enacted in Hall, and Shak- 
speare’s plays performed by the King’s players, assisted by amateur 
performers; and it would have been hard to say whether the play 
was performed before the curtain or behind it, or whether the actors 
quitted their parts when the performance was over, or then in fact 
resumed them. The groves and walks of the colleges were the resort 
of this gay and brilliant throng; the woods were vocal with song and 
music, and love and gallantry sported themselves along the pleasant 
river-banks. The poets and wits vied with each other in classic con- 
ceits and parodies, wherein the events of the day were portrayed and 
satirized, Wit, learning, and religion joined hand in hand, as in 
some grotesque and brilliant masque. The most admired poets and 
players and the deepest mathematicians became ‘‘ Romancists” and 
monks, and exhausted all their wit in furthering their divine mission; 
and, finally, as the last scenes of this strange drama came on, fell 
fighting on some hardly contested grassy slope, and were buried on 
the spot, or in the next village churchyard, in the dress in which they 
played Philaster, or the Court garb in which they wooed their 
mistress, or the doctor’s gown in which they preached before the King, 
or read Greek in the schools (vol. i. pp. 156-158). 


With such unpretending skill does our author paint, upon the 
blank darkness of the past, that crowd of “ladies dead and lovely 
knights,” with here and there figures of moral grandeur towering 


above them, that followed the King to battle and ruin. Foremost 
in all purities and courtesies was John Inglesant, fighting till he 
went down at Edgehill, winning the name of a hero in the public 
mouth, and of more than hero with his friends at Little Gidding, 
coming with art and delicacy to the rescue of ladies in distress, 
taking to his love the comrades that loved him for his irresistible 
kindness and gentle dealing; in all things approving himself 
loyal, devout, and brave. A beautiful character of aman! He 
meets on the battlefield his Puritan rival; receives from him one 
last affectionate greeting, and sorrowfully looks on at his death. 
He is sent by Father St. Clare to London during Laud’s 
imprisonment and trial; brings the fallen man what comfort is 
possible, and, at no slight risk, attends him on the scaffold. 
Laud’s execution is told with much feeling. By all Church 
people it was accounted a martyrdom; and, says the author, 
wherever the news came, “it was added that Mr. John Inglesant, 
the King’s servant, who had used every effort to save the Arch- 
bishop, was with him to the last.” He went back to Oxford, 
and thence with the royal army to Naseby, where Royalism fell 
before Cromwell. Our friend had seen his last of youth now ; 
nor was he to taste security or happiness again for many years. 
His master was shaping a mission for him on the King’s behalf, 
such as no man of less heroic temper than Inglesant could dare. 
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For Charles’s sake he was to do that which must seem in a 
Churchman treason to his religion, and in an Englishman base 
betrayal of his country. The Jesuit bade him proceed to Ireland, 
where the Catholics were then treating with Lord Glamorgan 
almost on their own terms. Inglesant was to hasten the treaty, 
and to persuade the confederated leaders that Charles would 
abolish the Penal Laws, and make a free passage for Irish troops 
into England. His papers bore the royal signature, but between 
him and his master it was understood that the King would never 
own them. Charles was to reap the good fortune of the enter- 
prise, and Inglesant the evil. He gladly consented. Butall he 
foresaw came to pass. He reached Kilkenny, brought the treaty 
to an issue, and, making his way back into Chester disguised, 
was there taken, His adventures remind one of General George 
Monk and the siege of Nantwich. And now the crisis was upon 
him. Had Charles, or had he not, invited an army of Irish 
Papists to lay waste English homes? The Roundheads affirmed 
as passionately as the Cavaliers denied it; and Inglesant’s evidence 
was needed to prove either way. He showed no lack of spirit or 
invention; he was an agent of the Jesuits, and they had forged the 
King’s name. Charles at Oxford consulted with St. Clare how 
he might shield his own dignity and save Inglesant. But St. 
Clare answered that the King must keep silence, and let his 
servant go to the scaffold, as he would set him in the front rank 
on the field of battle. The trial came on. Inglesant bore it 
heroically, never flinching from his ignominious part, and only 
once or twice by an involuntary flash of nobleness betraying that 
he was not the base thing he feigned. Milton, whose eyes were 
yet undimmed, caught the truth in a moment; and the Parlia- 
ment concluded that Charles had indeed written the name which 
even experts could not bring home to him, If Inglesant were 
taken to the scaffold, might he not confess? So Cromwell 
argued; and he and another were condemned to die at Charing 
Cross. This is how the trial ended :— 


The completest silence prevailed, broken only by a faint sobbing 
and whispering from the pitying crowd. Colonel Powell prayed for a 
quarter of an hour with an audible voice; then taking leave again of 
his friends, and directing the executioner when to strike, he knelt down 
to the block, and repeating the words, “‘ Lord Jesus, receive me!” his 
head was smitten off with a blow. A long deep groan, followed by an 
intense silence, ran through the crowd. The officer who accompanied 
Inglesant looked at him with a. peculiar expression; and, bowing in 
return, Inglesant passed through the window, and as he mounted the 
steps and his eyes came to the level of the interposing scaffold, and 
then rose higher than it, he saw the dense crowd of heads stretching 


far away on every hand, the house windows and roofs crowded on 
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every side. He scarcely saw it before he almost lost the sight again. 
A wild motion that shook the crowd, a roar that filled the air and 
stunned the sense, a yell of indignation, contempt, hatred; hands 
shook and clutched at him, wild faces leaping up and staring at him, 
cries of ‘ Throw him over!” “Give over the Jesuit to us!” “Throw 
over the Irish murderer!” made his senses reel for a moment and his 
heart stop. It was inconceivable that a crowd, the instant. before 
placid, pitiful, silent, should in a moment become like that, deafening 
mad, thirsting for blood. The amazing reaction and surprise produced 
the greatest shock. Hardening himself, he faced the people, his hat 
in his hand, his pale face hard set, his teeth closed. Once or twice 
he tried to speak; it would have been as easy to drown the Atlantic’s 
roar, As he stood apparently calm, this terrible ordeal had the worst 
effect upon him. Other men came to the scaffold prepared by holy 
thoughts, and the sacred tender services of the Church of their Lord, 
feeling His hand indeed in theirs. But with him, how different ! 
Denied the aid of prayer and sacrament, alone, overwhelmed with 
contempt and hatred, deafened with the fiendish noise which racked 
his excited overwrought brain! He became hardened, fierce, con- 
temptuous now. ITated, he hated again. He felt as though engaged 
in a mad duel with a despised yet too powerful foe. He turned at 
last to the officer, and said, his voice scarcely heard amid the increasing 
roar, ‘ You see, sir, I cannot speak; do not let us delay any longer.” 
The officer hesitated. A Parliamentary man advanced to Inglesant 
and offered him a paper. He told him in his ear that even now he 
would be set at liberty, if he would sign the true evidence. The 
Parliament knew he was not guilty, and had no wish to put him to 
death. Inglesant saw the natural rejoinder, but did not think it 
worth his while to make it. Only get this thing over, and escape from 
this maddening cry, to something quieter at any rate. He rejected 
the paper, and turning to the officer, said, with a motion towards the 
people of inexpressible disdain: ‘These good people are impatient 
for the final act, sir, do not let us keep them any longer.” The officer 
still hesitated, and looked at the Parliament man, who shook his head 
and left the scaffold. The word of command was given; and the 
soldiers fell out of their ranks so as to mingle with the crowd. At 
once the officer took Inglesant’s arm, and said hurriedly: ‘ Come 
with me to the house, quick!” Not knowing what he did, Inglesant 
followed him. They had need to be quick. A yell, to which the 
noise preceding it was as nothing, terrible as it had been, a shower 
of stones smashing every pane of glass,and falling in heaps at their 
feet, showed the fury of a maddened injured people, robbed of their 
prey. The officer looked at Inglesant and laughed. “1 thought there 
would be a tumult,” he said; “‘come with me.” He led Inglesant 
still almost unconscious, through the back entries and yards, the roar 
of the people still in their ears, till they reached a stair leading to the 
river, where was a wherry and two or three guards. The officer 
stepped in after Inglesant, crying, “Pull away! the Tower!” then 
leaning back and looking at Inglesant, he said, ‘‘ You stood that very 
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well, I would rather mount the deadliest breach than face such a 
sight as that” (vol. i. pp. 267-270). 

Not altogether equal to Walter Scott nor the workmanship 
quite thorough ; but here is honest historical painting, and, in 
more than one point, keen insight into life. The story now takes 
a peculiar turn. After the King’s execution Inglesant was kept 
prisoner in the Tower. His brother Eustace, who was wedded 
to a great lady and held the family estates, had been but a slack 
Royalist, and, by his efforts, John at length was set free. 
Eustace bore the welcome news to the Tower, and with it an 
invitation to his wife’s seat in Wiltshire. That eccentric per- 
sonage had gathered round her pretenders of every colour— 
astrologers, physicians, Platonists, seekers after the elixir of 
life and the philosopher’s stone. Rogues in grain, and wise 
men that lacked fortune, galled each other’s kibe in her hospitable 
courts. Among them was an Italian known during his travels to 
Eustace, and his determined enemy. ‘The young man, resolved 
to drive him from Lady Cardifi’s house, had warned her that he 
was even now setting out thither. But she in reply begged him 
to defer his coming, on grounds astrological, which she defined 
more closely by sending him a horoscope full of threatening signs. 
This he laid before his brother. John, as becomes an accomplished 
scholar and pupil of St. Clare’s, is learned in the stars. He 
convicts the scheme of more than one error; but allows it to be 
rightly drawn. Whereupon they consult a magician, or stargazer, 
at Lambeth. It is the familiar scene; the circles traced on the 
floor, the rod of power, the faintly-glowing lamp, the indis- 
pensable brazier of lighted coals. Then the astrologer, in his 
costume de riguew7’, enters, and again we read of the sable raiment, 
the consecrated erystal, and the boy that looks into its depths 
and sees marvellous apparitions therein. He sees a great room, 
richly furnished, and a tall dark man with long hair and a dagger 
in his belt—the assassin Malvolto administering a drug to Lady 
Cardiff. But here his sight grows dim; he turns suddenly to 
John Inglesant, and asks him to look in the crystal; which, 
upon persuasion, John attempts. At first he perceives only a mist, 
but by degrees, as the mist breaks, he makes out another chamber 
which Eustace knows to be part of an old family mansion where 
they must pause on their way down. John looks again, and cries 
out, “I see a man’s figure lying before the hearth and the 
hearthstone stained as if with blood. Eustace, it is either you or 
I!” The magician eagerly bids him jook once more, but he 
angrily refuses ; and, as he speaks, a blast of wind, sudden and 
strong sweeps through the room, the lamp burns dim, the fire in 
the brazier goes out; a deathly coldness fills the room, and the 
floor and the walls seem to heave and shake. The dread unseen 
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spirits pass away in storm. But they had unfolded his doom to 
Eustace ; and, by a series of seemingly disjointed accidents, he 
was led to the house at Mintern where murder lay in wait for 
him. The last John Inglesant saw of his brother was in the 
fatal room, the young man stretched beneath the great carved 
chimney, as the vision had shown him, on the white hearthstone ; 
his hair and clothes steeped in blood, and the Italian’s stiletto in 
his heart. 

The story is here, in spite of its astrology, most graphic; and 
for readers of romance has mounted to its second great wave ; 
the first being John Inglesant’strial. Now thathis King is beheaded, 
his brother done to death, his party all ruined, John himself fares 
forth, a banished man, from home and country. He crosses to 
France, to Paris, meeting in a cloister there his old love, Mary 
Collet, and taking her parting words as a message from Heaven. 
But which way now? Must he ever be intriguing, discussing, 
liming his soul with worldly deceits? Can holiness agree with 
courts and camps? He is now willing to live as Catholics live 
around him. But he felt the need ofa more spiritual teacher than 
St. Clare. Was the Jesuit view of life the sole commendable 
and orthodox at Rome. He bethought himself of a former friend, 
Hugh Cressy, an Oxford scholar of rare attainments, now become 
a convert and a Benedictine in Paris. He went to him; and the 
interview was affecting and momentous. Cressy bore no likeness 
to St. Clare. He sought neither influence nor greatness; he 
believed in his Divine Master. To John Inglesant he offered a 
home at Douay, and with it a life-long prospect of lowliness, self- 
denial, and obscurity. The reward he could promise was the 
treasure of peace, days like the days Christ lived through, and 
Heaven at last. The Teacher was to be One crowned with thorns ; 
the light, a mysterious eclipse of natural powers ; the life a silence 
as upon Calvary. A high calling, in truth; but John asked 
himself, tremulously, am I called? and could not answer Yes. 
Slowly and sadly he went away from Screnus de Cressy ; and who 
shall decide, asks the author, deeply moved, whether he was at 
that moment quitting Christ’s company or no? Can he be a 
modern in whose mind such thoughts have sprung up? Impos- 
sible, we might say, were we ignorant that our author is every- 
where intent on discerning the Inward Light, be its outward 
manifestations what they may. He is a Mystic; he is not a 
Catholic. Thus can he draw so nigh to us, yet be moving alk 
the while upon a curve that obeys its own law and must bear 
him far away at last. 

But the day after Inglesant visited Cressy all was changed. 
Alas, the Jesuit came! Mr. Shorthouse cannot know how 
incredible a thing his Jesuit is to us. For we hold him to be a 
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mere impossibility, a chimera, a symbolical nobody in the stage 
directions,own brother (as has been said) to First and Second 
Murderer, and, in brief, all carved out of the carver’s brain. That 
artist, we repeat, isnot Mr. Shorthouse. He is the spirit that in- 
vented Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,” and the thousand-and-one lying 
tales of horror that even yet have not run their course. How sad 
that these fantastic nonentities must squeak and gibber among 
our author’s creations! But we are come to the final appearance 
of St. Clare. Arrived in Paris, he finds Inglesant almost 
distraught ; rage, despair, and melancholy take hold of him on 
leaving Cressy’s; and he is at his wit’s end. St, Clare 
wonders, but is not daunted. Like a plausible demon he offers 
him all the kingdoms of the world and their glory. He shall go 
on a diplomatic mission to Rome, travelling as a friend of the 
Society; introductions to the secret cabinets of Cardinals, 
Princes, Sovereign Dukes, and what others he may desire shall 
not lack ; high as his genius may lift him he has license from 
Father-General to soar. The Jesuit wins. But yesterday 
Inglesant was casting away ambition; to-day he takes with a 
cynical smile all it holds out to him. Not the world’s pleasures ; 
he is no voluptuary ; but the tinsel magnificence of power, and the 
servitude it involves to things visible. For an immense hunger 
is eating his heart; he cannot forget Eustace or forgive his 
murderer, and the love of Mary Collet he has thrown away, to 
feed on dreams instead. Such is the chaotic perplexity, the 
passion without bound or shore, to which Jesuit Machiavellism, 
in league with Fortune, has brought our Platonist! Where- 
upon, his task being well over, exit St. Clare. For which 
relief, kind author, much, nay our heartiest, thanks! Yet 
the Jesuit’s splendid daring and astonishing make-up must not 
go unapplauded. Seldom has an automaton, the cunning work 
of Dedalus, shown such flexible joints, or appeared so lively and 
amusing. We regret that his anatomy has been laid bare 
somewhat often; for now even children at a pantomime can tell 
you all the watchsprings there are in him. We fear he must 
erelong be disposed of, and his harlequin disguises thrown in to 
make it a bargain, at Rag Fair. 

Inglesant, however, he is not to ruin. The divine fire has been 
hid under ashes ;_ but it glows, it isnot dead. A wider scene opens, 
that Italian world which in loveliest form and colour makes 
visible the Greco-Roman life, elsewhere extinct; irrecoverable 
now except from books, and these preyed upon by pedantic dullards. 
There is Naples, the only genuine Greek city left in Europe, 
beautiful, gay, wicked, teeming with quick passion, dancing the 
tarantella, like a Mienad rapt out of sense by musical frenzy, and 
painted for us, that have never seen one, on an antique lustrous 
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vase. There is Florence, the severe city of the Poet that came 
back from Hell and flung the gloomy greatness of his song over 
Duomo and Palazzo, the grim medieval stones of which enchant 
us, we know not how, and are themselves a Dantean poem. 
There is Rome, Mother of the World, an epitome of all 
that man has been, of all that he shall be, a symbol in time 
deep as Eternity, the Sphynx of Christian Europe, couched 
by Tiber on its yellow sands, a woman’s face, a lion’s heart. 
Rome has read the riddle of the ages, or it is not known; has 
she not the answer to it in her bosom? Oxford, Laudism, 
Puritanism, Royalism, how mean they have suddenly grown! 
They are as sand-heaps in the wilderness, which the breath of 
the simoon will scatter. But though, for thousands of years, 
the simoon has rained its deluges of fiery sands upon the World- 
Emblem, it is not overwhelmed; it rests calm as ever, colossal 
and yet most beautiful; mysterious, motherly, unchanging ; 
wondrously attractive, unconquerable. Towards that immense 
vision John Inglesant is setting his face. He lingers amid the 
quaint outlying cities—marble Siena, sculpturesque Florence, 
Umbria of sanctified renown; he perfects himself in the sweet 
Italian speech, and makes faithful friends. But his melancholy 
distaste for life and a touch of insanity (bequeathed him on 
Newbury Field by a sword-stroke) drive him to Padua, where 
he puts on monastic weeds. Constant longings beset him to 
take Serenus de Cressy at his word; why not turn back into 
France and walk henceforth in the road of the Holy Cross? 
But he is not cheerful, as a true postulant should be; sadness 
weighs upon him, and a dreamy sense that not only are all 
things phantoms, but he himself a phantom among them. It 
was the age of Charles I.; the times were not a little crazy, 
from overmuch haranguing and revolutionary fever. Nor does 
Platonism fail to vex the mind’s balance ; on a sudden its votary 
feels himself’ in a world of ghosts, of bodiless shadows, and ideas 
that lack dimension. John Inglesant, says the author, must 
have graduated saint or madman had not his genius appeared 
to him very strangely—under the figure, let us call it, of Aris- 
tophanes in a scarlet biretta. It was, however, a man that 
answered back to touch as well as sight. The head like 
Moliére’s, or a heathen deity’s, classic, graceful; the counte- 
nance fine, marked with the knowledge of good and evil in 
many a fold; the mind rapid, daring, free, able to look calmly 
upon the contrasts of life, sated with experience, tolerant by 
reason of its own proud self-sufficiency; the temper inclining 
to scornful laughter, capable of every feeling so long as it pro- 
mised the unknown. In short, Aristophanes turned to a Roman 
Cardinal! He came to Padua; offered Inglesant a splendid 
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career, such as might cure speculation by changing it to an 
amused study of mankind ; tells him life is a game of cards ; 
that all things are ruled by Necessity, without reference to our 
fears or beliefs; that only lunatics endeavour after noble- 
ness, though they never compass it; thatthe sum is we should 
live out our day with ease and pleasantness. Who can be sure of 
himself? Inglesant, feeling his kindness more than his argu- 
ments, accompanied Cardinal Rinuccini to Ferrara, and thence 
to Rome. He was in the mood that, since his day, has grown 
with our growing knowledge; that enjoys, whilst keenly 
watching, the myriad sensibilities that lie in a complex organ- 
ism; and is sceptical to the utmost, for it makes trial of all 
things, but judges of none. He was like an actor, at home in 
every kind ; cast for comedy as for tragedy, yet never remem- 
bering what, off the stage, he really is. Thus the Cardinal 
advised him :— 

Each man [he said] plays (to a solemn bass of mystery and of the 
unseen) his own descant, as his taste or fate may suggest; but this 
manner of play is so governed and controlled by what seems a fatal 
necessity, that all melts into a species of concord; and even the wild 
passions and deeds of men are so attempered that without them the 
entire piece would be incomplete. 

Perilous wisdom this ; but how endlessly more subtle than the 
Jesuit’s arid algebra of metaphysics, and more likely to prove that 
the end, be it God’s honour or man’s perfection, will make all 
means right! Faith, if it would here stand firm, must almost under- 
mine its own foundation ; which is, surely, that good will come, 
at last, out of evil. As come it will, no doubt; but never by 
undoing the law of righteousness in detail (as Rinuccini thinks) 
to establish it, somehow, on the whole. John Inglesant and his 
worst temptation are face to face. 

But the tempter speaks to his mere understanding ; there is a 
spectacle that kindles his imagination and lifts him to higher 
emotions, more natural in him, and needing no casuistry for their 
defence—the spectacle of religious Rome. Infinite were the 
lights wherein the city gleamed to an eye that saw its imperial 
glories, its treasures from ancient wrecks, its shrines and churches, 
and the dreamy desolate grandeur of its vast Campagna. But 
these were, too, the trophies of Christian victory ; the lights 
yielded an image at; once sacred and winning ; how could Ingle- 
sant resist it? Our author feels that a tolerant philosophy, such 
as moulded Roman manners, giving them the delightful gentle- 
ness which can be intellectual when it will, may, perhaps, 
consist with the most genuine religion. Though his Cardinal be 
Epicurean, his Roman people are not. He is even struck with 
the happiness they enjoyed— 
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A people whose physical wants were few and easily supplied; a city 
full of strangers, festivals, and shows; a conscience absolutely at rest ; 
a community entirely set apart from politics, altogether at one with 
its government by habit, by interest, and by religion; constituted a 
unique state and mental atmosphere, wherein such philosophy natu- 
rally flourished. 


This sounds like a description of El Dorado; the actual Rome 
had its darkness and its miseries, as we too well know. But can 
Modern Europe show us its equal? Upon this topic, and these 
ehapters, written with a delicate originality, with feelings that 
seem to mingle deep sadness, yearning, distrust, love, and blind 
uncertainty, in a cup commended by the author as much to his 
own lips as to ours, we would fain linger; every way suggestive 
they are, and their eloquence subdued and melting. Italian life 
comes before us in them as a perpetual sacred drama; nor does 
it keep the burlesque or humorous at a distance; but, taking 
man as he is made, condones what is pardonable, hallows what is 
innocent, is at home in the great churches, and sets up in the 
market-place the Cross as a symbol of Eternal Mysteries. The 
old Greek lightness, caught long ago from Athens and Corinth, 
has, no doubt, infected the Italian blood. Their religion, as the 
clear mind of Goethe viewed it, is the Beautiful. “The Beauti- 
ful,” he says, “is higher than the Good—it includes the Good.” 
But if simplicity, good humour, affectionateness, temperance, 
patience, and courtesy are Christian virtues, then Italy is not so 
far from the Kingdom of God as our tourists are now saying, 
like David, “in their haste.” John Inglesant would not have 
held with them, for he became Italian in all things. Had fate 
smiled on him, he would have lived and died near Rome. And 
he might have lived on, listening to the Cardinal’s refined but 
heathen discourses on Greek and Etruscan art; he might for 
many a season have taken part in his classic suppers, with their 
oldest of wines and newest of sonnets: he might have won a 
second dukedom to the Holy See, as he had won for it the duke- 
dom of Umbria ; had not his evil star driven him into marriage 
and engaged him in the lately born heresy of Molinos. 

The story now abounds in pretty old-fashioned situations, and 
is gracefully quaint like the devices at a Carnival; its effect 
heightened by certain bravuras, as De Quincey would call them ; 
certain musical descants on the glorious clearness of Italian 
landscapes, the silence, splendour, and sanctity of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, the fairy-like and shadowy hues of Italian evenings, and 
the Peruginesque beauty of the Apennines shivering in springtide 
with all their fresh green woods. A striking proof that it is the 
mind and not the eye that sees; for the anthor, we understand, 
has scarcely travelled, except in imagination. Meanwhile, his 
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hero, falling in at Florence with a company of revellers, makes 
acquaintance with the Cavalier’ di Guardino, a nature moulded 
on the pure lines of Renaissance wickedness. But the Cavalier 
has a sister; and this Lauretta, who is nowise of Mary Collet’s 
unworldly mood, becomes an attraction to John Inglesant. It is 
thus that he crosses the path of Malvolti, the assassin, for 
Guardino and he had long been comrades. Inglesant, standing 
one afternoon near the stage of a Florentine theatre, is taken by 
the murderer for his brother’s spirit ; but the illusion, though it 
recurred again, was momentary, and henceforth our Englishman 
needed all his courage and skill to escape the snares laid for him. 
He grew to be a great person at the Vatican. The Jesuits were 
ever his good friends, and, among less shining employments, sent 
him to the last Duke of Umbria, that he might persuade the 
unhappy old man to devise his territories to Rome. Inglesant 
fulfilled the task in his own way. He repaired to the palace in 
Umbria, a stately pleasure-house and miracle of florid architecture, 
and stayed there long, comforting as he could the scrupulous soul 
of the Dnke, whom confessors and divines had depressed into the 
blackest humour. He became his friend, and was winning him 
to cheerfulness again, when a message from Florence recalled 
him to Lauretta. Malvolti had planned to make an end of his 
integrity as well as his life. The scheme was subtle, but that 
which might ruin an Italian had little power upon a calmer 
mind; and our friend came off the victor. He hurried straight to 
Rome; for Innocent X. was just dead and the Conclave assem- 
bling. A place was found for him in it as secretary or confident 
of Cardinal Chigi, who, after a long delay, came forth from the 
Cappella Paolina to be crowned Pope. But here the story rises 
into a region of wild romance, so beclouded with mystery and 
murder, with factions, premeditated poisonings, and midnight 
encounters, that we suspect our chronicler (being strange to 
these things) has taken Guicciardini as an authority on 
Alexander VII., when he is only such, if at all, on Alexander VI. 
The year 1655 is not the year 1492. However, one is glad 
to forget the Conclave, and mount, with Inglesant, to the 
hills once more. His Duke of Umbria has left his duke- 
dom to the Church, and is dying. We cannot stay to argue 
a case in feudal law; nor does it signify now what claim the 
Popes had upon Urbino or Ferrara, which the author is here 
glancing at. By the intricate Italian politics of the seven- 
teenth or any century, the prerogatives of St. Peter neither 
stand nor fall. But the Duke was obeying his conscience. 
That he could die calmly, clad in the veste angelica of religion, 
he owed to this gentle stranger, whose silence in matters of 
policy was astronger argument than much diplomatic protocolling. 
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He bestowed on Inglesant a fief in the Apennines, created him 
Cavalier di San Giorgio, and would have him hasten to Rome 
and wed Lauretta, that the news might be brought to Umbria 
ere he died. 

It was at such a height of fortune that Inglesant, in glistening 
armour, with a retinue of richly attired servants about him, 
overtook, in a wild mountain-pass, his brother’s murderer. 
Malvolti is in rags and miserable; unarmed, alone, he lies at 
the mercy of his captor, and with all manner of supplication he 
prays Inglesant on his knees to spare him. A mild light breaks* 
suddenly over the countenance of the young man. Heis touched 
with divine compassion, and lets Malvolti go. No wonder, when 
in the still morning he communicated at the altar of a wayside 
chapel, that his face seemed grave and shining like an angel’s, and 
his sudden coming and vanishing again were long famed among 
the hills as an apparition of the heroic St. George! A season 
of calm followed. When Malvolti passed from the scene, his 
companion in vice, Guardino, could not be found. Inglesant, 
wedding Lauretta, took her to his new home in the Umbrian 
solitude, and the years glided on like a downward lapsing stream, 
peacefully. But the fairy tale is not ended yet; nor can it end 
at all in that simple recitative, “They lived happy ever after.’ 
Inglesant woke one day to feel that the plague was spreading 
dusky wings over the land. Lauretta urged him to seek her 
brother, whom she still loved; and with unwilling heart he 
trode the familiar streets of Rome once more. He was led on to 
Naples, and beheld, as on a stage, that most awful sight of horror, 
a southern city festering to death in tropical sunshine. Guardino 
he could only track by plague-stricken ways. But a surprise 
was in store for him. In the great hospital, doing loathliest 
offices among the dead and dying, he came upon Malvolti, a 
murderer and infidel once, but now converted. Eustace’s brother 
and Eustace’s assassin met in the eventide at Santa Chiara; and 
in the vast stillness Malvolti told his tale. Eustace had been 
revenged at last. In a frantic brawl the Cavalier’ di Guardino 
had put out his comrade’s eyes with a dagger ; and the unhappy 
man must have perished body and soul had not a light from 
Heaven shown him his Redeemer. It was at Rome. He had 
reached the Capitol, and sunk down beneath the balusters at 
the top of the marble stairs. But we will let him speak. 
The season is Christmas :— 


Close by, in the Ara Ceeli, the simple country people and the faithful 
whose hearts were as those of little children, kneeling as the shepherds 
knelt upon the plains of Bethlehem, saw the Christ-child lying in a 
manger, marked out from common childhood by a mystic light which 
shone from his face and form ; while the organ harmonies which filled 
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the church resigned their wonted splendours, and bent for once to 
pastoral melodies, which, born amid the rustling of sedges by the 
river brink, have wandered down through the reed music and festivals 
of the country people, till they grew to be the most fitting tones of a 
religion which takes its aptest similes from the vineyard and the flock. 
. - +. Suddenly, it seemed to me, I was conscious of a general 
movement and rush of feet. The churches became emptied, the 
people pouring out into the streets; the dead Christs above the altars 
faded from their crosses, and the sacred tapers went out of their own 
accord; for it spread through Rome, as in a moment, that a miracle 
had happened at the Ara Celi, and that the living Christ was come. 


Malvolti continues, in a passage of remarkable weirdness, its 
lines all clear, but its effect strange and ghostly, reminding us 
of Holman Hunt :— 


He came down the steps of the Ara Celi, and the sky was full of 
starlike forms, wonderful and gracious; and all the steps of the 
Capitol were full of people down to the square of the Ara Ceeli, and up 
to the statue of Aurelius on horseback above; and the summit of the 
Capitol among the statues and the leads of the Palace Caffarelli, were 
full of eager forms; for the etarlight was so clear that all might see; 
and the dead gods, and the fauns, and the satyrs, and the old pagans, 
that lurked in the secret hiding-places of the ruins of the Cesars, 
crowded up the steps out of the Forum, and came round the outskirts 
of the multitude, and stood on the fallen pillars that they might see. 
And Castor and Pollux, that stood by their unsaddled horses at the 
top of the stairs, left them unheeded, and came to see; and the 
Marsyas that stood bound broke his bonds and came to see, and spectral 
forms swept in from the distance in the light, and the air was full of 
powers and existences, and the earth rocked as at the Judgment Day. 
He came down the steps of the Campidoglio, and Hecame tome. He 
was not at all like the pictures of the Saints; for He was pale, and 
worn, and thin, as though the fight were not yet halfover—ah, no !— 
but through the pale and worn Jook shone infinite power and undying 
love and unquencbable resolve. The crowd fell back on every side ; 
but when He came to me He stopped. “ Ah!’’ He said, “is it thou? 
What doest thou here? Knowest thou not that thou art mine? Thrice 
mine—mine centuries ago when I hung upon the cross; mine when 
thou camest a little child to baptism; mine when, forfeit by every 
law, a servant and friend of mine gave thee over to Me. Surely I 
will repay.” .... He passed on; but among ten thousand times 
ten thousand I should know Him; and amid the tumult of a universe 
I should hear the faintest whisper of His voice: 


Well for us could we break off here, amid visions that, how- 
ever beyond the reaches of common thought, have still their 
corroboration in the unbidden voices whispering in every man’s 
inward ear. The Fioretti of St. Francis might record such a 
grace as that Malvolti received, and in turn bestowed ; for he and 
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Inglesant discovered their common enemy and ministered to him 
during a loathsome agony. But the romance had a larger 
purpose, and one less edifying to Catholic minds. The beautiful 
woman must end ina fish’s tail; Mr. Adolphus Trollope must 
write a sequel to Hawthorne’s “Transformation.” For when 
Guardino and Malvolti were gone, Inglesant returning home, 
found wife and child lying dead within his own threshold, and 
sought comfort once more in religion, taking the habit of the 
Benedictines at Rome. There he watched the dawn, as he 
deemed it, of a spiritual new birth coming over the city. He 
had long known and revered Molinos. ‘This apostle of Quietism, 
whose name and teaching have grown very dim to us, appears 
in “John Inglesant,” as a mild, enlightened, liberal soul, not 
lacking courage, and of a purity equal to his wisdom. He won 
the heart of our English Platonist ; which need not surprise us, 
for their principles were the same. Both would have described 
themselves as men intent on the real essences of things, struggling 
against men intent on the mere forms and semblances of things ; 
both were champions of the mysticism that overspread Europe 
in the seventeenth century. They carried to perilous excess the 
doctrine of the Inward Light, which under the modern name of 
Free Thought is disintegrating society, and as Free Humanism 
is abolishing morality. They were disciples of the Spirit. 
Molinos dreamt of a religion that should be founded on other 
elements than a sense of sin. Obedience to the spirit, which he 
termed the mystic death, was a trance of all our powers, suspending 
conseience and lifting us to a region where good works and the 
ordinances of the Church—contession, prayer, mortification, and 
the Sacraments—were not so much as remembered. ‘The soul, 
arrived at renunciation of all its activity, was free. But what if 
the senses revolted against law and conscience ? Molinos answered 
that the deeds of the flesh could not sully the enraptured spirit. 
Here is the root and principle of Quakerism, that ordinances 
are naught. Here is the Platonism that, dissolving the unity of 
man, fixes his gaze upon the abstract and makes that his god. 
Here is imagination exalted, instinct let loose from reason, 
realities tending to become dreams, and dreams realities. If to 
lean on the forms of things alone be superstition, and to sacrifice 
the present to the past be death, is it not true that we never 
actually transcend such forms or can cut ourselves adrift from 
History? And what enemies are more dangerous to humanity 
and progress than fanaticism pretending a commission from the 
Most High? ‘There is not a principle in our nature that can 
govern alone. And the synthesis that combines them all to our 
present and lasting good is the faith of Holy Church, whereby 
saints may be philosophers, and poets become prophets of the 
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Infinite. We may dispense with art in religion (since forms of 
belief and practice are simply this) when birds fly without wings 
and light is made visible without a medium. But can there be 
a more dreadful delusion than to see God where He is not, or to 
imagine ourselves more enlightened than Jesus Christ? Molinos 
was deluded so, and he drew Inglesant with him. 

How shall we tell the story? In the mildest of versions it 
will read like a satire. And we do not wish to satirize “ John. 
Inglesant.” But we must remember that there are two 
histories of Molinism. The Protestant tradition asserts that 
Molinos, a holy and much persecuted man, had thought of 
bestowing on Rome a higher religion, where informality, 
routine, and praying by rote were not to be tolerated. His 
heaviest stroke was aimed at habitual confession; and the 
device he suggested was that none should confess unless they 
had fallen into deadly sin. As the contemplative could only sin 
by lapsing into reflection and activity, it was clear they need 
never confess at all. A short way, truly, with the Jesuits whose 
occupation was to absolve fashionable sinners. But the great 
company of spiritual directors took the alarm. They had counted 
on their invention of “ Sufficient Grace” as the finest of springes 
to catch woodeocks ; but here was a Spanish mystic outbidding 
them with the ery of “ No Confession.” They must strike him 
with paralysis, or be themselves stricken. In a moment they 
decided. Molinos was at once arrested ; Father Esparsa, a back- 
sliding Jesuit that had licensed his pernicious book, disappeared 
and was seen no more. But what need the Inquisition care for 
Habeas Corpus? Seventy persons in a single day vanished from 
Rome, and not a man, unless he confessed at the Gest, could 
sleep in peace. Nay, the ery was that even the reigning Pope 
had spoken kindly to Molinos, and was perhaps a Quietist in 
secret ; but the General of the Jesuits examined and absolved him, 
and confidence was restored. Did our author ever see the 
Grand Inquisitor in Schiller’s “Don Carlos”? That invincible 
man was half-minded to make an auto da fe of Philip II. But 
the King repented ; and so did the Pope. He gave up Molinos 
and sat by to watch the struggle between Quakerism and 
Jesuitism. The fine ladies and gentlemen to whom Molinos 
was an oracle of Heaven, were now roused from their mystic 
siesta, or prayer of quiet, and held a picturesque meeting in the 
palace of the Pope’s nephew. Thither came cardinals, princes, 
monks, nuns—a rare dramatis persone—and among them 
Inglesant. But his chastened eloquence availed nothing. The 
conspirators did not believe in each other ; and they quailed before 
the Society. Soon the meeting slipped away like water ; and 
swift as lightning, or the Atlantic cable, report of it was carried 
to the enemy’s head-quarters. Though he knew it would be so, 
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Inglesant demanded an interview with the General. Ought he 
not to make a last effort for freedom and light? But the Old 
Man of the Mountain was wary, inexorable, sarcastic, and trium- 
phant. Inglesant would have been content with toleration ; he 
did not ask for approval. But, to our amazement, he shrank 
from the argument he could have well sustained. The Molinists 
might be fanatical; but what were the Jesuits, if they were 
all like Saint Clare? Not Catholics surely; more like hypo- 
crites and Sadducees, one would think. He took a different 
line. The Society, he urged, had held a course of compromise 
with all men, and especially with the weak and frail, and 
this he had ever thought a trait much to be admired, that 
wherein it had been likest to the Divine charity itself, though 
the world had been very severe upon it. Why not now apply 
that policy to dogmatic differences which had become a tradition 
in dealing with sins of the flesh? Why not extend a little of 
that infinite pity to the submissive and pure in heart that seek 
after God? “Else you will fall into inconsistency, and then it 
will be difficult,” he remarked with a prophetic glance toward 
Pascal and Sainte-Beuve, “ not to write a satire about you.” The 
General was almost shaken out of his propriety. For less bold- 
ness than this, he told Inglesant, a man had found that there 
are dungeons in Castel Sant’ Angelo which pay no window tax. 
But it was a passing shower. He soliloquized in the melo- 
dramatic style we may easily suppose, and sent Inglesant away 
with his blessing, to receive which the Quietist knelt with his. 
wonted grace on the steps of the Gest, thereby seeming to recant 
his opinion and betray his party. The prisoners were released 
on abjuring tenets they had never held. Molinos himself 
retracted in the great Inquisition-Church of the Minerva; and 
our author thinks that the Roman populace, on seeing him, 
shouted “Fire, fire!’ But we would submit that they were 
tolerant and philosophical, as we have heard; and they cannot 
have delighted much in faggots, the San Benito, or roasted 
flesh; for they had not feasted, we think, on a single one of 
these things during at least a hundred and fifty years. Molinos, 
at any rate, was not “butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 
Neither was he shut up in the windowless quarter of Sant’ 
Angelo. Confined in a monastery he certainly was. He might 
be thankful to fare no worse. The Spirit of the Age (which is 
neither angel nor devil) reviled toleration in those days as worse 
than Socinian, as blank Atheism. That Spirit had witnessed Ser- 
vetus agonizing in the flames, a century before, and could still 
remember how Melancthon had put heart into Calvin on the occa- 
sion, writing to him: “Tuo judicio prorsus assentior ; affirmo etiam 
vestros magistratus juste fecisse, quod hominem blasphemum, 
re ordine judicata, interfecerunt.’’ There was no Liberalism at 
FF2 
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Lambeth or Geneva; and there was less toleration than at Rome. 
Our author dwells on the clemency shown in this business of 
Quietism, as in many another like it, by the Holy Office. ‘True, 
in the romance, John Inglesant enjoys for a few days the view 
from Castel Sant’? Angelo; he is, as it were, imprisoned ; but 
this was an almost playful warning from Father-General that 
he must now seek his native air, and meddle with Roman 
mysteries no more. They take an affectionate, nay tender, 
leave of one another; Inglesant loved the Society still, nor did 
they deal harshly with him. But that is the last glimpse we 
eatech of Rome and the Jesuits. 

John came back to England, an Anglican once again, and 
founded on the borders of Wales a house of prayer, where he died 
and was buried. Carved on his tomb is a profession of the only 
things he held certain—“Sub isto marmore, Joannes Inglesant 
Peceator, usque ad judicium latet, expectans revelationem tilioram 
Dei.” But he bids us farewell more pleasantly, walking in the 
meadows over which Worcester Cathedral looks out towards the 
Malverns, and when sunset is flooding the sky and the gentle 
river. ‘There he sums up the argument of his life and of the 
book. He cares little for politics. His heart is in the battle of 
the Churches, which divides a man against himself, obedience 
and faith against reason and freedom. It is an awful agony. 
But one thing has now grown clear to him—the tyranny of 
Dogma. It is that which sentences Rome; for Rome has traded 
on the highest instincts of the heart—its love and passionate 
remorse, its yearning after the unseen, its faith and self-denial. 
For the stones of her foundation she has truths as deep as life or 
death ; but she has set up her gates on the suppression of know- 
ledge, and her walls by banning free thought. She has played 
into the hands of vice, greed, and cruelty. She is the enemy 
of the human race. The Catholic Church is not so much a 
system, then, as Satan that has got into Christ’s judgment-seat ? 
Questionable! 

But the Church of England, he declares consistently enough 
and not ironically, has neither equal nor parallel. Logic may 
scorn her ; but what matter ? She allows reason and faith to dwell 
side by side. She has abolished confession and priests that work 
miracles ; still she offers her sacraments (by Act of Parliament) 
to every British subject, and they avail with .“ those that believe 
in them.” Her discipline is imperfect ; but her destruction 
would be a calamity. When it is argued that she speaks only 
with bated breath; that Rome has a logical position nor ever 
falters in her tone; that if absolute truth be revealed, there 
must be an oracle to expound it, and that oracle Rome, he 
replies ; “ Absolute truth is not revealed, and that is the only 
answer possible. Treating Christianity as the absolute truth 
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has debased it, inflicting on us dogmas and creeds, which suit 
only base mechanic understandings.” ‘Then the Idealist in him 
speaks: “ Superstition is one extreme, Scepticism another. Hold 
last by Divine Light and the Law of Progress. Virtue, Justice, 
Love are not mere names beginning with a capital letter. They 
are elements of the Ideal, which is, though we know not where, 
and our highest culture views it still from afar. But let us keep 
loyal to Progress, Development, Evolution (a real instinet in us, 
explain it how we may), and then, treading Superstition under 
foot, imitating Christ, the Master of the Ideal method, we shall, 
though on earth, have our conversation in Heaven.” 

These are high themes. lave we leave, ere sunset fades off 
the tower of Worcester, to say a word upon them, by Severn- 
side? Roman or not Roman is ever the question. Look at 
the great structure Inglesant will seem in the popular imagina- 
tion to have reared ; a thing monstrous in its architecture—vast, 
gloomy, unhallowed ; haunted by demons; with a name and its 
interpretation sculptured above its portals. ‘The name is Rome, 
the interpretation Jesuitism. Two distorted figures, like Titanic 
caryatides, bear the immense edilice upon their shoulders—Machia- 
velli the Jesuit, Aristophanes the Cardinal. ‘They must be taken 
as types, not accidents, of the Catholic religion; otherwise, 
indeed, the story is somewhat out of date, and its argument 


ugainst us a fallacy. Demolish these sons of Atlas, and the 
Temple of Iniquity must fall; it will be seen as a caricature or 
cloud-phantom, a little dubious sunshine reflected in grotesque 
combinations upon miles of mist. Where then, we ask, do these 
Jesuit unbelievers, these Cardinals that, like Roman augurs, never 


look one another in the face without smiling, these religious 
that die for their faith but count it a mockery, inhabit in the 
world’s annals? Has John Inglesant chapter and verse for 
them? We do not speak of this individual or that, although it 
is our candid conviction that no such Jesuit as Saint Clare ever 
lived. Neither do we speak of men that secretly disbelieved the 
creed they taught. The Church that could not reach them need 
not answer for them. But we ask for proof from our author that 
his Jesuit sums up the Society of Jesus, and his Cardinal the 
Sacred College. What manuals, treatises, seeret correspon- 
dences,* “lettres édifiantes,” will he produce in court as evidence ? 
These are old calumnies to rip up again; how came a Platonist 
and lover of the truth by such worn-out gear? 

We are afraid he wove the threads together in the famous loom 
@ priori ; by combining Jesuit maxims misunderstood with tradi- 
tionary legends never verified. But suppose the a priori loow 
is capable only of weaving romance, and not history? The 
truth has now been incarnate amongst men since the coming of 
Christ; it is a great visible Fact, though supernatural, too. Its 
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dimensions are not to be taken Platonically, with a theodolite. 
If History shows that the Catholic Church and the thing called 
“« Jesuitism” be inextricably combined, we will allow John Ingle- 
sant that Christianity, as a distinct and regal power in the world, 
is spent. The days of the Son of Man will be over, then; and 
we must needs wait, despondingly enough, for “the blaze of a 
purer Mythos.” Only let us first understand, quite clearly, what 
Jesuitism is, A very precise description of it was once given in 
“ Fors Clavigera,” as follows: 


My friends, says Mr. Ruskin, the follies of (this creed), many and 
great though they be, are practically summed in the denial or 
neglect of the quality and intrinsic value of things, Its rectangular 
beatitudes and spherical benevolences—theology of universal indul- 
gence and jurisprudence that will hang no rogues—mean, one and all, 
in the root of them, incapacity of discerning, or refusal to discern, 
worth or unworth in anything, and least of all in man; whereas 
Nature and Heaven command you at your peril to discern worth and 
unworth in everything, and most of all in man. 


How this winged word transfixes, like an arrow, our F. Saint 
Clare! Is he not done to the life? His scepticism, his leniency, 
his lax theologies and moralities—it is the very man, as he 
shows in the book, however the author meant him. ‘This, too, 
is Carlyle’s Jesuit in the Latter Day Pamphlets, that has put 
out the lamp of his intellect, and sells formulas in the market- 
place, indifferent himself of what kind they are, as a blind man 
might sell green or yellow spectacles according to the demand. 
Here are the earliest Jesuits, and Escobar and Diana, and the 
Father General in our story, and the whole Black Militia. Only 
mark well, reader, that Ruskin has not been describing the 
Jesuits at all; he has not said a word about them ; he is defining, 
not Catholicism, but Liberalism! Is there no light shown us 
here? Surely, the Jesuits that preach Christ everywhere and 
the Liberals that crucify Him all day long, are not and never have 
been one and the same. Theories are a fleet of glass when they 
dash upon the rocks of history and experience; and such a 
rock is the antagonism, not to be put by, of religious Liberalism 
and the Church. If one of these two be the thing called Jesuit- 
ism, the other is not. Our author declares that the Jesuits have 
carried into all lands the worship of Jesus Christ. That is a vital 
admission. But not they alone, we say. The Church through all her 
orders and ministries has exalted the person and mind of her 
Master and poured out His grace on mankind. Is not this, as 
Ruskin calls it, discerning the intrinsic quality and worth there 
is in all things? For to preach Christ is to advance Humanity. 
And, on the other hand, do not the stammering speech, the 
helpless no-creed of the Church of England, prove that 
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it does not discern the quality of any fact whatsoever? Or 
shall we call its hesitation to dogmatize a sigu of ineffable 
knowledge? Its thoughts are, perhaps, too large for utterance ; 
its silence veils a sanctuary. But the English Church is 
not exactly silent; it only has no creed because it has so many. 
It is a refuge, by law established, for sceptics of every colour 
—High, Broad, and Low; for those that incline to worship 
Christ as the Son of the Father, and those to whom, like John 
Inglesant, he is a Hebrew Plato and Master of the Ideal. To 
affirm or deny His Majesty will leave Anglicanism what it is, a 
human thing, and by no means a divine thing. But if the 
Roman Church denied Him, or raised another to equal honours 
with Him, or resolved His teaching into a Platonic Quietism, 
that day would be her last. This we think undeniable; does 
it not, in the light of Ruskin’s definition, offer food for thought ? 
Through all the dimness and obstructions of this lower world it 
is growing clearer that the Ideal Christianity is Rome. And if 
Christ cannot save a world fast hurrying to ruin—burning its 
religion as “a pestilential heap of Hebrew old clothes,” and 
falling to savagery and nakedness—where is the power that 
can? How many virtues are not dead, how many noblenesses 
not falling extinct, outside the magic circle of the Church? 
Christianity, we hold, is absolute truth made visible in the 
forms most sacred, congenial, and intelligible to man; nor will 
the perilous trance of Quietism ever supply to the world of men 
and women the abiding energy that transforms the weakness of 
the flesh to the splendour of the spirit. 

May not this be the key to “John Inglesant”?? He would 
fain come to the Father, but in drawing nigh to Him he is 
tempted into forgetfulness of the Son. Surely” when Christ said 
‘No man cometh to the Father except by Me,” He meant also, 
“ No man abideth in the Father unless He abide in me.” We 
cannot transcend the Son, nor express the divine truth but 
according to His mind. Acknowledge His grace and presence 
among mankind, and the Church will seem as manifest as the 
light of noonday. But to acknowledge Christ is to exchange 
Free Thought for the simplicity that “believes in His word as 
truly as it “feels His undying influence. Our author sees God 
as in a dream ; for the vision of things in the sunshine we need 
the euphrasy and rue of humble faith that will purge our eyes from 
the sleep wherein we take phantoms for realities. That soaring 
Cathedral of the Ayes that he has been viewing from without and 
calling Romanism and Jesuitism, seems to him now a pile of 
mouldering ruins; the dead of eighteen centuries lie beneath its 
pavement ; and shattered arch and fallen architrave and here 
and there a column not yet flung down are but melancholy 
memorials of what they wrought. The great stained windows 
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seem darkened glass, clamped together by mildewed bits of lead, 
and holding on them for awhile some smutch of hieroglyphic 
painting ; the altar and sacrifice and golden lights an earthquake 
has removed. He studiesthe horizon, and no fresh stars are 
coming up the sky. The future is dark ; the grey years bear a 
burden towards us we cannot see. He does not hope; but like a 
true mystic he can resign himself to the unsearchable will. How 
different, we say to him, had he faith in the Word of the Father! 
He might know the Cathedral of the Ages then, as it truly is;a 
temple all glorious within ; its lamps kindled for the sacrifice 
that consecrates and ransoms Nature no less than Man ; its music 
never silent ; its song of all kindreds and peoples as they kneel in 
white raiment round immemorial shrines; its windows flaming 
with ruby and amethyst, and the number numberless of saints im- 
mortalized and hierarchies made visible in Heaven ; and, casting 
down lights like the promise of morning on the Eastern altar, 
he might lift his eyes above, to the Rose of Christ. 
Wituam Barry, D.D. 
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Art. VII.—RECENT EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OF 
1 JOHN vy. 7. 


1. Codea Fuldensis. Edidit Ernestus Ranke. Marburgi et 
Lipsie. 1868. 

2. Italafragmente der Paulinischen Briefe nebst Bruch- 
stiicke einer Vorhieronymianischen Uebersetzung des 
ersten Johannesbiiefes. Von L. Zireter. Marburg. 
1876. 

3. Etudes Bibliques. Par M. L’AsBi te Hie. Paris. 1869. 


4. A New Plea for the Authenticity of the Text of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses. By the Rev. Cuartes Forster, B.D. 
Cambridge. 1867. 


HEN the Revised Version of the New Testament was first 
published, we expressed some strong opinions with regard 

to its textual omissions. It is a satisfaction to find that these 
opinions have been confirmed by certain articles in the October 
and January numbers of the Quarterly Review. No one who 
has read Dean Burgon’s defence of “the last twelve verses of 
St. Mark” could fail to recognize the writer of those articles. 
Dean Burgon has lost all patience with the revisers and their 
work. At first his ery was, Who shall revise the revisers? Now 
he pronounces their work an “ utter failure,” and its case “ simply 
hopeless.” He accuses the revisers of “‘ hopelessly unsettling the 
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faith of millions,” of sowing “ broadcast over fuur continents 
doubts as to the truth of Scripture, which it will never be in 
their power either to remove or to recall.’”” He says that “ if the 
Church of England were to adopt their disfigurement of the 
sacred page, she would deserve to be pointed at with scorn by 
the rest of Christendom.” There is one textual omission, however, 
made by the revisers, for which even Dean Burgon has no word 
of condemnation. We refer, of course, to the well-known verse 
in St. John’s first epistle, about the Heavenly Witnesses. The 
brave defender of the integrity of St. Mark’s Gospel joins in 
the general surrender by Protestants of this verse to the con- 
tinued assaults of textual critics. This surrender of one of the 
strongest defences of dogmatic truth is only too complete; and, 
strangely enough, it has been made just one hundred years after 
Gibbon sapped it with his ‘‘solemn sneer.” In thus surrendering, 
Dr. Alexander, the Protestant Bishop of Derry, who treats of 
St. John’s Epistles in the last volume of the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,” claims credit for what he calls “the candour of 
Christian criticism.” We should prefer to call this characteristic 
feebleness of Protestantism against rationalistic attack, downright 
cowardice. It is all very well for Dr. Lightfoot to talk of there 
being other texts which prove the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. 
But are they quite sure—it has been well said—that they have 
any text so clear or so strong as 1 John v. 7? Pearson found it 
needful in his exposition of the Creed; the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith could not dispense with it. Dogmatic belief 
among Protestants is not so strong in these days that it can 
afford to give up the support of a single verse of Holy Writ. 
But it is not simply a question of giving up one among several 
texts; the mischief lies in the humiliating confession, drawn 
forth by Socinian pressure, that what Christians thought to be 
Scripture was only an interpolation; that for centuries Chris- 
tians had rested the central dogma of their faith on a spurious 
verse. The taunts which Anglicans uttered against the Catholic 
Church on account of the False Decretals will surely return upon 
their own heads. 

Now, we maintain that this base surrender is not merely a 
crime, but that it is also a blunder; inasmuch as they have sur- 
rendered at the wrong time—just when the case for the verse 
was at its strongest, and the hostile attack was growing feebler. 
Since the controversy first arose about this memorable verse, all 
fresh evidence has gone to support its authenticity; and we 
maintain that the arguments in defence of the verse were never 
so strong as in this, the hour of Protestant surrender. We have 
no intention of inflicting upon our readers even a summary of a 
discussion so old, so complicated, and sodry. Dr. Tregelles gives 
a list of some fifty or sixty treatises on this question alone. 
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Erasmus and Stunica, Sir Isaac Newton and Bentley, Porson 
and Travis, Simon and Martyn, Griesbach and Scholz, Burgess 
and Turton, are some of the combatants who figure in the strife. 
Our object is to bring forward some recent evidence in support 
of the disputed verse, and thus to show that the case is stronger 
than ever it was before. 

But first we owe an apology to our Catholic readers for 
troubling them with a discussion which is needless in their 
regard. As we Catholics have not received the sacred Scriptures 
at the hands of biblical critics, so neither can they deprive us 
even of the shortest verse. It suffices for us to know that the 
Council of Trent commands us to receive the sacred books, “ with 
all their parts, as they are accustomed to be read in the Vulgate 
edition.” And there is good reason for thinking that the 
Fathers had this very verse in their mind when they referred to 
disputed parts. Pére Simon and Dr. Scholz, alone among 
Catholic writers, have questioned the genuineness of the verse on 
critical grounds, though they received it on the authority of the 
Church. If, like St. Augustine, we believe the whole Gospel 
on the authority of the Catholic Church, there can be but little 
difficulty in accepting her judgment on a single verse of a single 
epistle. Still, it is not well for Catholics to suppose that in this 
or any other controversy, evidence and authority are wholly 
opposed, or that textual critics have all the argument on their 
side. 

Every one who has read anything of this discussion knows how 
important a place is held by a certain Prologue to the Canonical 
Epistles, commonly ascribed to St. Jerome. The writer of that 
Prologue finds fault with certain unfaithful transcribers for omit- 
ting the verse containing the testimony of the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses. If it were but certain that this preface came from the 
pen of St. Jerome, there would be an end to the discussion ; or, 
rather, the discussion would never have had a beginning. All 
we know of the preface is this—that it was found in almost all 
the Latin Bibles from the ninth century downwards, with or 
without St. Jerome’s name attached. Pere Simon was the first 
to question the authenticity of the Prologue, and, finally, the 
Benedictine editors of St. Jerome added weighty reasons for 
denying it to be St. Jerome’s. Since their time the preface has 
been commonly rejected by critics, and looked upon as an impu- 
dent forgery of the ninth century. Thus, one of our strongest 
witnesses was discredited and driven out of court, to the great 
injury of the cause. Now, of late years fresh evidence has been 
adduced, which tends to prove that the critics were too hasty, 
and that in all probability the Prologue is the genuine work of 
St. Jerome. At Fulda there is an old Latin New Testament 
manuscript which bears an eventful history. It has long been 
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treasured for centuries among the relics of St. Boniface, the 
Apostle of Germany, for it bears an old inscription, saying : 
“ Sanctus Bonifacius presenti libro functus est dum vixit.” St. 
James’s Epistle has a marginal gloss, written by an Anglo- 
Saxon hand, probably, Dr. Ranke thinks, by St. Boniface him- 
self. The enthusiastic Editor of the “Codex Fuldensis” is not 
content with such honour as this, but would almost claim for his 
favourite “Codex” a share in the martyrdom of the great Apostle of 
Germany. He relates, on the authority of an eye-witness, that 
St. Boniface, when struck at by the sword, raised the bock of 
the Holy Gospels to protect his head, and thus the book which 
was his consolation in life was his shield in death. The book, 
Dr. Ranke says, was cut through by the fatal blow. Then, just 
when he has led us to think that the ‘Codex Fuldensis” is the 
very book, he confesses with real sorrow that it cannot be, for it 
is quite entire and uncut. * But the age of this interesting MS. 
is far greater than the time of St. Boniface. Happily, its date 
is not a matter of conjecture, for at the end of the Acts there is 
found the following inscription :—f “ Victor famulus xpi. et ejus 
gratia epi®*, capue legi VI. non. mai. d. ind. nona quing. pe. 
basilii ue. es.” This, being interpreted by the learned Editor, 
means that Victor, Bishop of Capua, read or corrected this MS. 
in the year five hundred and forty-six. Immediately following 
this note we find the Prologue to the Canonical Epistles.* St. 
Jerome’s name is not found, but the name of Eustochium suffi- 
ciently denotes who was the writer. Here, then, we have a 
most important fact—the disputed Prologue, the cast-off forgery 





* The following is the Prologue, as it stands in the “ Codex Fuldensis” : 

Non ita ordo est apud graecos qui integre sapiunt et fidem rectam 
sectantur. Epistularum septem quae canonicae nuncupantur ut in 
latinis codicibus inuenitur quod petrus primus est in numero aposto- 
lorum primae sint etiam eius epistulae in ordine ceterarum. Sed sicut 
euangelistas dudum ad ueritatis lineam correximus ita has proprio 
ordine deo nos iuuante reddidimus 

Est enim prima earum una jacobi. petri duae iohannis tres’ et iudae una 

Quae si ut ab eis digestae sunt ita quoque ab interpraetibus fideliter in 
latinum eloquium uerterentur nec ambiguitatem legentibus facerent nec 
sermonum se uarietas inpugnaret’ illo praecipue loco ubi de unitate trini- 
tatis in prima iohannis epistula positum legimus in qua est ab infidelibus 
translatoribus multum erratum esse fidei ueritate conperimus trium 
tantummodo uocabula hoc est aquae sanguinis et spiritus, in ipsa sua 
editione potentes et patri uerbique ac spiritus testimonium omittentes. 
In quo maxime et fides catholica roboratur et patris et fili et spiritus 
sancti una diuinitatis substantia conprobatur’ In ceteris uero epistulis 
quantum nostra aliorum distet editio lectoris prudentiae derelinquo’ 
Sed tu uirgo christi eusthocium dum a me inpensius scribturae ueri- 
tatem inquiris meam quodammodo senectutem inuidorum dentibus conro- 
dendam exponis qui me falsarium corruptoremque sanctarum pronuntiant 
scribturarum’ Sed ego in tali opere nec aemulorum meorum inuiden- 
tiam pertimesco nec sanctae scribturae ueritatem poscentibus denegabo- 
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of the ninth century, is contained in a MS. written a little more 
than a century after St. Jerome’s death. It is not improbable 
that the MS. is even older, and that the above date only records 
the time when the Bishop of Capua corrected the text and pre- 
fixed his own preface about the Ammonian sections. The scribe 
who copied the text copied also the Prologue, which must have 
stood in his exemplar; unless, indeed, he wrote it himself, and 
palmed off his forgery on the Bishop of Capua, who ends the 
preface which he himself wrote with these words: “Omnia pro- 
bemus secundum apostvlum et que sunt bona sectemur.” It is, 
then, quite clear that, proving all things, Victor of Capua, in 546, 
approved the Prologue to the Canonical Epistles as the genuine 
work of him whose name is inseparably linked with that of St. 
Eustochium. In the presence of this fact, Dom Martianay’s 
arguments from internal grounds have but little weight. It is 
true that St. Jerome usually called these letters Catholic, and 
not Canonical. No man is perfectly consistent in his language, 
and certainly St. Jerome was not. In one place, at least, he 
called St. Peter’s Epistles canonical. The statement about con- 
forming the Latin to the Greek order of these Epistles presents 
no difficulty ; for it is clear, from St. Augustine and Cassiodorius, 
that in many Latin versions before St. Jerome’s revision, St. 
Peter’s Epistles stood first. We are hardly in a position to deny 
that St. Jerome may have found the Heavenly Witnesses in 
Greek MSS. of his day, simply because they are wanting in the 
few fourth-century MSS. which have come down to us. The 
most perplexing circumstance is that the very scribe who copied 
the Prologue rebuking faithless scribes, himself left out the verse. 
So also does the sister MS., the “ Codex Amiatinus,” which, 
however, does not contain the Prologue. This may have 
occurred, here as elsewhere, through the drowsiness of copyists, 
of which St. Jerome had so often reason to complain. But it is 
not improbable that the “Codex Fuldensis” has undergone 
changes not approved by St. Jerome. For instance, it omits the 
passage in St. John’s Gospel about the sinful woman, which we 
know St. Jerome comprised in his Vulgate ; whilst it contains the 
Epistle to the Laodiceans, of which he says: “Ab omnibus 
exploditur.” Whatever be the true explanation of the omission 
of the verse in these two MSS., there is no sufficient reason 
for saying, as many critics do, that St. Jerome gave the verse 
no place in his revision of the New Testament. MSS. at 
Toledo, at La Cava, and at Wolfenbiittel, of almost equal 
antiquity, together with nearly all the Latin Bibles from the 
ninth century, prove the contrary. And the few which omit 
the verse itself, still contain the Prologue, like the “Codex 
Fuldensis,” as a standing reproof of the carelessness of their 
transcribers. We have, then, to thank Dr. Ranke, the learned 
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Editor of the “Codex Fuldensis,” for making known the fact 
that the much-disputed Prologue is no forgery of the ninth 
century, but in all probability the genuine work of St. Jerome, 
read and approved as such by Victor of Capua in 546, 

For the next piece of evidence we are again indebted to a 
learned German scholar, L. Ziegler, of Munich, to whom the 
Biblical world owes the Freisingen fragments. From bits of 
parchment used to bind later MSS., and even from impressions 
left by the ink on the paste, this indefatigable scholar has re- 
covered parts of an old uncial MS. of the fifth or sixth century. 
These fragments comprise a considerable portion of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, of St. Peter’s, and, what is most important to the 
present question, the first Epistle of St. John, with the verse 
containing the testimony of the Heavenly Witnesses. Unfortu- 
nately, a part of each line in the last chapter has perished, and 
has to be supplied by conjecture; but enough remains to prove 
the existence of the disputed verse. It stands thus :— 


- ETSPSEst testimonium 
QUIASPSESTVERITAS QMTRes sunt qui testificantur 
INTERRA *SPSETAQUAETSAnguis et tres sunt qui tes 


IIFICANTURINCAELOPaTEREt verbum et spsscs et hi 
TRESUNUMSUNT 


It will be observed that in this, as in most old MSS., the 


earthly witnesses stand before the Heavenly ; and moreover, that 
it differs from the Vulgate and the old Latin version in reading 
that the Spirit is the Truth. Here, then, is the evidence of a 
newly discovered MS., older than any previously known, in 
support of the verse. This alone would be of extreme import- 
ance; but the weight of its evidence is doubled on examining the 
nature of the version which is preserved in these fragments. 
We regret that space will not allow of our following the learned 
editor in his dissertation on this subject. We must content 
ourselves with simply stating the conclusions arrived at after 
most careful examination. Ziegler’s study of early Latin 
versions before St. Jerome’s revision leads him to confirm the 
literal truth of what St. Augustine said about the number of those 
who translated the Scriptures from Greek into Latin. He has also 
succeeded in identifying the version which St. Augustine called 
the Itala, and which he praised above all other Latin versions, for 
its superior clearness and fidelity. Assuming that St. Augustine 
would himself have used the version he commended so highly, 
Ziegler has carefully compared his quotations with the Freisingen 
MS., and finds an almost perfect identity in word and phrase. 
Out of three thousand five hundred words of parallel passages, 
there are but seventy variations. The conclusion clearly is, that 
the Freisingen MS. preserves to us St. Augustine’s Itala—at least 
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in part. Would that we had the whole! Not only has Ziegler 
solved a problem which has long vexed the souls of critics, but 
he has proved that in St. Augustine’s Bible the testimony of the 
Heavenly Witnesses is not wanting. In this last conclusion we 
regret that we have not the support of the learned editor’s 
authority. He thinks, most unreasonably, as we hope to prove, 
that the verse was interpolated into the Itala version about fifty 
years after the great doctor’s death. The first undoubted 
citation of the verse was in the Confession of Faith presented by 
the Catholic bishop to the Arian king, Hunneric, in 483. It is 
not certain who drew up the Confession, but there is good 
ground for believing that it was Eugenius, the venerable patri- 
arch of Carthage. If so, from what Latin version did he derive 
this quotation? Ziegler’s researches make it possible to give an 
answer to this question. He brings forward the Scriptural 
citations made by Aurelius, who was Bishop of Carthage in the 
time of St. Augustine. On examination and comparison with the 
Freisingen MS. a verbal identity is established. This proves 
that Aurelius used the same Itala as St. Augustine. The successor, 
of Aurelius in the see of Carthage was Capreolus, whose letters 
against the Nestorians show that he also used the Itala. The 
next bishop was the saintly confessor, Eugenius, who, according 
to Gennadius, compiled the Confession of Faith, and was the 
first to refute Arianism with the testimony of the three Heavenly 
Witnesses. We have, then, the choice of one out of these three 
alternatives. Either Eugenius interpolated the verse into the 
Itala, or one of his predecessors did so after St. Augustine’s 
time, or it was in the Jtala from the beginning. The first is 
too absurd; for it involves the supposition that the saintly 
confessor was guilty of gross fraud, that four hundred of his 
fellow bishops attested that fraud with their signatures, and that 
they had no fear of being found out by the Arian bishops with 
whom they were about to engage in controversy. The second 
alternative is only a shade less ridiculous. From the death of 
St. Augustine, in 430, till after the time of Eugenius, the Arians 
ruled in North Africa. Under the Vandal kings the Catholic 
Church was disestablished, disendowed, and cruelly persecuted. 
Arianism was the established religion. Is it likely that during 
such a period Catholic bishops could have inserted into the 
sacred text a verse never before heard of, in refutation of the 
reigning heresy, and passed it off as genuine, even upon the 
Arian bishops themselves? And all this within fifty years, and 
in that very country where, only a few years before, a popular 
tumult had arisen because St. Jerome’s new Vulgate had changed 
Jonah’s “ gourd” into “ivy”! There is, then, no escape from the 
conclusion that the verse was in the Itala from the time of St. 
Augustine, and that Eugeniusderived it from the version then in 
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common use in the Church of Carthage. That the verse was 
established in that version not many years later we have un- 
deniable proof in the Freisingen fragment, and in the citations 
of St. Fulgentius, who also used the Itala. Hence we have the 
strongest reason for believing that it was there from the 
beginning. The Santa Croce MS. has already made it evident that 
the old Latin, or African Bible, in like manner contained the verse. 

Here we must pause, in order to encounter the obvious difficulty 
—How is it that, if St. Augustine had the verse in his Bible, he 
never quotes it in his various works? How is it, too, that he 
gives a mystical interpretation of the eighth verse, which he 
never could have done had he known of the seventi? In the 
first place, we reply that if the Speculum, or Liber Testimoniorum, 
preserved in the Santa Croce MS. at Rome, is really the work 
of St. Augustine, the difficulty vanishes. The compiler of that 
early collection of Scriptural texts for the defence of dogmatic 
truth quotes the heavenly witnesses no less than three times. 
Cardinal Wiseman, in his memorable letters, and Cardinal Mai, 
in his “Nova Bibliotheca Patrum,” agree in claiming St. 
Augustine as the author. On the other hand, the Benedictine 
editors of St. Augustine’s works have given a place in their edition 
another Speculum of an entirely different nature. Quis potest 
tantas componere lites? The learned Ziegler denies that St. 
Augustine could have written the Santa Croce Speculum ; first, be- 
cause the texts quoted therein are from the old Latin, or African 
version, whilst St. Augustine is known to have used the Itala ; 
and, secondly, because the compiler quotes the apocryphal Letter 
to the Laodiceans, which he says St. Augustine never would have 
done. We must, then, seek some other solution of the difficulty. 
If we put aside the Speculum we must admit there is no quota- 
tion of the verse in St. Augustine’s works, which is so clear and 
precise that it cannot be called in question. But there are 
manifest allusions, which are the more unmistakable in the light 
of what we know of the Itala version.* 

St. Augustine’s mystical interpretation of the eighth verse, so far 
from disproving the existence of the seventh verse, when rightly 
understood, really confirms #t. No such interpretation of the. 
earthly witnesses could have been possible or called for, had not 
the great doctor known and wished to maintain the parallel verse 
about the Heavenly Witnesses. As the Abbé Le Hir has shown, 
this mystical interpretation is not the spontaneous outpouring of 
his ardent soul, but it was wrung from him by the exigencies of 





* For instance : “ Deus summus et verus, cum verbo suo et Spiritu 
Sancto, quia tria unum sunt.’”’—De Civit. Dei,v.11. “ Vis habere bonam 
causam? habeto duos vel tres testes, Patrem et Filium et Spiritum 
Sanctum.”—In Joan. xxxvi. 10. Cited by Le Hir out of Mai. 
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controversy, and he was forced to it in his desire to save the 
eighth verse from Arian perversion. St. Augustine was replying 
to the Arian Maximin, who had evidently turned the one verse 
against the other, urging that as the “tres unum sunt” could not 
be understood to mean substantial or essential unity in the case of 
the Spirit, the water and the blood, so neither, could the parallel 
expression imply that the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost were consubstantial. To save, then, the vital doctrine of 
the Homoousion St. Augustine had recourse to mysticism, and 
claimed the earthly witnesses as types and figures of the heavenly, 
Hence St. Augustine’s strange and, as Cardinal Franzelin calls it, 
mistaken tenacity in maintaining that in the Scripture the 
phrase “ unum sunt” always meant essential or substantial unity. 
Except as a controversial expedient for the protection of the 
eighth verse, St. Augustine’s mystical interpretation would have 
been as unmeaning as it was urnatural. The theological diffi- 
culty occasioned by the parallelism of the two verses is not an 
imaginary one. To avoid it, St. Augustine, after his manner, took 
refuge in allegory. St. Thomas felt the same difficulty, and 
sought escape in the supposition that the “tres unum sunt” after 
the earthly witnesses was an Arian interpolation. Grotius, on 
the other hand, actually thought that the Arians interpolated the 
seventh verse itself to discredit the doctrine of the Trinity ! 
Possibly, the perception of this difficulty prevented a frequent 
quotation of the verse in the Arian and Macedonian controversies. 
We conclude this part of ovr subject by saying that, as the 
“Codex Fuldensis” gives us the authority of St. Jerome in sup- 
port of the verse, so the Freisingen Fragment of the Itala 
assures us of thatof St. Augustine. St. Jerome’s Vulgate in the 
New Testament was the Itala revised. If the verse was in the 
Itala, we may be sure it was in the Vulgate, in the absence of 
direct testimony that St. Jerome struck it out. Ifthe Itala and 
the Vulgate, St. Augustine and St. Jerome, are for the verse, we 
care not how many old manuscripts or how many modern critics 
are against it. 

Here we part company with our learned German friends, whom 
we have made unwilling, and therefore more credible, witnesses to 
the genuineness of our verse. And now we betake ourselves to a 
Sulpitian professor and an Anglican divine, who were both 
zealous defenders of the Heavenly Witnesses—the Abbé Le Hir 
and the Rev. C. Forster. Among the “ Etudes Bibliques” of the 
former, there are two learned papers on the internal and external 
evidence for the verse. The second is left unfinished, through 
the lamented death of the author in 1869. We owe their publi- 
cation to the Abbé Grandvaux, of St. Sulpice, who tells us, in his 
Introduction, that his dying friend’s last letter was addressed to 
the Rev. Charles Forster, to congratulate him on his “ New Plea,” 
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and to regret that illness prevented him from writing the pro- 
mised review. Mr. Forster did not long outlive his friend. Of 
this, his last book, we may repeat what Dr. Scrivener has said of 
his first, published in 1838, in defence of the Pauline authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that “ modern Biblical writers 
have found it easier to pass it by than to refute it.” Dr. Serivener 
then adds these kindly words :—“ In regard to what he well knew 
would prove his final effort, I would fain call it a success if I could 
with truth. To rebut much of Porson’s insolent sophistry was 
easy ; to maintain the genuineness of this passage is simply impos- 
sible.””* 

Still, Dr. Serivener candidly admits that Mr. Forster has made a 
discovery “‘ of the utmost importance in this controversy,” in the 
production of a Greek authority of the fourth century. In the 
Benedictine edition of St. Chrysostom (t. xii. p. 416) there is found 
a Homily by an unknown author, the date of which is fixed by 
Montfaucon, on internal evidence, as 381—the year after the 
Pneumatomachi and Anomeeans had been banished from Con- 
stantinople. The subject of the discourse is the Trinity in Unity ; 
the text is the first words of St. John’s Gospel; the treatment of 
the subject is grounded avowedly on the teaching of St. John. 
Mr. Forster selects two sentences from this homily which prove 
that the preacher was quoting the verse about the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses. We print the original words in the note, and in the text 
we give Mr. Forster’s comment and explanation.t “ It is written 
that the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost are one.” xé«Anrat 
is equivalent to yéypawra, and is the usual formula for Scrip- 
tural quotation. The only possible reference is to 1 John v. 7. 
When the preacher goes on to say that the Holy Trinity is pro- 
claimed by God the Father, he refers to ‘‘ the witness of God” 
(v.9.) “ The Trinity of the Apostles is the witness to the Heavenly 
Trinity.” By the Trinity of the Apostles the preacher means the 
Trinity as preached or typified by the three Apostles, St. John, 
St. Paul, and St. Peter, previously referred to. ‘ Here then,” 
Mr. Forster says, “we have the whole seventh verse: Three in 
One connected with the idea of witness, and the witness of the 
Apostles on earth, emblematizing the witness of the Heavenly 
Triad—the three that bear witness in Heaven” (p. 202). Besides 
this passage, Mr. Forster has brought forward many additional 
patristic evidences in support of the verse, but few are so con- 
vincing as the preceding. 

The Abbé Le Hir has found another witness to the authenticity 





* “Plain Introduction to Criticism of New Testament,” p. 561. 
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of the verse in question in the person of St. Claudius Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, in the latter half of the second 
century. Time has spared but very little of what this great 
Apologist wrote. This is the more to be regretted because 
Eusebius, Theodoret, and Photius are so loud in their praise of 
his learning and eloquence. St. Claudius Apollinaris took part 
in the Paschal controversy, and two brief extracts of his work are 
preserved in the “ Chronicon Paschale.” Ofthese fragments, Dr. 
Westcott says “that there is no reason for doubting their 
genuineness.”* And Dr. Donaldson, in his “ History of Christian 
Literature,” expresses the same opinion.f In one of them, St. 
Claudius describes Christ as “ the true Pasch, the great Sacrifice, 
the Son of God in place of the Paschal lamb, who Himself in 
chains, hath bound the strong, who, Himself judged, is the’Judge 
of the living and the dead; who was delivered into the hands of 
sinners to be crucified ; who was exalted on the horns of the uni- 
corn; whose sacred side was pierced, whence there flowed the two 
fountains of regeneration, water and blood, the Word and the 
Spirit” (b8wp cat aya, Adyov Kai wvevpa). Here we find the two 
earthly and the two Heavenly Witnesses placed side by side in the 
very same order in which they are found in St. John’s Epistle, 
and differing from that of his Gospel, in which aiua precedes 
vdwp. The learned professor points out that we have in this 
beautiful passage, not only a most clear reference to the seventh 
and eighth verses, but also an expression of the saint’s faith in 
the real presence of the Word in the Blessed Eucharist, and in 
the instrumentality of the Holy Ghost in Baptism. This testi- 
mony from a time and place so near to St. John has a most 
important bearing on the controversy. It is distinctly new evi- 
dence, and from Greek sources, of an age anterior to any existing 
manuscript. It is quite as convincing as the quotations of 
Tertullian and St. Cyprian, upon which all defenders of the verse 
lay such stress. We do not suppose that it will convince hardened 
opponents of the verse. We doubt if any patristic quotation 
could, for they would surely evade its force by one or other of 
Griesbach’s well-known methods. If, speaking of the Three 
Divine Persons, it is said—ra rpia év, or unwm tria sunt, it is a 
quotation from some creed, as if the creed itself was not based 
upon the very verse! Or, if the writer appeals to the united 
witness of the Three Divine Persons, he must mean “ the Spirit, 
the water, and the blood” mystically understood of the Trinity. 
A striking instance of this unfairness of modern critics is seen in 
their attempts to weaken the testimony of St. Cyprian, of which 
Tischendorf says : “ gravissimus est Cyprianus.” Nothing could 





* “ History of the Canon of the New Testament,” p. 248. 
t+ “ History of Christian Literature,” vol. iii. p. 245. 
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be stronger than St. Cyprian’s words :—“ Dicit Dominus Ho et 
Pater unum sumus et iterum de Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto 
scriptum est Ht tres unum sunt.” (“De unit. Eccl. v.”) And in 
his letter to Jubaianus there occurs a similar expression. All 
doubt about St. Cyprian’s reference to 1 John v. 7 is removed by 
St. Fulgentius, of Ruspe, who, in the early part of the sixth cene 
tury, quotes the verse word for word, and adds—‘ Quod etiam 
beatissimus martyr Cyprianus in Epist. de unitate Eccles: con- 
fitetur dicens. De Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto scriptum 
est: Et tres unum sunt.” Yet Dr. Scrivener is the only modern 
critic opposed to the verse, who has the honesty to say “ it is 
surely safer and more candid to admit that Cyprian read verse 7 
in his copies, than to resort. to the explanation of Facundus that 
the holy bishop was merely putting upon verse 8 a spiritual 
meaning.” * 

But we must not end without an attempt to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country. The impugners of the verse have an 
easy time of it as long as they are attacking our small body of 
external testimony with all the weapons of destructive criticism. 
Let us attack them in return, and try if the position they are 
forced to take up is better capable of defence. It is not fair that 
all the “ diatribes” should be on their side. Now, according to 
our opponents, the first appearance of the verse is in a history of 
the Vandal persecution, written by St. Victor of Vita, at the close 
of the fifth century. Some critics contented themselves with 
saying that, because the saintly historian relates certain miracles 
in his book, he cannot be believed, and so the account about the 
Confession of Faith presented to Hunneric by the Catholic bishops 
must be a myth. This short and easy method might have sufficed, 
were it not for other citations of the verse which appeared in other 
quarters about the same period. The critics demanded a scape- 
goat, upon whom they could lay the blame. So they fixed upon 
Vigilius of Thapsus, an African Bishop of that period, of whom 
not much is known except that he signed the Confession of Faith, 
was driven into exile, and wrote in defence of the Catholic Faith. 
Griesbach says, in his diatribe, that the verse “ rests principally, 
not to say entirely, on the word and authority of Vigilius of 
Thapsus” (p. 21). To convey to his readers his sense of horror 
and indignation at such a discovery, he was obliged to use capital 
letters. Tischendorf, in like manner, could not conceal his feel- 
ings when he wrote that, “ Of the Latin fathers, the first to use 
the spurious words was Vigilius of Thapsus, as well in the book 
he wrote against Varimadus, under the name of Idacius, as in 
those he wrote to Theophilus under the feigned name of Atha- 
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nasius.” The horror of Vigilius seems to grow upon the critics, 
and Drs. Westcott and Hort call the whole period and its 
literature “ Vigilian.” Poor Vigilius! in life the Arians per- 
secuted him, and after death modern critics impute to him all 
manner of literary crimes. Yet it must be owned there is in all 
this a sort of wild justice of revenge. No writer has so vexed 
the souls of critics as Vigilius. Whether to escape persecution 
or to give greater weight to his writings, he wrote under 
assumed names. He was the Landor of his age, and wrote con- 
troversial dialogues in which St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, and 
the great doctors, are made to refute the heretics of his own time. 
This innocent device of Vigilius has often misled modern critics, 
and so they are revenged upon him. They are quite sure that 
he forged the seventh verse, and they strongly suspect him of 
writing the “ Quicumque vult” Creed, and then putting St. 
Athanasius’s name to it. If we ask what proof they have that 
Vigilius was thus guilty, critics point to a treatise against a 
certain Arian deacon, named Varimadus, in which the verse is 
quoted. ‘True, the author styles himself Idacius ; but this is just 
one of Vigilius’s little tricks in assuming other people’s names, 
and our shrewd critics are not to be taken in again. Besides, 
Vigilius says elsewhere that he had written against Varimadus. 
Now, it is almost certain, according to the Abbé Le Hair, that 
the critics are quite wrong, and that Vigilius never wrote the 
treatise in question. And this for two reasons: First, this 
treatise does not contain a passage which Vigilius says else- 
where was in his tract; secondly, it is most improbable that 
Vigilius, who signed the Confession of Faith, in which the 
passage from St. John is rightly given, would ever have put it 
in such a form as it is found in Idacius—‘ Tres sunt qui testi- 
monium prohibent in terra, aqua, sanguis et caro, et tres in 
nobis sunt, et tres sunt qui testimonium perhibent in ceelo, 
Pater, Verbum et Spiritus, et hi tres unum sunt” (‘ Etudes 
Bibliques,” p. 60). Clearly, then, there must have been two dis- 
tinct treatises against Varimadus; that which Vigilius wrote 
has perished, whilst that of Idacius remains. The critics, then, 
have put the saddle on the wrong horse, and a fine gallop he 
takes them down the hill of absurdity. According to them, 
Vigilius wrote the Santa Croce Speculum, the African Confession 
of Faith, the Freisingen manuscript, and the Preface to the 
canonical epistles, to propagate his fraudulent invention. Accord- 
ing to them, this marvellous man had not only deceived for 
centuries the whole Christian world, but he took in his own con- 
temporaries, SS. Fulgentius and Victor in Africa, and in Italy, 
Cassiodorius and Victor of Capua—to say nothing of hundreds of 
his fellow-bishops who signed the Confession, and the Arian 
bishops, who did not gainsay it. Certainly Vigilius, alias 
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Athanasius, alias Jerome, alias Idacius, was a most dangerous 
impostor ; and Griesbach, Tischendorf, and Dr. Hort deserve the 
greatest credit in exposing him. ‘Truly, certain modern biblical 
critics are wondrously clever in discovering mares’ nests. In 
this, as in other controversies, one only knows the full strength 
of one’s case when one sees what the opponent’s case really is. 
Who would not prefer to believe that the verse is genuine, though 
early Greek manuscripts and Eastern versions do not contain it, 
rather than commit himself to the absurdities involved in its 
rejection ? 

We conclude, then, with the hope that though we may not 
have proved the verse to be genuine ; for that—apart from the 
authority of the Church—is perhaps not possible with our present 
knowledge, at least we have shown that recent evidence makes 
the case stronger than before. Of this we are convinced, that 
though the argument may not be forcible enough to warrant 
the insertion of the verse where it had no place before, it is 
amply sufficient to condemn those who have torn it from the 
sacred page, where it had the prescription of fifteen hundred 
years, and cast it forth as spurious. One word of warning to 
our Protestant friends, and we have done. Luther, the father of 
Protestantism, cut out the verse from his Bible. When Luther 
was dead, his disciples were forced to restore the verse. The 


Church of England revisers have rejected the verse from their 
new Bible. We pray that when the revisers are dead and gone 
their children may be compelled by the light of new evidence to 
restore what their fathers took away. 
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days, that it would be impossible in short space to name 
its most characteristic volumes. As our introduction to remarks, 
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not upon minute details or upon a myriad small books, but upor 
a few notable classes and examples, and upon the principles from 
which such literature takes its value, we have chosen to set down 
the titles of four volumes treating of the central subject, because 
these mark three classes of writers with whose works we shall 
have to deal. “Jesus Christ and Him Crucified”—that is the 
centre of all instructive literature as well as the centre of all his- 
tory. Every other kind of teaching is subsidiary to the teaching 
of this. And though it is not our intention here to treat either 
of entirely religious books or of the entirely instructive books of 
schools, we have placed the titles of two books well known in 
Catholic schools above the names of thcir substitutes in Protes- 
tant or in infidel hands; because these books may be taken as 
types of the Catholic, the sectarian, the infidel tone, which— 
though some literature escapes distinct colour from any of the 
three—gives the colour to by far the larger part of this litera- 
4 ture. The writer’s attitude towards this central subject—his 
faith, his erroneous belief, his scepticism, his ardour, his indiffer- 
ence—must be liable to influence at any moment, not less surely 
if indirectly, all that he writes about lesser things; and upon 
the child’s already established view of it, depends the nature of 
the influence of all other subjects and of all other reading. A 
book that tells the natural wonders of the world or of the universe, 
has a deeper meaning when it comes from a writer penetrated 
with faith in Him, without whom was made nothing that was 
made; and even if this truth be not explicitly put forward, the 
reading has still a deeper meaning also for the child who is full 
of unclouded belief in the creation. Or, to go still farther, a 
fiction, even the most unreal fiction that ever was written, has a 
story of human life to tell, and every story of life must be coloured 
in some way by the writer’s appreciation of the teaching of Christ, 
just as the reading of everysuch story is coloured in the child’s mind 
by previous teaching of Christ’s ideal of what is highest and best. 
We might go farther yet, and see that the very literature of play, 
the wildest fancies devised for young imagination, must have some 
element of human feeling, images that belong to the real world, 
and a certain standard of the good, the evil, the beautiful, the 
compassion-craving—even in the farthest fairyland; and these 
ideas help in forming the child’s judgment of what is good, evil, 

beautiful, worthy of ¢ compassion, in real life; therefore, even they 
should be able to bear comparison with the Christian ideal. We 

shall only glance at the books that tell the children about that one 
great central history, upon the knowledge of which, in the writer’s 
mind and in the child’s, depends the influence of all writing and 
of all reading; but the foregoing remarks will also explain the 
reason why ‘Catholics prefer Catholic writers even upon non- 
religious subjects. It is only another example of the prudence, 
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not narrow and jealous, but Christian, by which we give only a 
guarded confidence to the works of Protestant writers for the 
young, and trust implicitly only those who have the warrant of 
Catholic truth. At the same time, there are many suggestions 
and plans which we might well borrow from the ingenuity, skill, 
and energy of writers outside the Church; and some of these 
he a mention as they occur in our survey of non-Catholic 
ouks. 

First we have before us the sacred narrative, almost in the 
words of the Evangelists, but abridged, simplified, harmonized, 
and plentifully illustrated. Every one knows the “ Pictorial 
Sacred History, or Bible Stories,” of which this Life of 
Our Lord forms a part; it has for years been deservedly 
popular in our homes and in our schools. Another well- 
known book, smaller and totally different in plan, is the 
very winning and time-honoured “Gospel Story-Book,” which 
except in the words of Our Lord or His disciples does not adhere 
to the brief language of the Evangelists, but explains the narra- 
tive little by little, gradually unfolding Catholic beliefs and 
traditions, and almost making its ‘stories’ as devotional as a 
child’s book of meditations. These two books, which differ in 
plan sufficiently to supplement one another, form our Catholic 
children’s literature of Christ’s life. With other books of instruc- 
tion in doctrine, sacred history or Church history, they are 
supplied excellently and abundantly. In whatever else our chil- 
dren’s literature may be deficient or inferior to the work of non- 
Catholic writers, in this, the supremely important part, we are 
far beyond the sects or the sceptics; our children have a most 
efficient supply of doctrinal and devotional instruction. But it 
is possible that there is still wanting one very desirable book, 
a life of Our Lord written upon a system which specially 
recommends itself in these days, and which has been suc- 
cessfully used by writers outside the Church. It is wihac 
we would call the descriptive system. In these times the 
topography of the Holy Land has been carefully studied, and 
there is a strong interest in the illustration of the sacred 
narrative by a knowledge 6f the customs and scenes of the 
time, and a minute representation of all the accessories to the 
main history. This interest has led to many publications that 
by their merely historical and critical accuracy do much to _pro- 
vide materials for filling in the picture sketched by the Evan- 
gelists. The Gospel narratives, the approved traditions of the 
Church, and all that is taught by her devotional view of Our 
Lord’s Life and Passion—would form the body of the work, 
which the scenic accessories and historical information would 
only enhance and explain. Protestant and infidel writers are 
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already actively making use of every accesscry attraction in 
relating the history that they but poorly or falsely interpret. 
The same system in Catholic hands would produce a book that 
would be a treasure to our little ones; for all this illustrative 
matter would greatly strengthen the vivid picture of the Life of 
the Lover of Little Children, drawn specially for those whom He 
loved to bring near Him. We trust such a “ Life” is among 
the good things that are yet to be. There must be already more 
than one writer who has a special love for children, and know- 
ledge of their needs—very often the characteristic of the priest 
as of the Master—and who would gladly bring to bear upon such 
a task the spiritual insight into the subject which would explain 
and link together the Gospel narratives. Who will give our 
children the grandest and most heart-touching of all stories, told 
as a tale is told—the one story that we all shall hear in its 
fulness only in eternity? We can fancy the joy of Catholic 


children at receiving, adorned with ail beauty that book ever 


wore, and told in the most winning language that ever made a 
book beloved, “The Story of Jesus and Mary.” Let us wait 
and hope for it. 

“The Wonderful Life,” written by Hesba Stretton, is an effort 
to present such a “ Life” to Protestant children. Of course, it 
falls short sadly ; especially the strong recognition of Our Lord’s 


Divinity, and all that is entailed by faith in it, at times seems 
wanting—as it almost inevitably is wanting in the works of 
Protestant writers. One thing, however, we were gratified to 
find in it: a linking of Mary’s name with that of her Son, and 
some recognition of the fact that seems to Catholics as plain a 
truth as her historical existence—the fact that she best knew her 
Son, and that she suffered sorrows claiming compassion from all 
generations. 

So much for the Catholic view of Our Lord’s Life, and for the 
well-meaning but erroneous view of sectarian writers. A third 
view is in these days presented te children—that of the unbeliever. 
The last book of the four named as our introduction, is, in form, 
more pretentious than any of the others; in matter, though by 
its English authorship unconnected with Renan himself, it may 
be simply described as “ Renan for Children.” It has all Renan’s 
infidelity, earthly religion, and misinterpretation of the life he 
sets himself to tell, and this combined with studied attractiveness 
of style, and garnished with information upon topography and 
history. It has Renan’s coarse denial of Christ’s divinity, and 
the same subtly-deceiving homage to His character and mission. 
Of all paintul books that it could be our lot to read and condemn, 
we cannot imagine anything more painful than this studious and 
elaborate attempt to lay in young minds a foundation of intidelity. 
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Every chapter dishonours Him, whom it treats as a mere bene- 
volent enthusiast, a wise teacher who unfortunately was ill- 
treated in the end, but whose kingdom, in other words, the 
goodness and kindliness he inculeated, will undoubtedly abide 
even if He be forgotten! In former books the same author 
argued for children, in the “ Childhood of the World,” that the 
| biblical account of the creation is a myth, and that man pro- 
gressed from a savage state: in the “Childhood of Religions,” 
that the Christian religion is but one among many, by which 
man, struggling in the darkness, worships the one Almighty 
Omnipresent Being, who, save to the inner consciousness of man, 
has never revealed Himself. But far more lamentable than the 
publication of these is the production of such a book as “ Jesus 
of Nazareth.” Infidelity has assumed a startling character in 
our days, when for the first time there has begun a propaganda 
of scepticism for the young. In former times the unbeliever, 
feeling at least the uncertainty and unhappiness of his un- 
belief, allowed his children their birthright of the traditional 
religion of their forefathers, until in mature years they 
might, if they would, choose otherwise for themselves. But 
there has come a new era of infidelity when it is sought to make 
of young children critics of the universe, sceptics with only the 
sceptic’s doubts without any knowledge of their answers. A child, 
denying Christianity, a sceptic—or even a rationalist of but a 
few years old—what a monstrosity seems to be implied by the 
very words! Where would be the childlike heart, and all that 
makes childhood winning? Where would be the meaning of 
that word about receiving the kingdom of Heaven, that is, the 
truth of God, as a little child? Yet these unchildlike children 
without faith or hope save of a vague kind, with no religion but 
the verbiage of philanthropy and benevolence, must be the 
necessary product of those primers of infidelity. The very pub- 
lication of such books proves that children’s literature is the 
object of ambition and of struggle from every side, as valuable 
vantage ground from which to influence the future. We shall 
not come across direct infidelity again in our survey; but we 
shall meet with much that is Bee by the other two views of 
Our Lord’s Life—the full faith of the Church, and the reverent 
yet incomplete and misleading belief of Protestantism. We 
shall not dwell upon attacks against Catholicity now, because we 
take it for granted that books inspired by aggressive Pro- 
testantism do not find their way into Catholic homes, in the 
same manner as magazines containing such animosity may enter 
through imperfect examination, the objectionable passages being 
concealed in their case by the varied and harmless nature of the 
rest of the contents. 
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We may divide literature for the young into five broadly 
defined classes—books of information, which we must so call for 
want of a better name, since they may deal with science, with 
travel, or with the arts or economies of home-life; books of 
biography ; fiction of life ; fairy fiction, and books of verse. In 
no other department of literature, except perhaps in the bound- 
less region of novels, is Solomon’s saying more true that 
“of making many books there is no end;” and it can only 
be our hope to indicate something of the present character 
of these five classes and of a few examples, for their daily 
spread and the variety they contain would make anything like 
detailed review a task of despair. To begin with books of 
information : they have literally no end in these days, and espe- 
cially at the Christmas season, which is the special season for the 
appearance of books for the young, they appear with artistic 
embellishment, sometimes of the highest order, and with literary 
merit sufficient to charm the old as well as the young. To find 
new marvels for these luxurious Christmas books, the whole world 
of to-day and even the world of antiquity is ransacked. Of late 
it has been the fashion to explore Northern mythology, to 
exhibit its wild and mysterious fancies anew, to make its cold- 
ness attractive and comprehensible to young readers by a bright 
method of explanation, in much the same way as the Greek 
legends were made comprehensible by Nathaniel Hawthorne in 
his “Tanglewood ‘Tales.’ Among travellers’ realms, the 
Japanese Empire, after its two centuries of isolation, was found 
as a rich hunting-ground by the caterers for little Europeans. 
To show to what an extent richness of information and of em- 
bellishment may be carried in little people’s gift-books, we need 
only point to one such work as “Child Life in Japan,” by 
Chaplin Ayrton—a book illustrated by the drawings of Japanese 
artists, and with the perfection of picturesque but simple style 
describing minutely the homes, customs, and holidays of Japanese 
children, and telling their veritable nursery tales. Of the 
wonders of the natural world there is information in new 
books even to the extent of superfluity, and of man’s world of 
wonders, too. If our grandfathers and grandmothers would be 
astonished at such books of travel, or natural history, or instruction 
in the processes of manufacture—or if they would be amazed 
at the artistic splendour that is given to young folks’ gift-books— 
can we say that they would be anything less than astounded at the 
science taught by their books to the young generation? We 
are not speaking of science primers or lesson-books, but of works 
meant for entertainment, we might almost say for amusement. 
In the old times it was considered a luxury to be thankful for, if 
the first steps of science could be learned out of sober-covered 
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books of “ Questions,” illustrated by diagrams, or of “ Conversa- 
tions,” or “ Dialogues,” describing the progress of certain un- 
naturally precise and precocious children, devoted to abstruse 
studies, and so philosophical as to be able, in one instance, to 
require a scientific explanation of a burnt finger during the first 
moments of its agonies. But now, as the French say, we have 
changed all that. Now that the best writers do not disdain 
to write for the young, there has sprung up an entirely new 
style, simple and attractive, by which study becomes a pas- 
time. To take one example, we may name “ Sun, Moon and 
Stars” (by Agnes Giberne, 1880), and ask what would have been 
thought in the days of the “ Conversations” and “ Dialogues,” if it 
could have been known that the young folks of these days would 
have the wonders of the solar corona, solar storms, the united 
march of the myriad stars, and man’s work of anaylzing light— 
all told simply asa tale. More than this: what would our grand- 
fathers have thought of the coloured pictures—rough guesswork, 
of course, but sufficient to awaken livelier interest—of sunset 
seen from among the airless, unwatered cinder-crags of the 
moon, or of midnight under the bright belts of Saturn! The 
young reader is aptly reminded that in all these things the wisest 
have but the knowledge of little children; that the astronomer 
sounding the star-depths is only like the child stretching out of 
a boat to sound the depth of the ocean with his little arm. And 
though there might be a false meaning taken from the remark 
that in early ages, when the heavenly bodies were all supposed to 
revolve round the earth, man “ must have felt himself an important 
personage in God’s great universe ;” and though also we might 
take exception to the untheological reasoning that other worlds 
must be inhabited, or have been, or are to be inhabited, or else 
they would have been “ made in vain;” there is a praiseworthy 
prominence of the thought of the Creator throughout the 
whole of the book, while it is exploring the interminable star- 
depths, and touching upon the tremendous possibilities of other 
creations of reasonable beings. It is well said in conclusion :— 


Infinite in power, God is also’infinite in love. Mighty in the 
creation of His vast and blazing suns, He is no less mighty in the 
creation of a blade of grass. The rushing stars of a universe are in 
His hand, but not a sparrow on earth may fall to the ground without 
His knowledge... . . Let us look into the matter as we will—let us 
weigh, measure, calculate—let us find our earth to be but as a grain of 
fine dust, lost amid myriads of worlds and suns—still, at the close of 
all, we stand face to face with the simple historical fact, that the King 
of Heaven, the Creator of the universe, Himself lived as Man for 
thirty-three years upon earth, died upon earth, rose from death upon 
earth, and went up again from earth to heaven. That sheds a dis- 
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tinguishing radiance upon our earth, which, it may well be, no other 
world in all the universe can rival. 


In the last words there is just that indication that the sense is 
slipping beyond the writer’s depth, which we are always liable to 
come across where the writings of the best-intentioned non-Catho- 
lics begin to verge upon questions which even to theologians area 
mystery. A Catholic writer would have found help here in some 
such simple guide as F. Faber’s thoughts on the question of the 
plurality of worlds,* and this only adds another example to our 
desire to see Catholic books of every kind provided by Catholic 
writers for our children: and this, not, as we have said, through 
unreasoning suspicion of the work of other hands, but because 
there is hardly a subject that can be touched without showing the 
religious bias of the writer’s mind, and without leading, at some 
point or other, to questions that need to be treated according to 
the guidance of the Church. As to their scientific merit, these 
books of instruction are in the main correct and valuable; and 
from this survey of one of the most original amongst them, we 
turn to other divisions of juvenile literature. But one last word 
is to he said about what we have styled books of information upon 
“home arts and economies.” We should like to see for Catholic 
girls some work of the same scope as the Protestant books called 
**Englisii Girls, their Place and Power,” and “ What Girls Can 
Do.” Naturally a large amount of the district-visiting element 
makes up these books, and unfortunately one of them, though 
with good intentions, gives the most direct advice against the 
custom of preserving, even in the exercise of charity, that inno- 
cence of evil which Catholics hold to be the privilege of maiden- 
hood. In other matters both books supply information abundantly, 
greatly to the exaltation of the home virtues of usefulness and 
helpfulness ; but, of course, the Protestant tone, and the one in- 
stance of grievously mistaken advice, keep them out of the circle 
of Catholic reading. Our Catholic girls are as yet in want of 
some book as completely stored with hints for cultivating useful- 
ness to home and to themselves. Such a book, with Catholic 
views of duty and with a true appreciation of the character of 
girlhood, would be precious in many homes. It is one of the 
useful suggestions that are to be gathered from Protestant 
literature. 

To pass on to biography and fiction :—in thinking cf these 
divisions of literature it is well to bear in mind the difference be- 
tween young and mature readers. In the reading of boyhood 
and girlhood there are two characteristics which are not found in 
that of later years. In most cases, boys and girls thoroughly 








* “The Blessed Sacrament,” p. 335. 
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read their books. Though many books are provided for their age, 
individually they have but few; and of the few, the favourites 
of their limited bookshelves, they make the most they can, not 
glancing through them as do older readers bewildered by their 
wealth of printed matter, but reading them again and again, 
sharing and lending them, until often no binding is left and the 
precious book is fairly read to pieces. They have not reached the 
period of hurried life, of the superficial glance at a new book, the 
skimming of the pages, the easy forgetting. Have not most of 
us now a clear idea of the impression made by some of our first 
books, what they were about, and how keenly we enjoyed parts 
of them; and does not this remembrance remain, while most of 
the countless books, read since and lightly parted with, are fur- 
gotten ? 

A second characteristic of early reading is the tendency, so to 
say, to assimilate the story to the reader’s own life, and to enjoy 
an imitation, or a fancied imitation, of a favourite character. 
While the influence of the story, or the true biography, is fresh 
upon the young imaginative mind, a reflected light seems to fall 
from the fiction upon the child’s experience of reality, and for 
days the commonplace world may become a world of hopes, 
efforts, trials, ambitions, like to those newly heard of. Or, the 
boy or girl readers rejoice in tracing some likeness between their 
own character and position and that of some one in the book. Or, 
where the impression is intense and the reader is some solitary 
child, an instinct of personification shows itself—leading toa 
very common but most curious phase of child-life; and in a kind 
of imaginative play, the lonely little reader delights in personify- 
ing the hero or heroine of the hour. There is a charming 
illustration of this in a sketch by one of our Catholic writers,* 
where a little French girl living a lonely fanciful life in a dull old 
house, studies the torn leaves of “ Paul et Virginie,” till at last 
she begs M. le Curé’s little choir boy to play Paul to her Vir- 
ginia; but the plan fails because she cannot make the ignorant 
little chorister understand that her Paul is only in a book—not 
St. Paul—and he need not ask the Curé. And next we see the 
same child poring over the “ Lives of the Saints,” and becoming 
for the nonce St. Catherine of Siena, staying all day long in the 
church in the hope of being hardly treated and put to kitchen 
work at home, and finally giving up playing St. Catherine when 
the experiment only led to cold soup for supper. This is all true 
to life; any one familiar with children’s ways can testify to this 
trick of personification, and its: existence is the strongest proof 





* Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s “Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam,” one of 
the “ Seven Stories.” 
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of the impression created by early reading. As another instance, 
who does not remember something of the droll picture of reading 
and character-playing drawn by the most popular of novelists 
to describe his hero’s first boyish acquaintance with books, by 
describing his own from memory? “ From that blessed little 
room,” says David Copperfield, telling of the lonely hours in his 
altered home, “ Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey 
Clinker, Tom Jones, the Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil 
Blas, and Robinson Crusoe, came out a glorious host to keep me 
company ... + they and the Arabian Nights and the Tales of 
the Genii—and did me no harm; for whatever harm was in 
some of them was not there forme; J knew nothing of it... .. 
It is curious to me how I could ever have consoled myself under 
my small troubles (which were great troubles te me), by imper- 
sonating my favourite characters in them—as I did. .... 
have been Tom Jones (a child Tom Jones, a harmless creature) 
for a week together. I have sustained my own idea of Roderick 
Random for a month at a stretch, I verily believe. I had a 
greedy relish fora few volumes of Voyages and Travels—I forget 
what, now—that were on those shelves; and for days and days I 
can remember to have gone about my region of our house, armed 
with the centre-piece out of an old set of boot-trees—the perfect 
realization of Captain Somebody of the Royal British Navy, in 
danger of being beset by savages, and resolved to sell his life at 
a great price.” But though the ill-assorted heroes of that time 
“had no harm in them” for the boy too young to comprehend, 
we suspect some of them of having vaguely suggested the 
association of heroes with wonders and wickedness. ‘“ What an 
amazing place London was to me when I saw it in the distance,” 
says the same boy, later, “ and how I believed all the adventures 
of all my favourite heroes to be constantly enacting and re- 
enacting there, and how I vaguely made it out in my own mind 
to be fuller of wonders and wickedness than all the cities of the 
earth.” Keeping in mind the two facts, that the young read 
thoroughly the books they approve, and that they are liable to be 
impressed by them as by vivid realities, we proceed to the three 
sections into which we have divided their fiction; and let it 
never be forgotten that for young readers a strong story has the 
strength of an example, whether for good or for evil; for theirs 
is that faculty of imitation, which Fénelon declares is given in 
order that the young may learn good by instinctively copy- 
ing it. 

‘Catholic literature is rich in the highest and the most impressive 
of all biographies, the lives of saints; and in sanctity there is a 
degree of divine simplicity, which makes its story understood even 
by very young readers. These holy lives “made perfect in a 
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short space”—whether they be those of Agnes the patrician’s 
child, or of the youthful Stanislaus or Berchmans in religion, or 
of little Germaine Cousin, the poor shepherdess among the fields 
—all tell to children the same truth; and they are most eager to 
learn it. They tell them that the heroism of the saints has be- 
longed to mere boys and girls; that this heroism is the greatest 
success upon earth ; that it is not only the greatest success, but 
the one heroic success that may be even now temptingly within. 
reach of their own selves. 

For simply recreative hours, passages out of lives, illustrious 
from a more worldly point of view, are plentiful also; ‘Tales of 
Celebrated Men” and of “Celebrated Women,” though all with 
some exotic odour of translation about them, are now part of our 
little folks’ literature; nor will such tales ever fail to interest, 
while there exists the grand charm for children—the assurance 
that the story is true. Treating of a far different subject, Miss 
O’Meara’s “ Mary Benedicta” (belonging to the series called 
“ Bells of the Sanctuary”), remains one of the most touching and 
impressive sketches of the history of a young girl’s soul. And 
to turn to another subject as widely different, we must give a 
word of praise to Lady Herbert’s ‘‘ Suéma,” translated from the 
French of Mgr. Gaume; it ought to make its appeal widely 
among the higher classes of our children, to win alms for the 
ransom of girl slaves in Eastern Africa, and to relate the true 
history of what a child may suffer before she is reached by 
Christian help. 

We are indebted to Continental writers for a large part of the 
Catholic fiction that children have read for years. Canon 
Schmid’s stories have been a vast hoard of pleasure for the 
youngest, and growing older they have made acquaintance with 
Flemish life, and with a great deal else worth hearing, through 
Hendrick Conscience. From the French, translations have been 
freely made, notably by the Lady Blanche Murphy, whose stories 
are in favour as prizes. Most children have also some familiarity 
with the peculiarly tender stories of Cecilia Caddell. And as the 
writers of this class of prize-bogks pass away one by one with 
work done no less well because in all simplicity, new writers come 
into their place to tell fresh stories directly religious to Catholic 
children ; among the more recent of these we may place, as good 
representatives of the old style long honoured in schools, the two 
collections of tales called “ Maggie’s Rosary” and the “ Fifth of 
November.” But any notice of fiction for the young must give 
a place of honour to the writer of “Rosemary” and of “ Laurentia” 
—the writer who, during a long period of years, has done more 
than any one else for Catholic fiction in England. It is true that 
most of the works of Lady Georgiana Fullerton are meant for 
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full-grown minds ; but we are certain that they form a large and 
delightful part of the reading by which the little people reach 
upward, while their minds in the process expand and grow. The 
reading of ‘Constance Sherwood” is in later years only the 
further strengthening of that deeper devotion to the faith of our 
fathers, which was perhaps first suggested in “ Rosemary.” The 
erucifix hidden in the schoolgirl’s bosom, the “dirty bits of 
paper” that were the precious coal-written letters of the im- 
prisoned mother—ought to be good teaching for the children of 
our time, who freely enjoy the public practice and joy-giving 
ritual of their faith. As the story tells them, the same faith, in 
the land they live in, not so long ago, was kept at the cost of 
tears, sufferings, imprisonment, and death. 

Sorrows, separations, and bereavements, did not take Catholics by 
surprise in those days. They were their daily bread, their habitual 
portion. It might be said of them as of the first Christians, that except 
for the hope of the resurrection, they were of all men most miserable. 
Friends, home, fortune, and life itself, were held by so frail a tenure, 
that the world to come was the great reality ever present to their 
mental vision. 


Through such reading as this the little folks climb up to 
reading not specially designed for them, but, all the same, claimed 
as their own. They seize upon “ Fleurange,” Mrs. Craven’s fasci- 
nating picture of self-sacrificing girlhood true to God; though 
they cannot understand the sorrow of its climax. They lay hold 
of Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Fabiola,” and learn with delight the story 
of the martyrs of Rome; while still they can hardly pronounce 
the Latin of its excursions through the catacombs. We believe 
the writer of that wonderful truth-telling fiction could have 
received no more grateful assurance, than that its child-readers 
would number as many as the older readers that could follow all 
his thoughts with more intelligent appreciation. 

The juvenile fiction of Protestantism, and of no religion, is vast 
in extent; and many of the most popular stories come from 
beyond the Atlantic. If we except a certain spice of what our 
American friends call “smartness” in its colloquial phrases, 
we might place Miss Alcott’s “Eight Cousins” very high 
amongst non-Catholic amusing stories. In the most natural 
way and without a touch of stiffness or pharisaical piety, and 
with a laugh in every chapter, it knocks down the whole range 
of boys’ and girls’ domestic faults. The little heroine bargains 
with two of her cousins to stop her eraze for ear-rings if they 
will stop their too early cigar-smoking. She is laughed out of 
her insanities of unbecoming fashion, and the boys in their turn 
are proved to be making fools of themselves by reading books of 
adventure full of slang, profanity, and fortune-making; their 
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wise mother refuses to see her boys learn from their books 
the greed of dollars, the national vice; she reminds them that it 
took a genius like Agassiz to hit upon the truth—that life is 
too short to be wasted in making money. And while the small 
heroine is growing in health, housekeeping, kindness, and com- 
mon sense, and while no less than eight boy cousins (the awful 
clan”) are as boyish as possible and fond of her from the big- 
gest of the clan to the least, it is the most healthy feature of the 
book that there is no precocious sentiment, though there is 
plenty of the right sort of helpful affection. Boy and girl 
attachments, and marriage on the last page, are common 
blemishes of Protestant literature of this kind; and to many 
young minds have they given day-dreams that they are ashamed 
to own, and false ideas of the world. Let us teach the little 
people truly even in fiction—that it is a world where improbable 
events do not happen every day, that unchildlike children are 
not lovable, and that sentimental boys and girls will never grow 
up to be heroes and heroines of the true sterling stamp. 

To pass on to the books of adventure, among the most popular 
authors’ names are those of Ballantyne and Kingston. Boys 
are sure to find in Ballantyne’s books a great amount of infor- 
mation of the kind they like best, and plentiful examples of 
bravery, endurance, and resource in peril. We should like the 
stories better, if there was not such recurrence of a certain fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, angelic little prodigy, calmly facing all cir- 
cumstances (in one instance receiving a lecture upon coral insects 
immediately after landing shipwrecked from a raft!), and, after 
being saved by the hero in one way or another, marrying him in 
the “ grown-up” last chapter. We should also like them better 
if the ships that sail through these books were not in such 
inevitable need of Mr. Plimsoll’s attention ; the moment the hero 
goes on board, we begin to prepare for the wreck, and to assure 
ourselves that this fine manly young fellow, under the protection 
of the plotter of wrecks, shall not be drowned, whatever happens. 
Boy-readers under the guidance of this popular author have well- 
nigh explored the world. Wherever adventure is to be found 
or hardships bravely endured, there he transports them with a 
story, whether it be to the ‘ Polar Regions,” or the northern 
land of the fur-traders, or “ Out West” to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or to “ America before Columbus,” or to the “ Brazilian 
Forests,” or in Africa to the Cape, or to the eastern territories 
where still flourishes the trade in “ Black Ivory,” or to Algeria 
(though we rather regret the amount of cruelty described in the 
“ Pirate City,’ for descriptions of cruelty have a somewhat 
hardening effect upon some natures). In the north he follows 
the Norsemen, and in ‘“‘ Modern War” he tells of the army life 
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of our own time instead; while other books go “ Deep Down” 
into the Cornish mines, or show valour in the streets where the 
London Fire Brigade are “ Fighting the Flames.” In these 
stories and in Kingston’s (which mainly deal with the inter- 
minable interest of the sea), we are glad to find prayer in time of 
danger, and often trust in God in time of peace. And this, how- 
ever necessary it seems, is a good quality not found everywhere. 
We went through all Mr. Henty’s “Young Franc-Tireurs” 
without coming upon any impulse of the heroes to ask strength 
or aid from Heaven during the adventures of the Franco-Prussian 
War; but we did discover with gratification that if Protestant 
youth find therein a glimpse of the Garibaldian ranks, our 
Catholic boys will welcome the generous admission that “ the 
Papal Zouaves acquired, and justly acquired, more glory than any 
other French corps throughout the war. They behaved upon 
every occasion magnificently.” On the spirit of the late W. H. 
G. Kingston’s works we cannot place much reliance, since we 
came upon some of his stories of the Reformation, and his “ Half- 
Hours with the Kings and Queens of England,” in which he 
accepts every calumny against the Catholics as proof of treason, 
and even says in so many words that Parsons and Campion 
happily were executed. At the end of his “Eldol the Dane” 
his aggressive Protestantism is all visible in a few words, and we 
are sorry to find them in a book by the author of “ Ernest Brace- 
bridge,” and of many other stories of heroes—of whom certainly, 
it must be admitted, the fine muscle and athletic training impress 
us more than the character. 

Thus was the Church of Christ established in Britain from a pure 
source, long before nominal Christianity was introduced among the 
Saxons by emissaries from Rome. May God in His mercy protect 
His church in Britain from the assaults which Rome is still making 
against it, and from her persevering endeavours by numberless secret 
as well as open emissaries to corrupt and overwhelm it with her 
idolatries ! 


We can hardly trust the kind of Christianity ineuleated by the 
author of this pious wish; his ambition was evidently to make 
what he called “ sound brave Protestants.” There is one French 
writer with whose works every boy is familiar through transla- 
tions, and even their wildest imaginative flights have an interest, 
and a useful interest, because they essay to tell with bold assump- 
tions and exaggerations a story of adventures wrought out by 
science, certain conditions being assumed to get over the impossi- 
bilities, and the rest being developed by the scientific resources 
of the adventurers. Jules Verne has carried the imagination of 
his readers down volcanoes, under the sea, and even to the moon 
and round it. There is unflagging life in all these extraordinary 
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travels; and, however extravagant, the method of elaborating 
them by scientific efforts and surprises may help many boys to a 
first interest in questions of the sciences, that have in their reality 
greater wonders, but practical limits to their possibilities. 

In the ordinary literature of travel and adventure a boys’ book 
ought not far to exceed reality, though, of course, there may be 
a little straining of everyday probabilities. Anything savouring 
of cruelty, or mere slaughter for slaughter’s sake, should not 
appear. Fighting there must be now and then; but the brave 
doing of duty, the courage to obey orders without question, the 
enthusiasm that will offer life for a just and righteous cause— 
these ought to make up the war-story, and not merely accounts 
of brutal damage done. The history of the defence of the 
Pontifical States ought to provide our Catholic boys with new 
tales of war for a holy cause, and with a fresh literature of 
chivalry and heroism. They should be given acquaintance with 
the memoirs of the young soldiers, noble and peasant, in M. 
Eugéne Veuillot’s “Histoire de l’Invasion des Etats Pontificaux :” 
with the very touching tale of Castelfidardo, “The Double 
Sacrifice” (translated from the Flemish by the Rev. S. Daems), 
and with the published life of the English “ Boy Crusader” of 
Mentana.* 

In all fiction of real life for the young, in a natural’ 
unostentatious way, religion should be presupposed. The boy 
must not talk cant like the “ converted cabin boy” of a tract, but 
he must be a Christian, and must manifest a knowledge of the 
Christian ideal of good and evil,and of Christian rules of duty. We: 
must be given to understand that he can have recourse to prayer 
in a difficulty, that he can forgive an insult, that he has a higher 
motive for truth-telling than mere “ honour” before men, or his 
own sense of self-approval ; and above all that he knows how to 
obey, and does not think the cool violation of orders grand and 
“spirited,” just because it is either clever, or dangerous, or reck- 
lessly independent. In “ Philosopher Jack,” the author (Ballan- 
tyne) gives some teaching of this kind, after Jack has been 
quaintly described consulting the’ only adviser he had, an adviser 
that only said one word at a “time to him: “Do!” or “ Don’t !” 
—but for all that the most useful of friends, his conscience. At 
last he makes up his mind independently of the reiterated 
“Don’t!’—and it is explained that if he had been a true 
philosopher he would have taken counsel on his knees, but that 
poor Jack’s Philosophy was limited. Again, there is a good hint 
in the same writer’s “ Jarwin and Cuffy,” where the “ meek but 
jovial little dog” has been reduced by shipwreck and raft-life to 
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be “a little shred of a door mat.” On surrendering treasure- 
‘rove to his master, Cuffy is said to have “learned the first 
great principle of a good and useful life—whether of man or 
beast—namely, prompt obedience.” It is easy to give such hints, 
in such light passages as these ; even in the least serious part 
of a book may come the word of teaching. 

Of all things in boys’ books what is the most detestable is the 
boy who fills his talk with slang, not the language of schoolboys 
but the slang of the streets ; the boy that is represented “ sharp,” 
as he himself would call it, putting older people down by his ready 
answers and self-assurance; and the young hero who is supposed 
to do deeds that would overtax the courage, brains, strength 
and endurance of most men. All this is unhealthy: and very 
unhealthy, too, is the suggestion of schoolboy and schoolgirl 
affaires de ceur. Not that love or marriage should never be 
heard of in boys’ books; but if these ideas are ever introduced, 
they should be assigned to the young man and not to the boy, 
and even then should be only a minor element in the story. The 
respect, considerateness, and willing service towards girls and 
women, part of the spirit of chivalry, is quite a different thing. 
Boys can learn that without any sentimental romance; it is a 
portion of their duty of honouring all that is good and tender, 
and of showing gentleness towards all things weak. 

The fiction of school-life, if it be well written, is greedily seized 
by that insatiable and omnivorous reader, the growing boy ; and 
with how much strength and fascination a school story can be 
written may be judged from the success of such a book as “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” which, for old and young, established 
itself as “the public-school epic” of the day. It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the influence of strong fiction of school- 
life. Every boy will not have practical experience of war, travel, 
or exciting adventure; but any boy may have similar experiences 
to those of his hero in the romance of school; and the ideal it 
holds up to his imagination, or the teaching it inculeates, may 
have an immediate sphere of action. The “epic” of Catholic 
school or college life has yet to be written; many Tom Browns 
of the great Brown family have been there too under infinitely 
happier auspices than those shown in the story of the now cele- 
brated Tom. Is there no one to give the history of one of them to 
our boys—no light task, but a useful one ? Wit and wisdom, and 
thorough knowledge of boy-nature, should be brought to bear 
- upon it; and it should be as refreshing in sport and boy-life as 
any high-spirited young reader could desire. But it should 
manifest the code of honour, not of the world, but of Christ ; and 
it should show rightly the position of masters and students—not as 
“ mutually belligerent powers,” as it is the habit of some boys and 
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even of some men to consider them—but as a united body wherein 
ought to exist on the one side kindliness, justice, wisdom, and 
on the other respect, confidence, affection. We do not mean to 
suggest that an ideal paradise of obedience and perfection should 
be drawn: it would be enough to draw Catholic school-life as it is, 
under the firm but kindly discipline of religious superiors. It 
would not be truly described if the host of school-boy troubles, 
freaks, escapes, and downright faults, were left out of the picture ; 
bué neither should the truth be omitted—that moral courage is 
higher than physical strength and is the best kind of “ pluck”: 
that a freak does not become “ fun” in proportion to the daring 
nature of the disobedience involved; above all, that if he will 
but trust them, the masters into whose hands the boy’s training 
is given, will be his best friends in the years at school, and their 
names will call forth gratitude and happy recollections in years 
to come. This is the deiightful “ epic of school-life” that is yet 
to be written; and if it were done worthily it would be an 
immortal book. 

From the fiction of life our next step onward is to fairy-fiction, 
though this division belongs to earlier reading. And here we 
notice most the modern improvement in illustration, which now-a- 
days makes it a drawing-room pastime to look through the Christ- 
mas books meant for nurseries. The rough designs, the garish 
coleurs, the distorted caricatures of the old picture-books have 
faded out of sight ; now, instead, with the child’s first pictures 
there begins the cultivation of a taste for refinement of form 
and harmony of colour. Using the name fairy-liction in the old 
sense of the word “‘faéry” as including all preternatural wonders, 
we may instance here the modern treatment of the best of the 
Oriental tales and the traditional home-stories. ‘They remain in 
substance the same, whether they be selected from the Arabian 
Nights, or whether they be those simple nursery tales that have 
delighted all children from time immemorial, and that now are 
busying the wise heads of phkilologists in tracing their important 
pedigree to a prehistoric race in the fur East. The old stories 
themselves are as unchangeable ag the wants and tastes of child. 
hood; but in these days, while Science is finding them niches at 
last, Art, too, is honouring even their small needs with special 
attention ; and the glories of the Arabian Nights, the marvels of 
the common nursery tales, were never shown to the eyes of chil- 
dren till Walter Crane and his fellow-workers filled even the 
young child’s book with artistic lines, forms of grace, and lavish 
splendour of colour, sparing no pains to realize those world-worn 
childish stories in palpable visions brave and brilliant. The small 
folks have their own share, too, in more than one outcome of the 
new domestic Art-revival ; one result is the interminable series of 
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books overrun with quaint little charmers in rustic or grand- 
motherly costume. Or, as an instance of artistic decoration in 
another style, we might point to the folio called “In Fairyland.” 
Meant for somewhat older readers, its letterpress becomes insig- 
nificant beside the prodigality of labour shown in the illustrations 
by Richard Doyle. Unsurpassable for design, they mingle with 
perfect correctness the naturalists’ world of butterflies and other 
insects and the child’s world of elves—seen in glimpses by trick- 
some daylight on land or water, and in sleepy moonlight among 
elf-laden boughs—glimpses that have a dream-like real and unreal 
character, created as they are by fancy, in impossible arrangement 
of possible and actual memories. 

This last work carries us into fairyland proper—a region the 
worth of which is sometimes underrated. Of course, the king of 
that fantastic realm is none other than the Danish poet of fairy- 
land, Hans Christian Andersen, the lover of childhood, the sad, 
the playful, the tender-hearted. He almost drove from the field the 
rougher stories of German origin collected by the Brothers Grimm, 
where wonders had been worked by brute force, and where there 
was a laughing-stock of triumphant cunning—both natural 
enough in the oldest traditions of warlike conquering tribes. 

Hans Andersen opened up to children a different world of 
fancy. He lent intelligence to their dumb friends, like the ugly 
duckling, and animation to such everyday things as a tin soldier, 
or a top; and in addition to this he gave these soulless trifles 
human feelings exquisitely quick, and eliciting sympathy. His 
sympathy with all things, little and weai,was his talisman through 
all those seemingly trifling tales. The match-seller that died in 
the snow, striking her matches against the wall for comfort, and 
dreaming an earthly hungry vision of roast goose: the other 
child that could not go to the dog’s funeral, because she was so 
poor, she had not a button to give at the yard door; the lark 
that died on his prison bed after a miserable dialogue with the 
daisy that chanced to be in the middle of it—all these, speaking 
their sorrows, make something better than mere fairy tales. 
They teach in homely things, such as children know, a homely 
sympathy ; they have a voice against indifference, and against 
cruelty, which, unfortunately, we must admit to be faults to which 
children are often naturally inclined, but from which it does not 
_ take much to save them, as, alas, it does not take much to harden 

them. “ Rosamond was not a nice child, but like all children 
she only wanted a very little to make her nice,” says the writer of 
“ Ethel’s Book,” who certainly knew human nature well ; and it 
must be borne in mind, in referring to possible influences from all 
these books for the young, that there is in children this peculiar 
liability to be moved upward or earthward by “ very little”; 
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therefore it is not idle to notice influences which, in books for 
older minds, would be worth little or nothing. In the same book 
in which this wise and cheering word occurs, it is well known 
that F. Faber made an experiment by trying to take “the 
Angels instead of fairies, and the Dead instead of ghosts.” It could 
not have been done by any pen less than his ; and though “ Ethel’s 
Book” has had many imitators, we must hold it an act of temerity 
for any one to attempt thus to mingle fairy-like wonders and tre- 
mendous fictitious experiences of children, unless there be in the 
writer something like the unquestionable reverence, the theological 
knowledge, and the knowledge of souls, which the writer of “ Ethel’s 
Book” possessed in an eminent degree. We have not here space 
to enter upon the raison Wétre of all these books of wonders, 
though it is in itself a most interesting question. It would lead us 
to consider that immense imaginative power with which children 
begin life, and which is only later fettered by reason, by a know- 
ledge of the conventionalities of life, or of the details of the com- 
monplace world close around them. It would lead us, too, to the 
marvellous fact that the child’s curiosity and imagination begin 
to learn about and make a world out of the small fragments of 
early experience as soon as the youngest mind begins to work at 
all. But we must let this tempting question go, only stating 
our strong opinion against the sentimental theory, that a child 
should not hear a fairy tale because it is untrue, for the child 
never confounds fairyland with falsehood ; our own impression, 
that fairy tales are to childhood what poetry is to a more 
advanced age; and our firm disagreement from the Gradgrind 
system of giving children nothing but facts and “all the ’ologies,” 
and strictly forbidding them on any account to wonder. Before 
leaving the fairy department of our subject we must give our 
warmest approval to one of the most delicious wonder-books ever 
written—* Alice in Wonderland,” so inimitable, that even its own 
author’s “Through the Looking-Glass” fell somewhat flat after 
the triumph of Alice. That little maiden, with a strong fragrance 
of obedience, courtesy, gentleness about her, even under the most 
nonsensical circumstances, is every bit as improving as many a 
model heroine ; and the nonsense 1s more sensible food for recre- 
ation than many a hard-headed historical tale, entirely reasonable 
and painfully improving. 

As a fact, there are no small number of books which lose their 
power of doing good through the mere overstraining of the effort to 
ve instructive, and perhaps, we might add, through an injudicious 
striving after edification—a striving so injudicious and so weak, 
that it is productive only of what is called commonly “ goody- 
goodyism.” When we consider the resources of modern printing, 
publishing, and artistic illustration, it is all the more to be re- 
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gretted that our Catholic writers do not produce a few books of 
complete excellence, instead of a vast number for the most part 
weak through excess of effort to teach religiously. At present 
our literature has whole desert tracts of mediocrity, occasionally 
descending to allegories too transcendental for children, as well 
as to sentimental piety and general improbability and unreality— 
all due to a want of esprit de corps, which makes most writers 
anxious distinetly to teach and edify. If they were content to 
work for the good cause as a whole body, and not as units, many 
of those who at present fail would excel as providers of sate 
entertainment and amusement, and information upon secular 
subjects. For lack of such literature, our children have long 
used the works of those Protestants whose belief has least coloured 
the books of travel, or of science, or of fiction. United labour to 
supply this want, with each writer taking a special place in the 
ranks and fulfilling his part, however humble, with the excellence 
of whole-hearted and undivided effurt—would produce a far more 
useful literature than the weaker and larger part of our present 
array of semi-religions books. Glittering rows of volumes, weak 
though well-meaning, and losing force through misdirected effort, 
are of far less value in education than would be one book of lasting 
strength and attraction. If every year there could be produced 
one precious pearl of a noble book to be added to Catholic 
literature for the young, we should soon have no need of the 
works of non-Catholic writers in any department of amusement 
or instruction, and our standard books on secular subjects 
would compete with theirs in their own field, and perhaps rival 
their fame. 

One class of books remains to be briefly noticed. Children 
love poetry at first almost as much as they love pictures, and 
afterwards far more. Much laughter-provoking verse and rhyme 
has been written for them; and some of these, like a few of 
the poems by the author of “ Lilliput Levée,” have been read 
by old and young. ‘There is, indeed, about some verses for 
children a rhythm and rhyme that makes them a music of words, 
giving pleasure to the ear and haunting the memory, no matter 
how childish may be their meaning; some of our poets have 
admired the melody of nursery rhymes. This melodious quality 
of verse makes children delight in learning it, and the truths so 
learned have a strong teaching power, even if at first they be not 
entirely understood. As Keble beautifully expressed it :— 


Oh! say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
‘To childish ears are vain, 

That the young mind at random floats, 
And cannot reach the strain. 
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Dim or unheard the words may fall, 
And yet the heaven-taught mind 

May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind. 

The melody of the verse ringing through the memory explains 
its own sense in time, and this is one reason why verse written 
specially for children has a peculiar power. They can perfectly 
understand but little of higher poetry ; what they can understand 
it is well to teach them, and therefore there is no lack of “ selec- 
tions” from the poets arranged for very young readers. But it isa 
useful work to write down to their level in verse, and to teach them 
in that melodious voice, true and lofty, or holy ideas, which, as they 
say in their phraseology, they “learn by heart.’ Some of the 
greatest intellects have stooped to this kindly and child-like work : 
every one knows the exquisitely graceful poem written years ago 
by Cardinal Newman, playfully but gravely advising a little girl 
to choose her valentine from among the glorious champions of 
Christ in heaven. Of recent years one of the very best books of 
verse published for children, is “ Legends of Our Lady and the 
Saints,” written for recitation in the schools of the Holy Child 
Jesus, St. Leonards-on-Sea. There are many touches of true 
and exalted poetry in these legends, and they are all poetic and 
winsome for young minds. For the sake of many such touches, 
and for its novelty as well as its skill in mingling Nature with 
devotion, we shall conclude by transcribing a few stanzas of the 
dream of The Seasons, supposed to be dreamt by one who, 
knowing the cross was at hand to be borne, lay down to rest sad 
and weary, thinking regretful thoughts of the bright world. In 
the dream the Seasons personified come to the Infant Lord with 
their gifts. 

The first was Springtide : all her sunny hair 
Sparkling with raindrops as at Jesus’ feet 
She laid her gift, a wreath of early leaves, 
Twined with pale snowdrops and the violet sweet. 
Then Jesus raised it, and ‘‘ Henceforth,” He said, 
“ My brightest blossoms, Spring shall Mary claim ; 
And while earth’s children love their Virgin Queen, 
Thy fairest month shall bear her blessed name.” 


Next, Summer came to worship, and she bore 
Treasures to Jesus, from earth’s brightest bowers ; 
Lilies and roses in the wreath she wore 
Were mingled with His own sad Passion-flowers. 


And Jesus blessed these flowers: ‘ Evermore 
Around my Altar throne your place shall be, 
Where angels bright their hidden God adore ; 
Fair flowers,” He said, ‘‘ ye shall abide with Me.” 
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Then Autumn came, and kneeling, “ Lord,” she said, 
‘“‘Canst Thou accept what is already Thine ?” 
And golden corn at Jesus’ feet she laid, 
Mixed with the purple clusters of the vine. 


And Jesus spoke sweet comfort: “ Blest are they 
Who render back what is already Mine ; 

Adored throughout all time thy God shall be, 
Beneath the humble forms of bread and wine.” 


Then last of all came Winter : sad he stood, 
His cheek bedewed with tears of love and grief, 
His form was bowed beneath a cross of wood, 
And in his hand he held a thorny wreath. 


And Jesus smiled on Winter : “ Thou hast given 
Of these fair gifts the dearest and most blest, 
Thy wreath of thorns shall crown the God of heaven, 


Thy cross of wood afford Him sweetest rest.’’ 
% % % % % 


‘“« And shall I choose the flowers, O dearest Lord, 
Which Thou rejectest for the love of me ! 
No! let it be my hope, my sweet reward, 
To wear the thorns and bear the cross with Thee.” 


These verses, and especially those relating to Autumn and 
Winter, show what originality and what poetry of religion and 
of imagination may enter mto a poem written for a child, and 
may make it “a thing of beauty.” In verse, as in all other 
styles of writing for the young, it is no light task and no little 
gift to write well; and no slight thing has been done for our 
children’s welfare when a book of lasting worth is written for 
them, even if it be but a simple volume of amusement to beguile 
free hours, and to teach no other lesson than this—that prayerful 
hearts need not be always grave, but may be at the right time 
winningly gay, givers and sharers of pleasure. 
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Oo”, of the series of historic and creative Letters of the Papacy 

has lately appeared, and we make no apology for not only 
printing it in the original for present and future reference, but 
presenting a translation of it. It is a document which no 
educated Catholic should pass by. It is not necessary to say 
that it is a great literary work. The official Letter of a Pope is 
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not a subject for grammatical or rhetorical analysis. Yet praise 
is not unlawful; and the Latin Letters of Pope Leo XIII. have 
a peculiar stamp, and a marked excellence of their own. We 
cannot be sure that a Pope writes his own letters. In many 
cases we are sure that he does not. But it may be permitted 
to say that there are marks of style in the Letters of Leo XIII. 
which prove them to be in great measure from one hand and 
from one head. There is a business-like brevity of sentence 
unlike the usual “ periods” of Roman documents; yet there is a 
curious refinement and elegance in the turn and the alternation 
of phrase. There are also one or two forms of expression which 
recur sufficiently often to be noticeable. There is, moreover, 
an occasional warm and energetic ejaculation which leaps forth 
as the spark from the electric pile. The following exclamation 
is perhaps unique in an Encyclical—“ Intelligant igitur qui- 
cunque amant Catholicum nomen, tempus jam esse conari 
aliquid!’ A little further on we find, in three words, a 
watchword for the Catholic press—“ Scripta scriptis opponenda !” 
Numberless instances of happy description and exhaustive divi- 
sion might be quoted. The Encyclical is laid out with what 
we venture to call extreme skill; it is very full, and there are no 
signs of crudity or incompleteness ; yet the clauses of each sen- 
tence, the sentences of each paragraph, the paragraphs of each 
division, and the divisions themselves are so planned that we have 
nothing superfluous, whether divisions, paragraphs, sentences, 
clauses, or single words. The Letter would repay being studied 
by those who are fain to catch the grand Roman style of saying 
things—the style that makes one comprehend the power of 
literary form and the influence of lofty yet significant literary 
expression. 

The “ Etsi Nos” is not political in its aim, though it was issued 
the day after the Italian Chamber voted universal suffrage. 
There are one or two uncompromising references to the temporal 
independence of the Holy See, but no other allusion to the 
present state of Italy or Europe. It purports to be, and it is, a 
warm exhortation to the Italian Bishops to do their utmost to 
stir up their flocks to value their Catholic Faith, and to save their 
immortal souls. It may be divided into three parts. The Holy 
Father first of all sets forth the dangers which threaten Catho- 
licism ; next, he points out most admirably how the peril of 
Catholicism is the peril and the loss of Italy herself; and 
thirdly he lays down what Catholics should do to preserve and 
defend their faith and so to save their country.* 





* A lengthy analysis of this Encyclical appears in the Civilta Cattolica 
of March 18, 
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With this introduction we give the translation of this impor- 
tant Papal Letter. 


Encyciicat Letrer or Pore Leo XIII. 


To the Archbishops, Bishops, and other Ordinaries of Italy. 
VENERABLE Broruers, Heattu anp Aposto.ic BENnEDICTION. 


“ Although in the authority and wide extent of Our Apostolic 
Office We embrace with all possible vigilance and love the whole 
Christian commonwealth, and every part thereof, nevertheless, for 
the moment it is rary which takes up Our thoughts and Our 
anxiety. These thoughts and this anxiety reach far deeper than 
the human aspect of things. We are anxious and solicitous 
about the eternal salvation of souls; and so much the more 
so, as the dangers are greater to which they are exposed. If this 
danger was ever great in Italy, it never was greater than at this 
moment, when the political situation is so utterly opposed to the 
well-being of religion. And We are the more deeply moved, 
because We are bound to Italy by ties of a most special kind ; for 
in Italy God has placed the home of His Vicar, the Chair of 
truth, and the centre of Catholic unity. Already, on more than 
one occasion, have We uttered warnings to the Italian people, and 
bidden each one look carefully to himself and to his own duty in 
these days of danger. But now, Venerable Brothers, as the evil 
grows worse, We would earnestly desire you yourselves to take 
diligent note of it, to observe how matters are tending, and to 
adopt all possible means to guard and strengthen the faithful 
lest they be robbed of that most precious of all their possessions, 
their Catholic Faith. 

“« A pernicious sect, whose leaders do not care to disguise their 
purposes, have for many years been established in Italy ; they 
have declared war on Jesus Christ, and they are doing their 
utmost to strip the Italian people of their Christian institutions. 
How far their impudent attempts have succeeded, there is no 
need to mention here; you can see with your own eyes in how 
many ways religion and morality have suffered. In this Italy, 
which has ever remained firm and loyal to its immemorial Faith, 
the Church’s liberty is everywhere diminished, and every day 
more strenuous attempts are being made to eflace from her 
institutions and her public life that form and character of 
Christianity which have always so justly been the glory of the 
Italian people. The religious have been driven out of their 
convents ; the property of the Church has been seized ; marriage 
without religious rites has been sanctioned ; and the Church has 
been deprived of all share in the education of the young. The 
bitter and lamentable war against the Apostolic See has not 
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ceased or moderated, and still the Church is in distress, and the 
Roman Pontiff in extreme difficulties. Being stripped of his 
civil prineedom, he has necessarily fallen under the power of 
‘another. The city of Rome, most august of Christian cities 
continues exposed to all the enemies of the Church, and is pol- 
luted with every impious novelty, heretical temples and schools 
rising in every direction. It is understood that this year she is 
to give hospitality to the delegates and leaders of the sect that is 
most hostile to Catholicism, who are here to meet in council. It 
is abundantly evident why they have chosen this city for their 
place of meeting—to gratify their hatred of the Church by 
insulting her, and to bring the flames of war still nearer to the 
Roman Pontiff by defying him in his very See. No one doubts 
that the Church will in the end rise victorious over all the efforts 
of the wicked ; but it is none the less a certain fact that their 
purpose is to smite the Church and her Head, and, if possible, 
to stamp out religion itself. 

“ Tt would indeed seem almost incredible that those who profess 
to love Italy should harbour such designs; for Italy, if she lost 
the Catholic faith, would lose also her most fruitful source of 
blessing. If Christianity has heen to all nations their strongest 
safeguard, the guardian of their laws and the protrectress of all 
justice ; if it has held in check blind and rash cupidity, and 
promoted all that is right, praiseworthy, and great; if it has 
bound together in complete and lasting harmony the different 
orders of the commonwealth and the various members of the state ; 
if it has done this for other nations, then in still more abundant 
measure has it conferred these benefits on Italy. There are 
many, far too many, so perverse as to repeat that the Church is 
an obstacle to the welfare and the development of the state, and 
to set down the Roman Pontificate as inimical to the prosperity 
and the greatness of Italy. The truth is that Italy owes it to the 
Roman Pontiffs that her glory has gone abroad to distant peoples, 
that she has sustained the repeated attacks of barbarians, that she 
has repulsed the dreaded Turk, that she has so long preserved in 
so many things her just and lawful liberties, and enriched her 
cities with so many immortal works of art. And it is not the 
least of the services of the Popes that the various provinces of 
Italy, differing as they do in character and in customs, have been 
kept united by a common faith and a common religion, and free 
from the most fatal of all sources of discord. In many times of 
danger and calamity Italy would have been nigh unto perishing 
had it not been for the Popes. And, if not prevented by human 
perversity, the Roman Pontificate will be as great a blessing to 
her in the future as it has been in the past. The beneficent power 
of Catholicism is immutable and perpetual because it is inherent 
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and essential. As the Catholic religion knows no limits of space 
or time, when the interests of souls are concerned, so is it every- 
where and at every moment prepared to further the well-being of 
states and peoples. 

“ When these good things depart, evil things take'their place ; 
for those who reject the teachings of Christianity, whatever they 
may say themselves, are the enemies of the commonwealth. Their 
doctrines tend directly to dangerous popular excitement and to 
unrestrained license and cupidity. In matters of knowledge and 
science, they repudiate the divine light of faith; and without 
faith men, as a rule, err grievously, and are blind to the truth, 
and with difficulty escape the degradations of materialism. In 
matters of morality they reject the everlasting and unchangeable 
rule of right, and despise God, the supreme Giver of laws and 
Avenger of wrong; and thus morality has no foundation or 
sanction, and each man’s will becomes his law. In public affairs, 
their boasted liberty quickly becomes license, and where there is 
license there are turbulence and disorder, the worst plagues of the 
state. 

Never have cities and states been reduced to such a condition of 
horror and of misery as when such men and such teachings have 
for a time prevailed. Did not recent experience afford us examples, 
it would be utterly incredible that men should ever go to such 
lengths of wickedness, of audacity, and of fury as we have witnessed, 
and should rush wildly into the excesses of fire and blood whilst 
insulting the name of liberty with their lips. If Italy has not so 
far been subjected to such horrors, it is, first of all, the effect of the 
singular mercy of God, and it is owing, secondly, to the fact that 
the large majority of Italians are still earnest Catholics, and so 
beyond the power of these pernicious teachings. But once the 
safeguard of religion broken down, Italy would suffer as other 
great peoples have suffered. Similar doctrine must produce 
similar effects ; vicious seed must bring forth vicious fruit. Nay, 
may we not expect that our Italian race will have to pay still 
more dearly for treason to its religion, since we shall not only be 
impious and perfidious but ungrateful as well? It is not by 
chance, nor by the disposition of man, that Italy has entered from 
the very earliest times into the inheritance of the salvation of 
Jesus Christ, has been privileged to possess in its midst the Chair 
of St. Peter, and has for so many ages enjoyed the advantages 
and Divine blessings which result from Catholicism. Well, 
therefore, may she dread the fate with which the Apostle Paul has 
threatened ungrateful nations: ‘The earth that drinketh in the 
rain that cometh often upon it, and bringeth forth herbs useful 
for them by whom it is tilled, receiveth blessing from God ; but 
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that which bringeth forth thorns and briers, is rejected and very 
near to a curse, whose end is to be burnt.’* 

“ May God avert such a fate! Let every man seriously consider 
the dangers, both actual dangers and those which are threatened 
in the near future, by those who have sworn enmity to the 
Church, and who live and work not for the common good, but 
for the sects. Were they wise, were they in any sense patriotic, 
they would never distrust the Church or attempt to cast doubt 
on her and diminish her freedom : they would, on the contrary, 
defend and help her ; and their first business would be to see that 
the Roman Pontiff was restored to his just rights. For the 
present contest with the Apostolic See is as injurious to the safety 
of Italy as it is hurtful to the Church herself. We have declared 
Our views on this head elsewhere: ‘ Italy cannot flourish or 
remain long in peace, unless provision be made, as law and justice 
demand, for the dignity of the Holy See and the liberty of the 
Sovereign Pontiff.’ 

“ Therefore, having nothing more truly at heart than the safety 
of Christianity, and moved by the present critical state of Italy, 
We exhort you, Venerable Brothers, more earnestly than ever, to 
take anxious and charitable counsel with Us how to find a remedy 
for so much evil. And first of all, with the greatest possible 
care, teach your people how great a treasure is the Catholic Faith, 
and how necessary it is to preserve it jealously. And since the 
enemies of Catholicism, in order the more easily to deceive the 
unwary, not unfrequently profess one thing whilst they are doing 
another, it is most essential to show up their secret purposes, 
that so our Catholic people may understand what they are really 
aiming at, and thus be stirred up to defend with all their strength 
the Church and the Roman Pontiff—that is to say, those matters 
on which their salvation depends. 

** Hitherto many Catholics, whether through not knowing how 
to act or through not appreciating the danger, have seemed slow 
to act and unwilling to work. Nowthat we know by experience how 
things are situated, nothing could be more fatal than to sit idly 
by whilst evil men are working their will, and to leave the stage 
clear for them to do their worst on Christianity. They are wiser 
than the children of light, and they have not been timid. Fewer 
in numbers, but stronger in ability and in wealth, they have 
required but a short time to do much harm amongst us. Ler 
ALL WHO LOVE CATHOLICISM UNDERSTAND THAT IT IS NOW TIME TO 
ATTEMPT SOMETHING ; it is not a time for remissness or sloth; 
none are more quickly beaten than those who live in careless 
security. Our noble and vigorous forefathers feared nothing, 





* Hebrews vi. 7, 8. 
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and it is through their faith and their sufferings that the Catholic 
Faith has spread and prospered. Venerable Brothers, stir up the 
sluggards, urge on the hesitating; by your example and your 
authority stimulate one and al to be faithful to every duty which 
their profession as Christians imposes upon them, 

“In order to keep up the courageous activity of your flocks, 
there are few methods better than the encouragement of those 
‘ Societies’ or ‘ Unions’ whose object is to promote and ;stimu- 
late thé Faith and other Christian virtues. Do your best, there- 
fore, that such associations may grow in number, in unanimity, 
and in efficiency—associations of the young, societies of working 
men, unions for holding Catholic Congresses, charitable organiza- 
tions, societies for the better observance of festivals, and for 
eatechizing poor children, and many others of a similar nature. 
And since it is most essential to the interests of Christianity 
that the Roman Pontiff should be free, both in reality and in 
appearance, from all danger, molestation, and hindrance in the 
government of the Church, such associations should never cease, 
by action, by entreaty, and by argument, as far as they legally 
can, to uphold the cause of the Pope, and should never rest until 
We have restored to Us, not in appearance but in reality, that 
liberty with which are bound up in essential connection not only 
the interests of the Church, but also the prosperity of Italy and 
the tranquillity of Christendom. 

* In the next place, it is of the utmost importance to spread good 
literature. The deadly enemies of the Church are using literature 
as their most effective weapon of attack. Hence the flood of de- 
testable books and the innumerable corrupting and turbulent 
periodicals, which neither law nor decency is able to keep within 
bounds. Recent acts of rebellion and mob-violence are justified 
and defended; truth is kept back or distorted; the Church and 
the Sovereign Pontiff are the daily object of revilings and false 
accusations; and no opinion is too absurd or too pernicious to be 
scattered broadcast over the world. A remedy must be found for 
an evil which is growing daily worse and worse. The people must 
be most seriously and weightily warned to be on their guard, and 
to exercise a religious carefulness in what they read. Moreover, 
literature must be met by literature; the art which destroys must 
be made to save; the antidote must be found where the poison 
is. For this purpose it were to be desired that, in every province at 
least, there should be established journals or periodicais, to appear 
daily, if possible, with the object of impressing upon the people 
their duty towards the Church. More especially should be placed 
before them the enormous benefits which Catholicism brings to 
every nation ; how it always promotes the prosperity and safety of 
states and of individuals ; and how important it is that the Church 
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should be restored to that position in the State which her divine 
greatness and the general good imperatively demand. Catholic 
writers, therefore, must bear in mind many things. Their aim 
and object must be one andthesame. ‘They must settle definitely 
what to aim at, and execute their purpose. They must be well 
informed on all that may be useful for them to know. They must 
censure vice and error, but without flippancy or extravagance, with- 
out bitterness and without personalities ; their style must be clear 
and straightforward, easy to be understood by the people. Catholics 
who do not write, but who sincerely wish to see the triumph in 
sacred and civil matters of those principles which Catholic writers 
uphold, should promote Catholic literature by their liberality, each 
one in proportion to his means. Such assistance is essential to 
those who write, and without it their success will be slight and 
uncertain, and perhaps altogether null. And if our Christian 
people have to suffer inconvenience in acting thus, or to fight for 
the right, let them not shrink ; labour and annoyance are never 
incurred in a better cause than in defending religion from the 
assaults of evil men. The Church hath not begotten or brought 
up children to see them fail her in the hour of her need; she 
justly expects that their own ease and their private interests 
should be of no weight in comparison with the salvation of 
souls and the well-being of Christianity. 

“But your grand concern, Venerable Brothers, ought to be 
the selection of fit and proper ministers of Almighty God. If it 
is the duty of a Bishop to bestow the greatest care on the 
education of every class of the young, much more must he 
watch over the preparation of ecclesiastical students, whose 
youth is the Church’s hope, and who are one day to share in 
the most sacred of all offices and duties. There are the gravest 
reasons at all times why the virtues of a priest should be many 
and conspicuous, but never more so than at present. The defence 
of the Faith, which is a priest’s special concern, and which is so 
specially necessary just now, requires no ordinary learning, but 
learning that is exact and various, learning which embraces not 
only divinity proper, but philosophy, physics, and history. The 
falsehood we have to eradicate is many-sided, and the whole 
foundation of Christianity is attacked; we have not seldom to 
contend with adversaries who are ready at all points, who are 
obstinate in argument, and who skilfully avail themselves of 
assistance from science of every description. And as with know- 
ledge, so with virtue: the priest’s virtues ought to be as marked 
and as impregnable as corruption is deep and widely spread. He 
cannot escape from the company of men; nay, his sacred office 
makes it a duty for him to seek men out and live among them, 
and that even in places where every passion is indulged unchecked. 
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Wherefore the virtue of the clergy in these times ought to be 
strong enough to stand by itself, and to triumph over all the 
temptations of passion as well as all the dangers of example. 
Moreover, the recent persecuting legislation has diminished the 
numbers of the clergy, and therefore those who by God’s blessing 
are in holy orders must redouble their assiduity, and make -up 
by zeal and devotion for the fewness of their numbers. This they 
cannot do unless they are resolute, self-denying, blameless, burn- 
ing with charity, and ever ready to sacrifice themselves for the 
salvation of souls. Their preparation for their holy office must 
be long and careful ; such high duties are not easily learnt. The 
best, the holiest priests will be those who have been trained to the 
priesthood from their earliest years, and who have so practised 
the virtues of a priest as to have made them their second 
nature. 

“ For these reasons, Venerable Brothers, the seminaries justly 
challenge your greatest energy, thoughtfulness, and vigilance. 
Your own wisdom will readily suggest to you by what course of 
education the young clerics should be trained to virtue. We 
ourselves have pointed out, in Our Encyclical Letter, terni 
Patris, how their studies should be carried on. But at the pre- 
sent day innumerable useful discoveries are being made which 
should not be overlooked,—the more so since evil men are ready 
to make use of every fresh advance of science as a resource against 
Divine revelation. Therefore, Venerable Brothers, make it a 
duty to see that Church students be not only instructed in Natural 
Science, but also thoroughly grounded in all that concerns the 
interpretation and the authority of Holy Scripture. A complete 
course of studies embraces many branches; and in Italy such « 
course is made very difficult to the seminaries by the interference 
of the law. But here again have we a right to look to Catholic 
munificence. Those who have gone before us provided piousl\ 
and nobly for such necessities; and by prudence and econom) 
the Church was able to educate her clergy without appealing to 
the charity of her children. But that sacred and rightful patri- 
mony, which had been spared by many a spoiler, has been take. 
from her in the troubles which have fallen on our days. Those 
who love their religion, therefore, must now emulate the gene- 
rosity of their forefathers. In France and in Belgium, whe: 
similar circumstances have occurred, we find examples of munifi- 
cence, which posterity will admire, as we admire. We do no 
doubt that Italians, when they see clearly how matters stand, 
will prove themselves worthy of their fathers and equal to tli 
example of their brother Catholics. 

“We have much hope and consolation in all these consideration: 
But in every undertaking, and mest especially in those whic 
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concern the common good, human means must be reinforced by 
the assistance of God Almighty; in Whose power is both the 
will of man and the fate of empires. Wherefore, let prayer be 
made to God that He may deign to look down on this Italy, 
which He has favoured in so many ways ; and that He may 
guard from all dangers and doubts her Catholic Faith, the best 
of all her treasures. For this end, let the holy and immaculate 
Virgin, the august Mother of God, the promoter of good counsel, 
be invoked, together with her most holy Spouse, St. Joseph, 
guardian and patron of Christian peoples. With equal devotion 
let us pray to the great Apostles, Peter and Paul, that they keep 
and protect in Italy the fruit of their labour and the Catholic 
Faith which they purchased for our forefathers with their blood, 
and may transmit it safe and inviolate to our latest posterity. 

“ Relying on these heavenly protectors, we lovingly impart, 
Venerable Brothers, the Apostolic Benediction, as an omen of 
God’s blessing and a proof of our own love, to each one of you and 
to the flocks committed to your charge.” (Dated February 15, 
1882.) 


Our readers will probably agree with us that they never 
listened to language more warm from the heart and more full of 
intention, than these utterances of the Holy Father to the pastors 
of the Italian peninsula. They bear in their bosom the seed of a 
reformation. Italy is Catholic—profoundly Catholic, God be 
praised. Her Bishops are faithful to a man, in spite of money 
difficulties, and in spite of the very great temptation to become a 
notability by adopting “liberal” opinions. Her diocesan clergy, 
with few and insignificant exceptions, have been loyal in every 
sense of the word ; and this is no small thing to say when we 
remember what was the political state of the country in the days 
before the battle of Solferino. The mass of her people, notwith- 
standing the fettering of Church authority for a period of a 
quarter of a century, are true to the Church and to the Pope, in 
the North as in the South, at Naples as at Turin. The clamour 
against Catholicism and revelation has been the work of a small 
but influential class—principally the lawyers and a few pro- 
fessors: men with sufficient reading to have read Gioberti, and 
not enough to understand the divinity of Christianity ; men 
who wanted a short cut to power, and were on the look-out for 
spoil; men who, in some cases, were stung by patriotic impulses, 
and had not patience to work for their country in the right 
way; men who found it easy to get a following in every 
city of youthful students and others who are always naturally 
prone to take sides against whatever is established. This 
party, organized by a powerful secret society, has tae 
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to overthrow thrones, to imprison the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
to distress and embarrass the Church. Many of its members 
are by no means altogether lost to good sense or good 
feeling. The direful necessity of keeping up with their party, 
the exigences of daily journalism and the difficulty of undoing 
the past—all these have combined to detain in the hostile camp 
men who have had misgivings and remorse. English Protestants 
cannot understand—or they are only just beginning to under- 
stand—why the “ Italian” Government took possession of the 
Quirinal and left the Pope in the Vatican; why it battered down 
the Porta Pia and passed the law of “ guarantees ;” why it 
imprisons the Pope and yet proclaims the Catholic religion to be 
the religion of the State. The explanation is that the Italians 
are still a profoundly Catholic people. That fact comes to the 
surface when we see “liberal” leaders and orators like Mancini 
and Lanza reconciling themselves with the Church and going 
to confession at the approach of death. The Pope gratefully 
recognizes in this Letter that the Italian nation is still Catholic. 
But he promptly puts his finger on the blot in the character of 
his fellow-countrymen. They are Catholics, but they are very 
lazy ones. “ Slow to act, and unwilling to work ;” this is 
the description of far too many of them. The object of the 
present Encyclical is to rouse them to action, and to encourage 
them to labour like men. The Holy Father puts down their apathy 
to two causes—first, the novelty of the present circumstances; and 
secondly, their not having yet realized the dangers of the situation. 
The novelty, however, should be fast wearing off by this time. 
At first, no doubt, the simple-hearted Italian priest, shopkeeper, 
and peasant looked upon the events of 1870 as bad, but too bad 
to last. ‘They were a horrid dream, which would pass away. 
Revolution, crime, sacrilege—these Italy had experienced, and 
she had always seen them pass more or less swiftly away. But 
a steady and statesmanlike purpose to oppose the Pope, to make 
the Bishops slaves of the Government, to abolish the religious state, 
and to banish the priest from the elementary schools—this the 
Italian nation could not understand ; and they have not under- 
stood it yet. They could not believe it was real. They were 
like children when their rough play is suddenly interrupted by a 
cool and dangerous man. It seemed to them to be a mistake, 
and something must surely happen to save them. But twelve 
years of the same steady diabolical purpose have gone by, and 
the thing is beginning to be understood, not merely by the few 
who have always understood it, but by the multitude. They 
begin to see that they have to fight for their very faith and the 
souls of their children. They realize that kings are against them, 
Ministers on the devil’s side, Parliament irreligious, the laws to a 
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great extent wicked, and their Father the Pope in the power of 
his enemies. They have long understood Garibaldi and Cialdini; 
they are only now beginning to comprehend the meaning of 
Cavour. 

The object, then, of the Sovereign Pontiff is to urge the 
Bishops to rouse the Italian Catholics—not to political action— 
but to labour for the preservation of the Faith. He points out 
three principal means which he would be glad to see taken up: 
first, the promotion of “ Associations” for purposes of instruction, 
Catholic life and charity ; secondly, the use of the press for dis- 
seminating among the masses due ideas of the importance of 
their Faith (and for this end he would have a daily newspaper, if 
possible, in every province) ; and thirdly, great care and trouble 
in the instruction and education of priests. And he emphatically 
lays down that priests in these days must be very well educated 
indeed ; and not merely in theology, but also in mental philo- 
sophy, in the hermeneutics and apelogeties of Holy Scripture, and 
in physical science. This is the Holy Father’s latest contribution 
to the solution of the “ Roman question.” We shall not have long 
to wait for its results. 

That a solution of this question must come soon, few seem 
now to doubt. There is a feeling of tension, a presentiment 
of the approach of a crisis, in the European atmosphere. It is 
not merely that there is a Pope whose characteristic gift seems 
to be the wisdom that is from above, and that, simultaneously, 
the assembly on Monte Citorio is divided against itself. All 
Europe is stirred in regard to the state of affairs in Rome. 
England’s attitude is, as usual, inconsistent and unreasonable, 
being partly distrust of the Pope, partly willingness to shake 
hands with him if some one would only begin it, France has at 
any rate made a conservative pause in her descent to the pit of 
the Commune, and talks loudly about observing the Concordat. 
Germany is for the moment almost a Catholic power, and will 
probably continue so until the Liberals have no Bismarck to 
prevent them from abolishing standing institutions like crowns 
and churches. Russia is making arrangements to bring back 
from Siberia ber exiled priests, and to make friends at least with 
the Curia, if General Skobeleff has isolated her from every one 
else. It may be said that the Roman question entered on its 
present phase just a year ago. It was on the Feast of St. Joseph, 
March 19, of last year, that Pope Leo XIII. published the uni- 
versal Jubilee, by a Brief which is one of the most mournful in 
tone that a Pope has ever issued to the world. Yet, now that 
we look back, we can see that, even then, the day was beginning 
to break. It was the very next month that the Pope received 
M. Oubril, the ambassador of the Czar Alexander III. By the 
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end of June it became evident that Germany had determined to 
make peace with the Holy See and with her Catholic subjects. 
On June 29th the great Encyclical Diutwrnwm illud, on the 
origin and limits of power, was given to the light. By the end 
of the autumn pamphlets began to appear, containing the 
opinions of thinly disguised personages in the diplomatic world 
on the subject of the Holy See. The long conversation, related 
by the Paris correspondent of the London Zimes, was the first 
publication which set the world thinking. This was followed, in 
November, by a pamphlet published at Paris, entitled “ La situa- 
tion du Pape et le dernier mot sur la question romaine.” It 
was a production which was loyal in tone to the Holy See, but 
extremely conciliatory. It pushed concession to the utmost 
limit. It pleaded for the independence of the Pope, and showed 
that the “guarantees” were quite insufficient. But it stopped 
short of the full Catholic position. It did not demand the 
restoration of the temporal power. A second pamphlet, which 
made even a greater sensation, followed. This time the place of 
publication was Rome, and the brochure was in Italian. “ Il 
Papa e l’Italia”* was at once attributed to one or other immediate 
attendants of the Pope. The Berlin Tageblatt published a tele- 
gram from Rome to the effect that the authors were “ two private 
secretaries of the Pope,” and that the Pope himself had revised 
the proof sheets. The two points made by the pamphlet are 
these: First, no foreigner to interfere for the restoration or pro- 
tection of the Pope; secondly, the Pope to be “sovereign in 
sovereign Italy.” As to the first, the writer is very emphatic. 
He reproves those Catholics who are of the class of what he calls 

“‘impazienti” (impatient) :— 

As toa foreign army (he says) I will speak briefly and plainly. 

lf there is any Catholic who desires war in order to give peace to the 
Church in Italy, such a one would be deeply mistaken. A permanent 
foreign army in Italy is no longer possible under the present inter- 
national political system of Europe, sanctioned by treaties. And a 
foreign army which should restore the Pope and then retire, would 
simply bring back on us the worst excesses of the Revolution (p. 29). 


What the writer of this pamphlet, however, has to offer in the 
way of practical suggestion does not amount to much. Perhaps 
not much was intended. “ Papa sovrano in Italia independente” 
is a good-looking phrase—and phrases are useful in their way. 
The author’s view is that “conciliation” between the Pope and 
Italy is impossible ; but that “ reconciliation” is perfectly possible. 
By conciliation he means acceptance, on the part of the Pope, of 
the present situation. That situation he sums up in two points 

* A translation of this pamphlet by Mr. Alexander Wood has just been 
published by Messrs. Burns & Oates. 
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—the fall of the temporal power and the existence of a National 
Italian Government. ‘The Catholics who are called “conciliatori,” 
and who are typified by Curci, consider that the temporal power 
has disappeared by an ordinance of Providence, and that it must 
not be expected to return; that, on the other hand, the newly 
constituted Italian Government should be recognized. The only 
obstacles in the way of “conciliation,” according to Curci, are the 
“antiquated bigots.”* All conservatives are apt to be called anti- 
quated, and those who stand up for principle in a world of 
expediency are as certain to be called bigoted. It is needless to 
say that the Church will never make peace on these terms. She 
might almost as well sign her own death warrant. But “ recon- 
ciliation,” we are told, is a different matter. Let Italy withdraw 
from Rome, and make the Pope really independent again; then 
—the writer very plainly hints, though he does not say so—the 
Pope will meet Italy halfway, and a new Concordat will arrange 
the terms of a lasting alliance. ‘“ Mutual concession” are the 
words he uses. 

We will frankly confess that “Il Papa e I’ Italia” is hardly a 
production which one would expect to come from the pen of a 
true—a Roman—Catholic. It is not merely that it suggests 
the possibility of a compromise between the Papacy and the 
usurping Government which oppresses it. Many Catholics 
object to it on this very ground. For instance, the Stimmen 
aus Maria Lauch sees in the pamphlet a paltry policy of 
recognizing the fait accompli, and an un-Catholic suggestion 
that the Pope can forget his oath.t We are not at all sure, 
however, that the Pope has not made compromises and will not 
make them again; that he has not recognized faits accomplis 
and will not recognize them again. To talk magnanimously 
of never surrendering a principle is not to solve a question of 
this kind. The Papacy has only one principle which it never 
surrenders, and that is its duty above all things to save souls 
for which Christ died. No Catholic can pretend to say what 
surrender of temporal power or what waiving of spiritual preroga- 
tive it might not consider expedient at a given moment. Theretore 
the programme of “ reconciliation” traced in this pamphlet does 
not seem, on its merits, to be beyond possibility or probability of 
adoption. But the objection seems to be, to trace any programme 
at all. The Pope himself is the only one who has any right to put 
forth a scheme of reconciliation. If he does not do so, it is a sign 
that he sees no prospect at the moment of doing so with profit 





* The name of Curci’s latest book is “La nuova Italia e i vecchi 
zelanti.” t+ See p. 33. ; 
+ See the number for March 14th, Art. “ Die romische Frage.” 
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or success. But no one will maintain that the Pope has inspired 
“Tl Papa e l’Italia.” It remains, therefore, that the writer, 
whoever he is, has undertaken to advise the Pope. He tries to 
force the Pope’s hand; he raises hopes which may never be ful- 
filled; he turns the thoughts of Catholics in a direction where it 
is possible there may be nothing to expect ; and he thus makes the 
Pope’s task, when he does announce his programme, a thousand 
times more difficult than it should be. For no one can pronounce 
either on the mode or the time of “ reconciliation” except the 
Pope. One reason is that the Pope is the party robbed, and 
therefore no one can validly arrange about the restitution but 
himself. The other is, that in supreme matters of this kind, 
which affect the universal Church and all Christendom, the judg- 
ment of the Holy See, when it does come, is specially guarded 
from error by the heavenly grace and divine assistance which are 
the prerogative ofthe Papacy. The Pope has his advisers, and he 
is not blind or idle. He knows when to speak, and he knows 
where to look for information and inspiration. The duty of 
Catholics, we take it, is to hear his words and to study them; 
to compare them one with another, and to draw inferences with 
prudence and reverence; but not to anticipate him. 

The programme, or policy, which Pius IX. and Leo XIII. 
have seen fit to announce, so far, is very simple. They have 
declared that the temporal princedom is necessary to the Church ; 
that the Pope is at present under the domination of enemies ; 
that justice and right demand the restoration of his inde- 
pendence ; and that Catholies should unite in labour and sacri- 
fice for the promotion of the Faith and of Christian morality. 
The occupant of the Chair of St. Peter has, so far, shown no signs 
of acknowledging the “ King of Italy ;’ he has not authorized 
Catholics to vote at political elections in the usurped provinces ; 
and, on the other hand, he has not shown any signs that he him- 
self intends to leave Rome. Yet he is not idle, or obstinate, or, 
to use the barbarous phrase of the hour, “ intransigent.” Is it 
lawful to offer a conjecture as to what his ultimate intentions 
are? Since he came to the throne he has published to the world 
ten Encyclicals of the first class, many minor Briefs, a great 
many Letters to individual Bishops, and innumerable Addresses, 
Consistorial and others. Is there a distinct line or vein of 
policy to be discerned running through all this multifarious work 
of a four years’ pontificate? We confess that we can see with 
certainty one, and only one; and that is, the renovation of the 
Cathglic masses by instruction, co-operation, and _ practical 
Christian life. Leo XIII. aims at the liberty of the Church 
and the independence of the Holy See. But he neither en- 
courages zealots to make matters worse by rash interference, nor 
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wastes his invective on the unheeding ears of the enemy, nor 
irritates the general body of sluggish Catholies by fraitless ex- 
hortation to political action. He knows there is a machine of 
war, could he but set it in motion, which nothing ean resist. 
This is, the pressure of the Catholic millions. In days gone by 
that mighty foree could be brought into action by the will of 
princes and leaders. Now, the leaders of the people are 
not princes, but speakers and writers. There is a new 
order of things. It is just over thirty years since Pius IX. 
blessed the first railway in the States of the Church. It is 
since then that the outburst of printed matter, like the lava of 
the burning mountain, has obliterated landmarks, foreed men 
from their haunts, and turned the settled world upside down. 
It is saying nothing more than what is acknowledged when we 
admit that the Bishops of Italy have not, as a body, shown them- 
selves to be completely abreast of the times’ changes. They have 
done their ordinary duty as pastors, and it is not any reflection 
on them to say they have not been equal to the extraordinary 
difficulties of the occasion. They, and the Italian clergy, have 
required more learning and greater unanimity in sacred studies ; 
they have not used the press as they might have done; they 
have been backward in comprehending the power of combination ; 
and their Church students have not been educated as the age 
demanded. 

Any reader who glances even cursorily through the numerous 
Allocutions and Letters of the Sovereign Pontiff to Italian depu- 
tations during the four years he has reigned will be able to satisfy 
himself that he has almost invariably returned to one or two 
subjects ; he has blamed the Italians jor levity, indifference, sloth, 
and disagreement ; and he has recommended the adoption and 
enlargement of those institutions which strengthen what he calls 
“the Catholic life’—Societies of Young Men, Workmen’s 
Associations, and Benefit Societies; he has urged the use of the 
press, and he has dwelt on the necessity of instruction. See for 
example the address to the pilgrimage from Lombardy, on 
February 13th of last year, in which is anticipated every point 
(with the exception of what relates to Philosophy and to the 
Seminaries) which he treats in the recent Encyclical. We find 
the same ideas, almost the same words, in his address to the 
Italian Bishops on the 28th of April, 1878, his words to the 
Italiaus in general in September of the same year; in his alloca- 
tion to the members of the press in February, 1879, and his 
eloquent Brief to the Catholic Congress assembled at Modena in 
the following September ; in his letters to to Cardinal Dechamps 
and Cardinal Borromeo, April and May, 1880. 

Whilst we consider it to be our duty not to go before the 
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Pope in making proposals for the solution of the “ Roman 
question,” we are quite prepared to see it very quickly solved. 
‘There seem to be three possible solutions. The first is, that the 
Pope should quit Rome and take refuge in some friendly or 
neutral country. The second is, that foreign diplomacy, treating 
the question of the Papacy as an international concern, might 
bring sufficient pressure on the Italian Government to induce 
them to restore Rome, and perhaps the surrounding territory, to 
the Pope. And the third is, that the Italian Catholics, aroused 
to a sense of their duty, and taking advantage of the new law of 
universal suffrage, should settle the matter for themselves, and 
give back to the Holy See whatever the Holy See asks. 

We confess that it appears to us extremely unlikely that the 
Pope will quit the city of Rome. Numerous rumours have 
gamed more or less credence from time to time that departure 
had been decided upon. Our readers will remember the scare 
that took place in Rome itself last December. Two of the Pope’s 
State-carriages, a present from Napoleon III. to Pius IX., had 
been brought out of their coach-house to be freshly painted. At 
once the cry went round that the Pope was leaving. The police 
were strengthened and the soldiers were reinforced; and 
King Humbert with his Ministers prepared themselves for 
the worst. The Pope did not stir; and it hardly appears 
probable that he will, unless things grow very much worse. 
There is first of all the extreme inconvenience of such a course. 
Few persons have any clear idea of what is involved in the 
government of the Universal Church. There aresome who would 
seem to think that everything is done by the Pope in his own 
cabinet, and that even he himself does nothing but issue Briefs and 
Encyclicals. The simple truth is, that he is surrounded by a 
gigantic and complex system of arrangements for business such 
as is only to be paralleled in European political capitals of the first 
class. ‘The ‘ Congregations” among which, as among so many 
Boards or Committees, is distributed the legislative, the adminis- 
trative, and the judicial work of the “Curia Romana,” are at 
least twelve in number.* They consist of Cardinals, who, with a 
staff of Consultors, secretaries and clerks, entertain, examine and 
decide the important matters which come before them from every 
quarter of the world. At least one-third of the existing Cardinals 
are perpetually occupied in the work of Congregations. For the 





* The Roman Congregations are the Consistorial, the Holy Office, the 


“Index, the Council of Trent, the Bishops and Regulars, the Kites, Eccle- 
siastical Immunity, Indulgences and Relics, the Propaganda, Studies, the 
examination of Bishops, and the residence of Bishops. But there are two 
sub-congregations annexed to the congregation of the Council, two to 
that of Bishops and Regulars, and at least one to the Propaganda. 
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despatch of business these Congregations require rooms and 
offices. Some have “ palaces” of their own, like the Propaganda. 
Others are housed in the vast courts of the Vatican Palace. 
Besides the Congregations, there are tribunals like the Can- 
cellaria, the Dataria, the Peenitentiaria, the Secretariate of Briefs, 
and the Rota. In addition to these, there is the vast department 
of the Cardinal Secretary of State. This body of Ministers, 
Judges, Consultors, clerks, and advocates is simply essential to 
the government ofthe Church. But let us try to conceive the 
difficulty of moving it to Malta, to Fulda, or to Salzburg, and of 
housing it in new habitations! The Cardinals are nearly all old 
men, whom the very journey would decimate, and for whom new 
quarters or habits would be too often not only disagreeable but 
fatal. The official staff are Italians, and like all Italians, and 
especially Romans, intensely averse from emigration. The usurp- 
ing Government would probably interfere to prevent the removal 
of libraries and archives ; and, if they did not, the task of moving 
them would be useless to attempt. The Pope could not move 
without taking the Curia with him. To leave them behind would 
be to paralyze the Church’s action. 

These inconveniences are not everything. The Holy See 
would sacrifice much that is valuable by leaving Rome. Mise- 
rable as the present state of things is, Rome is always Rome. 
The Pope in Rome is the Pope in his own place. He is a 
prisoner there—for a time; but his presence is felt. The pilgrim 
seeks out Rome because the Pope is there. The worshipper 
at shrines and altars prays the more fervently because the Holy 
Father is in the Vatican. The deep and warm Catholic life of 
the Eternal City is the more vigorous for its consciousness of 
the nearness of the Pope. The Catholic world would perhaps flock 
to any city where the Pope was ; but no city could be like Rome. 
Rome is a great Catholic hospice where the Pope’s visitors have 
a thousand welcomes and a thousand ties; where even those who 
cannot hope for private audiences, much less for familiar inter- 
course with the Sovereign Pontiff, and who will probably have to 
content themselves with a glimpse of his countenance in some 
crowded function, or some hurried passeggiuta, can find intel- 
lectual recreation and devout occupation for weeks and months 
whilst they wait, or whilst they watch their business. A passing 
look at the Pope, or a kind word and smile, is valued by the faithful 
as it ought to be; but the most devout would naturally think 
twice if the price of it were an uncertain sojourn in a town 
which would be certainly most dreary and dull in comparison with 
Rome. 

The Pope is at this moment a prisoner, and his situation, as 
he has said himself, is “intolerable.” But, after all, he isin the 
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Vatican ; he is in his own house; he has his own servants around 
him; no myrmidon of the State dares to pass his threshold. 
Whether or no he would be freer elsewhere, it is obviously not 
for us to inquire. He would certainly not quit the Holy City 
unless he was sure that he would be. But what European palace 
would befit him after the Vatican ? 

That the European powers might interfere in the Roman 
question is certainly a very possible contingency. Most of the 
powers of Europe, at the present moment, do not ostentatiously 
respect the wishes or the interests of their Catholic subjects. 
But that might soon be altered. If home politics took such a 
turn as to make it worth while for Germany, Frauce, and Austria, 
or even for England and Russia, to court the favour of the 
Catholic party, none of these States would hesitate much for the 
fear of offending the Quirinal. Italy has practised a deception 
on Europe. In 1870 and 1871, when the leaders of the Pied- 
montese irruption were anxious to secure the countenance of the 
Powers, they declared in the most emphatic and absolute words 
that the cause of the Papacy was an international one, and that 
no European State should have any cause to complain of the 
treatment of the Holy See by the Italian nation.* But the 
recognition by Europe of the status of the Italian Government 
in Rome has not been by any means so cordial as was desired. 
On the contrary, it has happened once or twice that one or other 
of the Powers has shown itself dissatisfied with the position of 
the Pope. Twelve years have gone by, the rulers of Italy are no 
longer of the stamp of Lanza and Visconti-Venosta, and there is 
nothing to be gained by hypocrisy; so it is now cynically 
declared in official quarters that Italy brooks no interference 
about the Pope. It is stated, and it has never been denied, that, 
in December and January last, when Prince Bismarck was sup- 
posed to be manifesting a disposition to ask questions, Mancini, 
on behalf of the Italian Government, instructed De Launay, the 
ambassador at Berlin, to say to the Chancellor that ‘no Italian 
Government, of whatever party, could permit the least external 
interference in a question which Italy was determined to treat 
as a matter of strictly home concern and as pertaining to her 
sovereign rights as a nation.” It is not known whether the 
German Minister has digested this defiance or not. But it is 








* On the 18th of March, 1871, the question of the “ internationality” 
of the Holy See was discussed in the Italian Chamber. Signor Mordini, 
supported by Ratazzi and Mancini, proposed a resolution that the law of 
the Papal guarantees was a matter of home politics, in regard to which 
there could be no room for international dealings. He was opposed by 
the Government, and notably by Signor Lanza, the President of the 
Ministry, and was defeated by 191 votes to 109. 
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certain that the question is by no means at rest. The Holy See 
is patently and undoubtedly “ international,” or else there is no 
such thing as the Catholic Church. At the same time, European 
armed interference is out of the question, and European diplomacy 
is a treacherous swamp, in which good and bad are swallowed up 
indifferently. We in England can do little in the matter. If 
we had a diplomatic representative at the Vatican it would con- 
tribute towards giving the Holy See the character which it 
ought to have in Europe. Monsignor Capel, in his useful and 
clever pamphlet,* says, “ Italy should remember that she has not 
a monopoly of the Papacy” (p. 27). It is perhaps for this very 
reason—that is, for fear of seeming to interfere with this Italian 
monopoly—that sturdy English ‘Protestants object to send a 
diplomatist to the Papal Court. Monsignor Capel’s own pages 
supply a powerful demonstration of the folly and futility of 
looking on the Head of the Catholic Church in any other light 
except : a great international force and concern. 

But we are disposed to think that the solution of the Italian 
question will come from the Italians themselves. There can be 
little doubt that this is what would best please Leo XIII. The 
Pope is an ardent Italian patriot, in the best sense. He con- 
siders that the greatness of Italy is, above everything else, in 
her providential appointment as the seat and the guardian of the 
Papacy. The Italian Government, there can be no doubt, feels 
the strain caused by the too near neighbourhood of the ‘awful 
shadow of St. Peter. Had it only the “Pope to deal with, the 
pressure would not be so great. But there is first the revolution, 
and, next, the Catholics of Europe. The Catholics of Europe 
insist upon coming to Rome as pilgrims, and have no intention of 
giving up talking about the Pope, even if, for the moment, they 
can do little else except talk. But the showing up of mistakes, 
the utterance of faith and hope, the protesting in favour of law 
and justice—all this may be set down as talk, but it is not 
ineffective for all that. ‘They are trying,” said Pope Leo XIII. 
to the Cardinals at the beginning of March, “to silence the 
voices that are raised in favour of Our cause, and to calm the 
apprehensions of Catholics. ... . But the matter concerns 
the whole Catholic world. .... It is folly to suppose that the 
Catholics of the world will resign themselves to suffer peacefully 
their chief and their master to remain long in a condition so in- 
compatible with his dignity, and so trying to their own filial love.” 
On the other side, the extreme “ Liberals,” in and out of Parlia- 
ment, will not rest until the law of the guarantees is abrogated, 
and the Italian police may walk up and down the staircases of the 





* “Great Britain and Rome.” London: Longmans. 1882, 
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Vatican. Things cannot remain long as they are. Either the 
Italian Government will withdraw and, with the aid of the 
Catholics, defy the advanced Liberals, or else it will remain at 
Rome and its left wing will destroy it. It may or may not be 
true that influential men of the present dominant party are 
regretting they ever came to Rome. But there are many signs 
that the present situation is looked upon as very provisional and 
uncertain. Foreign sovereigns keep carefully away from the Holy 
City. Far the greater number of the deputies live, not in houses 
of their own, but in some hotel.* Rome is found to be the wrong 
place for a ecapital—hard to fortify, unhealthy for the men of 
Northern Italy, and, what is worse, already preoccupied by a 
Sovereign who is not yet got rid of. The uncertainty of the situa- 
tion must continue until it pleases the Pope to permit the Catholics 
to take part in the political elections. There are some signs 
that the permission, and the order, will be given before very long. 
Already a strong recommendation has been given to “ register.” 
This may not mean immediate action, but it certainly means 
action. When the Catholic body is a little better disciplined— 
when it has come to understand thoroughly what it is fighting 
for, and how to use modern weapons—then probably the word 
will be given. ‘Till that happens, the Italian Government is in 
the position of men who are waiting for a high tide on a tropical 
island. ‘The giant wave is sure to come, and it is sure to swamp 
everything—and no one knows how the place will look after it 
has gone down. ‘The Sovereign Pontiff is drilling his army. 
When he has made his Italians, and his children in every 
European country, as good Catholics, as loyal Catholics, as in- 
telligent Catholics, and as self-sacrificing Catholics as he thinks 
they should be, there can be little doubt as to what will happen 
then. 








* It was observed that both Signor Lanza, an ex-minister, and General 
Medici, aide-de-camp to King Humbert, lately deceased, after reconci- 
liation with the Church, died in an hotel, the one in the Hétel de New- 
York, the other in the Quirinale. 
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LETTER OF POPE LEO XIII. 
TO 


THE BISHOPS OF NORTHERN ITALY. 





Ad Venerabiles Fratres Arehiepiscopos et Episcopos Provinciarum 
Ecclesiasticarum Mediolanensis Taurinensis et Vercellensis 


LEO PP. XIII. 
VENERABILES Fratres, SALUTEM ET APosTOLICAM BENEDICTIONEM. 


Coanita Nobis est sapientia Vestra et vigilantia in omni genere 
diligens: itemque praeclara in hane Apostolicam Sedem voluntas, 
quam cum saepe alias, tum etiam superiore anno et amantissimis 
litteris et coram confirmavistis. Atque illud magnopere laetamur 
episcopalibus laboribus Vestris uberes, Deo iuvante, eveuire fructus. 
Quibus de rebus gratulamur unicuique Vestrum meritasque laudes 
libenti animo publice tribuimus. 

Nonnihil tamen istis ipsis in provinciis est, Venerabiles Fratres, 
quamobrem non sumus a sollicitudine plane vacui. In iis enim passim 
apparent quaedam dissensionum initia, quae nisi opportune matureque 
opprimantur, evadere in maius aliquod malum videntur posse. Ea 
igitur volumus a Vobis diligenter considerari, et Vestra cura operaque 
provideri ut, amotis dissidiorum caussis, sententiarum et voluntatum 
concordia retineatur, quae cum in omni re publica, tum praecipue in 
Ecclesia maximum atque optimum est vinculum incolumitatis.— 
Iamvero metuendum est, ne haec animorum concordia dirimatur con- 
trariis partium studiis, quibus materiam praebet quaedam inter 
Insubres ephemerides, et doctrina clari unius viri, cuius inter recen- 
tiores philosophos nomen percrebuit. 

Quod ad primum caput, sunt in istis provinciis Vestris ephemerides, 
quarum auctores veri rectique principia tuentur, sanctissima Ecclesiae 
iura, Apostolicae Sedis Romanique Pontificis maiestatem strenue 
defendunt. Huic generi favendum maxime est; et omni ratione 
curandum ut scriptores huiusmodi non modo floreant studiis hominum 
et gratia, sed etiam multos ubique nanciscantur similes sui, qui quoti- 
dianos improborum impetus sustineant, et honestatis religionisque 
patrocinio redimant impunitam plurimorum in scribendo licentiam. 
Ifac de caussa Nos haud semel illorum probavimus voluntatem, 
vehementerque hortati sumus, ut tueri iustitiam et veritatem scribendo 
insisterent, et nulla re deduci sese a proposito sinerent. 

At vero convenit in caussa gravi et nobili modum adhibere defen- 
sionis aeque nobilem et gravem, quem ultra progredi non oportet, 
Scilicet pulcrum est, eos qui catholicum nomen scriptis quotidianis 
defendunt prae se ferre veritatis amorem constantem, minimeque 
timidum;: sed simul oportet nihil eosdem suscipere, quod bono 
cuiquam viro iure displiceat, neque ulla ratione temperantiam deserere, 
quae cunctarum comes debet esse virtutum. In quo nemo sapiens 
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probaverit aut stilum vehementem plus quam satis est, aut quidquam 
vel suspiciose dictum, vel quod temere a personarum obsequio indul- 
gentiaque discedere videatur. 

In primis vero sanctum sit apud catholicos scriptores Episcoporum 
nomen; quibus in excelso auctoritatis gradu collocatis dignus officio 
ipsorum et munere habendus est honos. Neque licere sibi homines 
privati putent in ea, quae sacri Pastores pro potestate decreverint, 
inquirere; ex quo sane magna perturbatio ordinis consequeretur et 
non ferenda confusio. Atque istam reverentiam, quam praetermittere 
licet nemini, maxime in catholicis auctoribus ephemeridum luculentam 
esse et velut expositam ad exemplum necesse est. Ephemerides enim, 
ad longe lateque pervagandum natae, in obvii cuiusque manus quotidie 
veniunt, et in opinionibus moribusque multitudinis non parum 
possunt. 

Ad alterum caput quod attinet, de philosophicis disciplinis iam 
declaravimus cuius viri vestigiis ingrediendum putemus. Litterae 
Nostrae Encyclicae die IV. mensis Augusti anno MDCCCLXXIX. ad 
universos Episcopos datae aperte monent, avere Nos et cupere ut 
iuventus ad disciplinam sancti Thomae Aquinatis instituatur; quae 
plurimum ad excolendas sapienter hominum mentes semper valuit, et 
est maxime accomodata ad pravas refutandas opiniones, quae homines 
tanto iam numero transversos agunt, cum ingenti et salutis suae 
discrimine et republicae detrimento. Istud Litterarum Nostrarum 
propositum poterat omnium animos concordia iunctos facile retinere, 
excepta interpretationis subtilitate nimia, servataque moderationis 
ratione in rebus iis, de quibus ob studium investigandi veri, citra fidei 
caritatisque iacturam, viri docti utrinque disserere consueverunt. 

Sed quoniam non sine animi Nostri cura videmus partium studia 
plus aequo in disputando conflagravisse, publice interest, huic ardori 
animorum modum aliquem imponi. Quapropter cum in iis quae in 
dies singulos scribuntur et multa commentatio et pacata iudicii tran- 
quillitas, ut plurimum, desideretur, optandum est ut catholici 
ephemeridum scriptores ab huiusmodi quaestionibus tractandis absti- 
neant. Interim autem Sedes Apostolica, de gravioribus negotiis 
praesertim quae doctrinarum sanitatem spectant pro muneris sui 
ratione sollicita, ad renatas et crudescentes controversias vigilantiam 
et providentiam suam convertere non praetermittit, ea adhibita consilii 
prudentia, in qua quemlibet catholicum virum aequum est conquies- 
cere. 

Ex qua tamen re nolumus detrimentum capere societatem religio- 
sorum virorum a Caritate nominatam, quae sicut in iuvandis ex 
instituto proximis hactenus labores suos utiliter insumpsit, ita optan- 
dum ut vigeat reliquo tempore, fructusque pergat quotidie uberiores 
edere. 

Interea Vestrum est, Venerabiles Fratres, dare operam ut haec 
consilia Nostra perficiantur, et nihil omittere quod firmandam con- 
cordiam pertineat. Quae sane eo magis est, ut probe intelligitis, 
necessaria, quo plures et acriores apparent hostes rebus catholicis 
imminentes: adversus quos exercere vires omnes necesse est, easque 
non dissipatione attritas, sed coniunctione auctas. Plurimurn propterea 
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prudentia, virtute et auctoritate Vestra confisi, Vobis omnibus, 
Venerabiles Fratres, et populis vigilantiae Vestrae commissis, auspicem 
divinorum munerum, et praecipuae benevolentiae Nostrae testem, 
Apostolicam Benedictionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum die XXV. Januarii MDCCCLXXXIL., 
Pontificatus Nostri Anno Quarto. 


Leo PP. XIII. 





ENCYCLICAL OF POPE LEO XIII. 
TO THE 


BISHOPS OF ITALY. 


Ad Venerabiles Fratres Archiepiscopos et Episcopos aliosque 
Locorum Ordinarios in Regione Italica. 


LEO PP. XIII. 
VENERABILES Fratres, SALUTEM ET APOSTOLICAM BENEDICTIONEM. 


Ets Nos, pro auctoritate atque amplitudine Apostolici muneris, et 
universam christianam rempublicam et singulas eius partes maxima, 
qua possumus, vigilantia et caritate complectimur: nunc tamen 
singulari quadam ratione curas cogitationesque Nostras ad se Italia 
convertit.—Quibus in cogitationibus et curis altius quiddam rebus 
humanis divinisque suspicimus: anxii enim et solliciti sumus de 
salute animarum sempiterna; in qua tanto magis fixa et locata esse 
omnia studia Nostra oportet, quanto eam maioribus periculis videmus 
oppositam. —Cuius generis pericula, si magna unquam in Italia 
fuerunt, maxima profecto sunt hoc tempore, cum ipse rerum publica- 
rum status magnopere sit incolumitati religionis calamitosus. Eamque 
ob caussam Nos movemur vehementius, quod singulares coniunctionis 
necessitudines Nobis cum Italia intercedunt, in qua Deus domicilium 
Vicarii sui, magisterium veritatis, et catholicae unitatis centrum 
collocavit.—Alias quidem multitudinem monuimus, ut sibi caveret, et 
singuli intelligerent, quae sua sint in tantis offensionum caussis officia. 
Nihilominus, ingravescentibus malis, volumus in ea Vos, Venerabiles 
Fratres, mentem diligentius intendere, et, communium rerum inclina- 
tione perspecta, munire vigilantius populorum animos, omnibusque 
praesidiis firmare, ne thesaurus omnium pretiosissimus, fides catholica 
diripiatur. 

Perniciosissima hominum secta, cuius auctores et principes non 
celant neque dissimulant quid velint, in Italia iamdiu consedit : 
denunciatisque Iesu Christo inimicitiis, despoliare penitus institutis 
christianis multitudinem contendit. Quantum audendo processerit, 
nihil attinet dicere hoc loco, praesertim cum extent Vobis, Venerabiles 
Fratres, ante oculos vel religioni vel moribus illatae iam labes et 
ruinae.—Apud italas gentes, quae in avita religione constanter et 
fideliter omni temy sre permanserunt, imminuta nunc passim Ecclesiae 
libertas est, atque acrius in dies hoc agitur, ut ex omnibus publice 
institutis forma illa et veluti character christianus deleatur, quo 
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semper fuit Italorum non sine caussa nobilitatum genus. Sublata 
sodalium religiosorum collegia: proscripta Ecclesiae bona: rata citra 
ritus catholicos connubia; in institutione iuventutis nullae potestati 
ecclesiasticae partes relictae.—Neque finis est nec modus ullus acerbi 
et luctuosi belli cum Apostolica Sede suscepti, cuius caussa incredibi- 
liter Ecclesia laborat, Romanusque Pontifex in summas angustias 
compulsus est. Is enim civili principatu spoliatus necesse fuit ut in 
alienam ditionem potestatemque concederet.—Urbs autem Roma, 
augustissima urbium christianarum, exposita est et patet quibuslibet 
Ecclesiae hostibus, profanaque rerum novitate polluitur, scholis et 
templis ritu haeretico passim dedicatis. Quin immo exceptura fertur 
hoc ipso anno legatos et capita inimicissimae rerum catholicarum 
sectae, huc ad singulare quoddam concilium coetumque profecturos. 
Quibus quidem huius deligendi loci satis apparet quae caussa fuerit : 
videlicet conceptum adversus Ecclesiam odium explere procaci iniuria 
volunt, Romanoque Pontificatu in ipsa sede sua lacessendo, funestas 
belli faces proxime admovere. Dubitandum profecto non est, quin 
impios hominum conatus Ecclesia aliquando victrix effugiat: certum 
tamen, exploratumque est, his artibus eos hoc assequi velle, una cum 
Capite totum Ecclesiae corpus afficere et religionem, si fieri possit, 
extinguere. 

Quod sane velle eos, qui se italici nominis amantissimos profitentur, 
incredibile videretur ; nam italicum nomen, intereunte fide catholica, 
maximarum utilitatum fonte prohiberi necesse esset. Etenim si 
religio christiana cunctis nationibus optima salutis praesidia peperit, 
sanctitatem iurium, tutelam iustitiae ; si caecas ac temerarias hominum 
cupiditates virtute sua ubique edomuit, comes et adiutrix omnium 
rerum quae honestae sunt, quae laudabiles, quae magnae: si 
varios civitatum ordines, et diversa reipublicae membra ad perfectam 
stabilemque concordiam ubique revocavit, horum profecto beneficiorum 
copiam uberius quam ceteris Italorum generi impertivit.—Est quidem 
nimis multorum haec labes et macula, ut obesse et nocere saluti aut 
incremento reipublicae Ecclesiam dicant: Romanumque Pontificatum 
prosperitati et magnitudini italici nominis inimicum putent. Sed 
istorum querelas absurdasque criminationes aperte superiorum tempo- 
rum omnia monumenta convincunt. Revera enim Ecclesiae summisque 
Pontificibus Italia maxime debet, quod gloriam suam apud omnes 
gentes propagavit, quod iteratis barbarorum impressionibus non 
succubuit, et immanes Turcarum impetus invicta repulit, et multis in 
rebus aequam legitimamque libertatem diu conservavit, et pluribus 
iisdemque immortalibus optimarum artium monumentis civitates suas 
locupletavit.—Neque postrema Romanorum pontificum haec laus est, 
quod provincias italicas ingenio moribusque diversas communi fide et 
religione unas semper conservaverint, et a discordiis omnium funestis- 
simis liberaverint. Atque in trepidis calamitosisque temporibus non 
semel erant publicae res ad extremos casus praecipitaturae, nisi 
Pontificatus Romanus ad salutem valuisset.—Neque futurum est, ut 
minus valeat in posteram, modo ne voluntas hominum obsistens 
virtutem eius intercipiat, neu libertatem impediat. Etenim vis illa 
benefica, quae in institutis catholicis inest quoniam ab ipsa eorum 
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natura sponte proficiscitur, immutabilis est et perpetua. Quemad- 
modum pro salute animarum omnia religio catholica et locorum et 
temporum intervalla complectitur, ita etiam in rebus civilibus ubique 
et semper sese ad hominum utilitates porrigit atque explicat. 

Tot vero ereptis tantisque bonis, summa mala succedunt; quoniam 
qui sapientiam christianam oderunt, iidem, quidquid contra fieri a se 
dicant, ad perniciem devocant civitatem. Istorum enim doctrinis 
nihil est magis idonewm ad inflammandos violenter animos, concitan- 
tandasque perniciossimas cupiditates. Sane in iis quae cognitione 
scientiaque continentur, caeleste fidei lumen repudiant: quo extincto, 
mens humana in errores saepissime rapitur, nec vera cernit atque illuc 
facile evadit, ut in humilem foedumque materialismum abiiciatur. 
Spernunt in genere morum aeternam immutabilemque rationem, et 
supremum legum latorem ac vindicem Deum despiciunt: quibus 
sublatis fundamentis, consequens est, ut, nulla satis idonea legum 
sanctione, omnis vivendi norma ab hominum voluntate arbitrioque 
sumatur. In civitate vero ex immodica libertate, quam praedicant et 
volunt, licentia gignitur: licentiam sequitur perturbatio ordinis, quae 
est maxima et funestissima pestis reipublicae. Revera nulla fuit aut 
deformior species, aut miserior conditio civitatis, quam illa in qua 
tales et doctrinae et homines valere aliquandiu potuerunt. Ac nisi 
recentia exempla suppeterent, id fidem excedere videretur, potuisse 
homines scelere audaciaque urentes in tanta excidia ruere, et retento 
ad ludibrium libertatis nomine, in caede et incendiis debacchari.— 
Quod si tantos nondum sensit Italia terrores, primo quidem singulari 
Dei beneficio tribuere, deinde id quoque caussae fuisse statuere 
debemus, quod, cum itali homines numero longe maximo in religione 
catholica studiose perseverarint, idcirco flagitiosarum opinionum, quas 
diximus, dominari libido non potuit. Verum si haec, quae religio 
praebet, munimenta perrumpantur, continuo Italia in eos casus ipsos 
delaberetur, qui maximas et florentissimas nationes aliquando percu- 
lerunt. Etenim necesse est, ut similitudinem doctrinarum exitus 
similes consequantur ;: et quoniam in eodem vitio sunt semina, fieri 
non potest, quin fructus plane eosdem effundant. Immo vero maiores 
fortasse poenas violatae religionis gens italica lueret, quia perfidiam 
et impietatem culpa ingrati animi cumularet. Non enim casu aliquo, 
aut levi hominum voluntate datum est Italiae, ut partae per Iesum 
Christum salutis vel a principio esset particeps, et Beati Petri Sedem 
in sinu gremioque suo collocatam possideret, et longo aetatum cursu 
iis, quae a religione catholica sponte fluunt, maximis et divinis bene- 
ficiis perfrueretur. Quapropter metuendum sibi magnopere esset quod 
ingratis populi8 Paullus Apostolus minaciter nunciavit: Terra saepe 
venientem super se bibens imbrem, et generans herbam opportunam illis 
@ quibus colitur, accipit benedictionem a Deo: proferens autem spinas 
et tribulos, reproba est et maledicto proxima, cuius consummatio in 
combustionem.* 

Prohibeat Deus hanc tantam formidinem; atque omnes pericula 
serio considerent, quae partim iam adsunt, partim impendent ab iis, 





* Hebr. vi. 7, 8. 
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qui non communi utilitati, sed sectarum commodis servientes, capitales 
cum Ecclesia inimicitias exercent. Qui certe, si saperent, si vera 
caritate patriae tenerentur, nec de Ecclesia diffiderent, nec de nativa 
eius libertate detrahere, miuriosis suspicionibus adducti, conarentur : 
immo vero consilia ab ea oppugnanda ad tuendam adiuvandamque 
verterent : idque in primis providerent, ut Pontifex Romanus sua iura 
reciperet.—Etenim suscepta cum Apostolica Sede contentio quanto 
plus Ecclesiae nocet, tanto minus est incolumitati rerum italicarum 
profutura. De qua re alio loco mentem Nostram declaravimus : 
“‘ Dicite, publicas Italiae res neque prosperitate florere, neque diuturna 
tranquillitate posse consistere, nisi Romanae Sedis dignitati et summi 
Pontificis libertati, prout omnia iura postulant, fuerit consultum.” 

Quapropter, cum nihil magnis velimus, quam ut res christiana salva 
sit, cumque praesenti italicarum gentium discrimine commoveamur, 
Vos vehementius quam unquam alias, Venerabiles Fratres, hortamur, 
ut studium caritatemque Vestram ad comparanda tot malorum remedia 
Nobiscum confederatis.—Et primum quidem edocete summa cum cura 
populos, quanti sit fidem catholicam possidere, et quam magna eiusdem 
tuendae necessitas.—Quoniam vero hostes et oppugnatores catholici 
nominis, quo facilius male cautos decipiant, multis in rebus aliud 
agunt, aliud simulant, valde interest occulta eorum consilia patefieri in 
lucemque proferri, ut scilicet, comperto quid reapse velint et qua 
caussa contendant, excitetur in catholicis hominibus ardor animi, et 
Ecclesiam, Romanum Pontificem, hoc est salutem suam_ viriliter 
aperteque defendant. 

Multorum ad hance diem virtus, que plurimum potuisset, visa est 
aliquantum in agendo lenta et in labore remissa, sive quod insueti 
rerum essent animi, sive quod periculorum non satis fuerit magnitudo 
perspecta. Nunc vero, cognitis experiendo temporibus, nihil esset 
perniciosius, quam perferre oscitanter longinquam improborum ma- 
litiam, expeditumque ipsis locum relinquere rei christianae ad libidinem 
suam diutius vexandae. Ii quidem prudentiores quam filii lucis multa 
iam ausi: inferiores numero, callidate et opibus validiores, haud longo 
tempore magna apud nos malorum incendia excitaverunt. Intelligant 
igitur quicumque amant catholicum nomen, tempus iam esse conari 
aliquid, et nullo pacto languori desidiaeque se dedere, cum nemo 
celerius opprimatur, quam qui vecordi securitate quiescunt. Videant 
quam nihil reformidarit veterum illorum nobilis et operosa virtus: 
quorum et laboribus et sanguine fides catholica adolevit. Vos autem, 
Venerabiles Fratres, excitate cessantes, cunctantes impellite: exemplo 
et auctoritate Vestra universos confirmate ad exercenda constanter et 
fortiter officia, quibus actio vitae christianae continetur.—Ad hance 
alendam augendamque experrectam virtutem, curare ac providere opus 
est, ut numero, consensu, efficiendis rebus, floreant lateque amplifi- 
centur societates, quibus maxime propositum sit fidei christianae 
virtutumque ceterarum retinere et incitare studia. Tales sunt consoci- 
ationes iuvenum, opificum; quaeque constitutae sunt aut coetibus 
catholicorum hominum in tempora certa agendis, aut inopiz miserorum 
levandae, et tuendae dierum festorum religioni, et pueris ex infima 
plebe erudiendis: aliaeque ex eodem genere complures.—Et cum rei 
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christianae quam maxime intersit Pontificem Romanum in gubernanda 
Ecclesia et esse et videre ab omni periculo, molestia, difficultate 
liberum, quantum lege possunt agendo, rogandos contendendo, tantum, 
Pontificis caussa, enitantur et efficiant; neque ante quiescant, quam 
sit Nobis, reapse non specie, libertas restituta, quacum non modo 
Ecclesiae bonum, sed et secundus rerum italicarum cursus, et christia- 
narum gentium tranquillitas necessario quodam vinculo coniungitur. 
Deinde vero permagni refert publicari et longe lateque fluere salu- 
briter scripta.—Qui capitali odio ab Ecclesia dissident, scriptis editis 
decertare, iisque tamquam aptissimis ad nocendum armis uti con- 
sueverunt. Hinc teterrima librorum colluvies, hinc turbulentae et 
iniquae ephemerides, quarum vesanos impetus nec leges frenant, nec 
verecundia continet. Quidquid est proximis his annis per seditionem 
et turbas gestum, iure gestum esse defendunt: dissimulant aut adul- 
terant verum : Ecclesiam et Pontificem maximum quotidianis maledictis 
falsisque crimivationibus hostiliter petunt : nec ullae sunt tam absurdae 
pestiferaeque opiniones, quas non disseminare passim aggrediantur. 
Huius igitur tanti mali, quod serpit quotidie latius, sedulo prohibenda 
vis est: nimirum oportet severe et graviter adducere multitudinem, 
ut intento animo sibi caveat, et prudentem in legendo delectum reli- 
giosissime servare velit. Praeterea scripta scriptis opponenda, ut ars 
quae potest plurimum ad perniciem eadem ad hominum salutem et 
beneficium transferatur, atque inde remedia suppetant, unde mala 
venena quaeruntur.—Quam ad rem optabile est, ut saltem in singulis 
provinciis ratio aliqua instituatur demonstrandi publice, quae et quanta 
sint singulorum christianorum in Ecclesiam officia, vulgatis ad id 
scriptionibus crebris, et, quoad fieri potest, quotidianis. In primis 
autem sint in conspectu posita religionis catholicae in omnes gentes 
praeclara merita: explicetur oratione virtus eius privatis publicisque 
rebus maxime prospera et salutaris: statuatur quanti sit, celeriter 
Ecclesiam ad illum dignitatis locum in civitate revocari, quem et divina 
eius magnitudo, et publica gentium utilitas vehementer postulat.— 
Harum rerum caussa necesse est, ut qui animum ad scribendum appu- 
lerint, plura teneant: videlicet idem omnes in scribendo spectent: 
quod maxime expedit, id constituant iudicio certo et efficiant: nihil 
ex iis rebus praetermittant, quarum utilis atque expetenda cognitio 
videatur : gravitate et moderatione dicendi retenta, errores et vitia 
reprehendant, sic tamen ut careat acerbitate reprehensio, personisque 
parcatur: deinde orationem adhibeant planam atque evidentem, quam 
facile queat multitudo percipere.—Reliqui autem omnes, qui vere et 
ex animo cupiunt, florere res et sacras et civiles ingenio hominum 
litterisque defensas, hos litterarum ingeniique fructus tueri liberalitate 
sua studeant; et ut quisque ditior est, ita potissimum re fortunaque 
sustineat. lis enim, qui scribendo dant operam, omnino afferenda 
sunt huius generis adiumenta : sine quibus aut nullos ipsorum industria 
habitura est exitus, aut incertos et perexiguos—lIn quibus rebus 
omnibus si quid nostris hominibus incommodi impendet, si qua est 
dimicatio subeunda, audeant tamen sese obvios terre, cum homini 
christiano nulla sit adeundi vel incommoda vel labores caussa iustior, 
quam ne lacerari ab improbis religionem patiatur. Neque enim hac 
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filios lege Ecclesia aut genuit aut educavit, ut, cum tempus et neces- 
sitas cogeret, nullam ab iis opem expectaret, sed ut singuli eorum 
otio privatisque utilitatibus salutem animarum et incolumitatem rei 
christianae anteponerent. 

Praecipuae autem curae cogitationesque Vestrae, Venerabiles Fra- 
tres, in eo evigilare debent, ut ministros Dei idoneos rite instituatis. 
Quod si Episcoporum est, plurimum operae et studii in fingenda probe 
omni iuventute ponere, longe plus ipsos elaborare in clericis verum 
est, qui in Ecclesiae spem adolescunt, et participes adiutoresque 
munerum sanctissimorum sunt aliquando futuri.—Caussae profecto 
graves et omnium aetatum communes decora virtutum multa et magna 
in sacerdotibus postulant : verumtamen nostra haec aetas plura quoque 
et maiora admodum flagitat. Revera fidei catholicae defensio, in qua 
laborare maxime sacerdotum debet industria, et quae est tantopere his 
temporibus necessaria, doctrinam desiderat non vulgaram neque 
mediocrem, sed exquisitam et variam; quae non modo sacras, sed 
etiam philosophicas disciplinas complectatur, et physicorum sit atque 
historicorum tractatione locuples. Eripiendus est enim error hominum 
multiplex, singula christianae sapientiae fundamenta convellentium : 
luctandumque persaepe cum adversariis apparatissimis, in disputando 
pertinacibus, qui subsidia sibi ex omni scientiarum genere astute 
conquirunt.—Similiter cum hodie magna sit et ad plures diffusa 
corruptela morum, singularem prorsus oportet in sacerdotibus esse 
virtutis constantiaeque praestantiam. Fugere quippe consuetudinem 
hominum minime possunt : immo appiicare se propius ad multitudinem 
ipsis officii sui muneribus iubentur: idque in mediis civitatibus, ubi 
nulla iam fere libido est, quin permissam habeat et solutam licentiam. 
Ex quo intelligitur, virtutem in Clero tantum habere virium hoc 
tempore debere, ut possit se ipsa tueri firmiter, et omnia cum blandi- 
menta cupiditatum vincere, tum exemplorum pericula sospes superare. 
—Praeterea conditas in Ecclesiae perniciem Jeges consecuta passim 
clericorum paucitas est: ita plane, ut eos, qui in sacros ordines Dei 
munere leguntur, duplicare operam suam necesse sit, et excellenti 
sedulitate, studio, devotione exiguam copiam compensare. Quod 
quidem utiliter facere non possunt, nisi animum gerant tenacem 
propositi, abstinentem, incorruptum, caritate flagrantem, in laboribus 
pro salute hominum sempiterna suscipiendis promptum semper atque 
alacrem. Atqui ad huiusmodi munera est adhibenda praeparatio 
diuturna et diligens: non enim tantis rebus facile et celeriter assue- 
scitur. Atque illi sane in sacerdotio integre sancteque versabuntur, 
qui sese in hoc genere ab adolescentia excoluerint, et tantum disciplina 
profecerint, ut ad eas virtutes, quae commemoratae sunt, non tam 
instituti quam nati videantur. 

His de caussis, Venerabiles Fratres, iure Seminaria clericorum sibi 
vindicant plurimas et maximas animi, consilii, vigilantiae Vestrae 
partes. Quod ad virtutem et mores, minime fugit sapientiam Vestram, 
quibus abundare praeceptis et institutis adolescentem clericorum 
aetatem oporteat.—In gravioribus autem disciplinis, Litterae Nostrae 
Encyclicae—Aeterni Patris—viam rationemque studiorum optimam 
indicaverunt. Sed quoniam in tanto ingeniorum cursu plura sunt 
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sapienter ef utiliter inventa, quae minus decet non habere perspecta, 
praesertim cum homines impii quidquid incrementi affert dies in hoc 
genere, tamquam nova tela in veritates divinitus traditas intorquere 
consueverint, date operam, Venerabiles Fratres, quantum potestis, ut 
alumna sacrorum iuventus non modo sit ab investigatione naturae 
instructior, sed etiam iis artibus apprime erudita, quae cum sacrarum 
Litterarum vel interpretatione vel auctoritate cognationem habeant.— 
Illud certe non ignoramus, ad elegantiam studiorum optimorum multas 
res esse necessarias: quorum tamen sacris Seminariis italicis adimunt 
aut minuunt importunae leges facultatem.—Sed hac etiam in re 
tempus postulat, ut largitate et munificentia bene de religione catholica 
promereri nostrates studeant. Voluntas maiorum pia et benefica 
egregie eiusmodi necessitatibus providerat; atque illud Ecclesia asse- 
qui prudentia et parsimonia potuerat, ut tutelam et conservationem 
rerum sacrarum nequaquam haberet necesse caritati filiorum suorum 
commendare, Sed patrimonium eius legitimum aeque ac sacrosanctum, 
cui superiorum aetatum iniuria pepercerat nostrorum temporum pro- 
cella dissipavit : quare caussa renascitur, cur qui diligunt catholicum 
nomen, animum inducant maiorum liberalitatem renovare. Profecto 
Gallorum, Belgarum aliorumque in caussa haud multum dissimili illu- 
stria sunt munificentiae documenta, non modo aequalium, sed etiam 
posterorum admiratione dignissima. Neque dubitamus, quin italica 
gens communium rerum consideratione permota, id pro viribus actura 
sit, ut et se patribus suis dignam impertiat, et ex fraternis exemplis 
capiat quod imitetur. 

In his rebus, quas diximus, certe haud minimam habemus spem 
solatii incolumitatisque repositam,—Verum cum in omnibus consiliis, 
tum maxime in iis, quae salutis publicae caussa suscipiuntur, omnino 
ad humana praesidia accedere necesse est opem omnipotentis DEI, 
cuius in potestate sunt non minus singulorum hominum voluntates, 
quam cursus et fortuna imperiorum. Quapropter invocandus summis 
precibus Deus, orandusque, ut tot eius beneficiis ornatam atque auctam 
respiciat Italiam; in eique fidem catholicam, quod est maximum 
bonum, cunctis periculorum suspicionibus depulsis, perpetuo tueatur. 
Hance ipsam ob caussam imploranda suppliciter est Immaculata Virgo 
MARIA, magna Dei parens, fautrix et adiutrix consiliorum optimorum 
una cum sanctissimo Sponso eius Iosepho, custode et patrono gentium 
christianarum. Ac pari studio obsecrare opus est Petrum et Paullum, 
magnos Apostolos, ut in italicis gentibus fructum laborum suorum 
incolumem custodiant, nomenque catholicum quod maioribus ncstris 
suo ipsi sanguine pepererunt, apud seros posteros sanctum inviolatum- 
que conservent. 

Horum omnium caelesti patrocinio freti, auspicem divinorum mu- 
nerum, et praecipuae benevolentiae Nostrae testem, Apostolicam bene- 
dictionem Vobis universis, Venerabiles Fratres, et populis fidei Vestrae 
commissis peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romaeapud §, Petrum die XV. Februariian. MDCCCLXXXII. 
Pontificatus Nostri anno quarto. 

LEO PP. XIII. 
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Electricity.—It is scarcely an exaggeration to describe the scien- 
tific world as “ on tiptoe” for forthcoming revelations in electricity. 
Within the last few years such progress has been made in applying 
electric current to mechanical effect, that we have every reason to 
expect that the immediate future has some important revelations in 
store. In what direction, then, may we look for future development in 
electrical appliances ? 

In the original ferm of electro-magnetic machines driven by steam, 
or as they are now termed, dynamo-electric machines, every increase 
in the intensity of the current depended directly on the increase of 
speed in the engine. By a very ingenious contrivance, Messrs. Siemens 
have so arranged the revolving coils as to obtain a much greater power 
of electric current from every increase ot velocity in the engine. 
Thus, for example, in the Siemens engine, when we double the velocity 
of the revolutions we obtain four times greater strength of current ; 
the velocity increased threefold will give nine times stronger current, 
and so on until the limit of saturation of the machine has been 
reached. ‘To put the matter in a more precise form, we may say that 
in the Siemens machine the increase of electric force is in direct pro- 
portion to the square of the speed of the engine. Now this discovery 
would have produced the most startling results in electrical science, had 
not certain drawbacks appeared which must exercise the ingenuity of 
scientific men in the future. 

In the first place, the most casual observer cannot fail to notice that 
the iron core and its coils of wire have grown to enormous bulk and 
weight, whose friction and inertia alone make considerable demands 
upon the engine. But this is not a very serious matter. It is, how- 
ever, more perplexing that a portion of the energy of the current is 
lost in overcoming the resistance of the conducting wire ; for the best 
of conductors offers resistance to the passage of the current. This 
obstruction on the part of the wire causes the energy of the current to 
change its form, and to appear as heat which passes off from the surface 
of the wire and is lost in space. Again, our methods of insulating con- 
ductors are by no means perfect, and the electric current will run to 
waste and leak out at every weak spot in the circuit, As long as this 
imperfection of insulation remains unremedied, we cannot hope to be 
able to tap the electric cable and subdivide the current, without 
serious loss. Electric science, then, must immediately bend itself to 
solve the problem of perfect insulation, before we can hope to realize 
the words of a sanguine scientist : “To have wires laid along every 
street, tapped into every house, while the current will be passed 
through little electric machines, to drive machinery, to produce 
ventilation, to replace fires and stoves, to work apple-parers, mangles 
and barbers’ brushes, amongst other things, as well as to give light.” 

When the time comes for realizing these hopeful projects, we may 
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safely rely upon our engines for being equal to the task of moving the 
most massive of electro-magnets. The great obstacle, therefore, in the 
way of the further development of this most wonderful agent, the one 
problem before the scientific worker, is cheaper and more perfect 
insulation. 


The Faure Accumulator.—Sir William Thompson’s enthusiastic 
reception of the Faure Accumulator is still fresh in the minds of all, 
but his predictions of the revolution it was about to work in the world 
have not yet been realized. Professor Sylvanus Thompson alls 
attention to the fact, that the press and the public have been a little too 
hasty in awarding the lion’s share of the discovery to M. Camille 
Faure. So far back as 1860, M. Planté constructed a secondary 
battery for the storage of electricity. His researches were carried on 
for a period of twenty years. The final shape of his battery does not 
equal in simplicity of construction that of M. Faure, but it is strange 
that the scientific world has been so slow in according him his proper 
share in the discovery. 

The construction of the Faure Accumulator is very simple. Plates 
of lead, thickly coated with red-lead, are connected together. Against 
these plates pieces of felt, also thickly coated with red-lead, are firmly 
pressed. The red-lead, therefore, plays a very prominent part in the 
battery, there being about 23lbs. of red-lead to 171bs. of metallic lead. 
Surely this weight, about 50lbs., must prove a formidable obstacle to 
the use of the battery, when powerful currents are needed. 

The cells are charged by means of a current from a dynamo-electric 
machine; the current being sent through the plates fora week without 
intermission. The red-lead then gradually changes into the metallic 
state, and during this operation the energy of the transmitted current 
is stored up. It appears, however, that the cells take some weeks 
before arriving at their “ fast” condition. 


Lightning Conductors._-An important conference of delegates 
from certain scientific societies has lately taken up the vexed question 
of lightning conductors. Their report, which has been recently 
published, consists of two sections, in the first of which the main 
principles on which these conductors should be erected are dealt with ; 
while the second section contains a statement of those features in the 
construction of lightning conductors, respecting which there is a 
difference of opinion. The two great objects in view in all conductor 
construction, seem to be—Ist. To facilitate the discharge of electricity 
to the earth. 2nd. To prevent disruptive discharge. The following 
paragraphs sum up very concisely the views of the conference on these 
two points :— 


To effect the first object a lightning conductor should offer a line of 
discharge more nearly perfect, and more accessible, than any other 
offered by the materials or contents of the building we wish to protect. 
To effect the second object the conductor should be surmounted by a point 
or points. Fine points ard flames have the property of slowly and silently 
dissipating the electrical charges ; they, in fact, actas safety-valves. 
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If all these conditions be fulfilled; if the points be high enough to be 
the most salient features of the building no matter from what direction 
the storm-cloud may come, be of ample dimensions and in thoroughl 
perfect electrical connection with the earth, the edifice, with all that it 
contains, will be safe, and the conductor might even be surrounded by 
gunpowder in the heaviest storm without risk or danger. 

All accidents may be said to be due to a neglect of these simple 
elementary principles. The most frequent sources of failure are con- 
ductors deficient either in number, height, or conductivity, bad joints, or 
bad earth connections. There is no authentic case on record where a 
properly constructed conductor failed to do its duty. 


Dr. Darwin on Earthworms.—Dr. Darwin’s latest work on earth- 
worms has received a very warm welcome in the scientific world. That 
a veteran worker at seventy-two years of age could devote himself to 
such patient and continued investigations is a fact of which science 
may well be proud. The work is by no means such strong reading as 
some of his early books, and will be found full of curious and inter- 
esting facts, It is pleasant to find that the perpetual references to his 
theories on evolution, which are so constant and obtrusive in his other 
works, are dropped in this volume. This brochure, we anticipate, will 
give scientists some hard nuts to crack. Dr. Darwin, in one place, 
refers to a curious habit of worms lying for hours almost motionless 
beneath the mouths of their burrows. “ This habit,” he says, ‘ leads 
to their destruction to an immense extent. Every morning, during 
certain seasons of the year, the thrushes and blackbirds, on all the 
lawns throughout the country, draw out of their holes an astonishing 
number of worms.” Now, supposing the evolutionist principle of 
“the struggle for existence” to obtain throughout the animal world, 
we may well ask why this principle has not led to the development of 
a race of worms that do not lie near the surface ? 

Among the results of Dr. Darwin’s researches, surely the most 
startling are those that go to show what a considerable part worms 
have played in the concealment and burial of objects lying on the 
surface. As a summary of several experiments of the kind, Dr. Darwin 
mentions that the thickness of the mould, covering objects that had 
been left on the surface for ten years, was in one case 1-9 inch ; in 
another, 2°2 inches; in another, where the soil had been for some 
years in a condition unfavourable to worms, ‘83 inch. Now, no one 
has forgotten the celebrated researches in the Nile mud, carried out in 
1854 by Mr. Horner, by which the high antiquity of man was pro- 
pounded. An elaborate series of shafts and borings were started in 
the great valley of the Nile, with the result that pieces of pottery were 
found at a depth of from 60 to 70 feet below the surface. At the 
same time, careful measurements were undertaken that determined the 
average increase of Nile mud to be at the rate of 6 inches a century. 
Allowing that the burnt brick had been gradually buried by successive 
deposits of Nile mud, this work of the potter must have been executed 
no less than 12,000 years ago, and, consequently, man’s existence on 
this planet must be dated still farther back than this. By the light, 
however, of Dr. Darwin’s researches, we must convict these venerable 
bricks of an outrageous assumption of antiquity. The Nile mud is 
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exceedingly favourable for the development and work of the earth- 
worm. Assuming, then, a very moderate rate of accumulation of 
mould—say 1°5 inch in every ten years—we find that the earth- 
worm alone, without any assistance from the Nile deposit, could bury 
these bricks in about 5,000 years. Without contending that the 
earthworm pursues its labours, at the same uniform rate, to so great 
a depth as 60 feet, it is enough for our purpose to point out that these 
little animals are very busy in burying objects nearer the surface, in 
order to vitiate the whole argument for the high antiquity of man, 
founded on elaborate measurements of the rate of Nile deposits. This 
is one only of the many lessons so constantiy impressed on scientists 
of the unreliable nature of the negative argument from geology. 


The Chemical Elements.—Mr. Norman Lockyer, since 1873, 
has been accumulating evidence to establish his hypothesis that many 
of the so-called elements are in reality of a composite nature. The 
evidence is entirely derived from spectrum analysis. It is well known 
that each of the elements in a luminous state throws characteristic 
lines adown the solar or electric spectrum. It is not quite so well 
known, however, that the great objects of spectroscopic study—the 
solar prominences, the solar spots, and the ordinary solar ray—betray 
curious little differences with regard to these same dark lines. Take 
the element iron, for instance; the characteristic lines of this element 
are not found in their entirety in any one of these great spectra; each 
spectrum has, so to speak, certain favourites among the group of the 
iron lines, which are brought forward to the neglect of the rest. Again, 
it was found that a large proportion of the lines in the chromosphere 
and of the sun-spots are lines that are generally assigned as common 
to two or more elements. On these grounds Mr. Lockyer made out a 
very good case for his hypothesis, Professor Young, of Princetown, 
U.S., one of the first authorities on the “ Sun,” has written to the new 
periodical Knowledge, to point out that Mr. Lockyer’s theory will 
require serious correction by the light of the results obtained from the 
new American spectroscopes. The new instruments give an available 
dispersion four times greater than any instrument in present use, and 
we are promised still more perfect spectroscopes in the immediate 
future. But already with the new instruments hundreds of lines 
hitherto shown as single turn out to be double, triple, or multiple ; 
and the vacant spaces of the spectrum are filled with crowds of fine 
lines and details of shading hitherto undreamed of. These results 
will not improbably have the effect of seriously modifying Mr. 
Lockyer’s hypothesis. Next spring, Professor Young informs us, he 
hopes to be able to mount the new equatorial of 23 inches aperture. 
When the new spectroscopes are attached to this wonderful instrument 
we may, without rashness, expect some startling discoveries in Spec- 
troscopy. 
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FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
Revue des Questions Historiques. Janvier, 1882. Paris. 


L’Archéologie Prehistorique et V Anthropologie dans leurs Rapports 
avec I Histoire. 


TTHIS article, by the Vicomte L. Rioult de Neuville, although 

written in a charming style, and with great ability in the 
grouping of theories and incidents, contains little in its main argu- 
ments that would be new to English readers. We propose, however, 
to quote some words of the author apropos of that chronology of the 
world demanded by scientific and historical discoveries, and that found 
in the Bible. It may, he says, doubtless be argued that even 
if we suppose the inexactitude of some of the historical data of the 
Bible, that would say nothing against its Divine inspiration, which all 
Christians recognize. ‘For in truth, such inspiration, having for its 
end only the revelation of religious and moral truths, and not the 
teaching of human science, need not busy itself with the rectification 
of every erroneous notion in chronology or science that was current 
among the Hebrews.” Such reasoning, he replies, although it may 
remove the difficulty from a theological point of view, does not, it 
must be acknowledged, fully satisfy the purely historical side of the 
question. If the Pentateuch be the work of Moses, how, we may 
ask, could such a superior man, versed in all the science of ancient 
Egypt, have taught chronological notions that cannot be made to 
agree with the history of Egypt as attested in his day by countless 
monuments? True, neither the chronology of Genesis nor that of 
Egypt have fixed dates as points de départ ; but even so, the Egyptian 
dynasties certainly cannot be squared with the chronology of 
Genesis. Those dynasties demand, as the greater number of 
Egyptologists hold, some fifty centuries before the Christian era, or, 
admitting all the deductions made from this computation by some 
others, at the very least 3550 years before Christ, as the date of the 
accession of the first of their kings. How make this agree with 
Genesis, which, apparently allows only some twenty-three, or at most 
thirty-six, centuries between the Flood and our Christian era? 
“ Remark, however, that this Biblical chronology is exclusively drawn 
from the two patriarchal genealogies in chapters v. and xi. of Genesis ; 
and that these passages present, in the three principal versions that 
have come down to us of the sacred text (Septuagint, Hebrew text, 
and Samaritan text) the most sensible diversity and visible proof of 
change of figures made by ancient copyists, under the influence 
of systems (de calculs) and personal conjectures; and finally, that 
none of those three versions, all of which are posterior in date to the 
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Babylonian captivity, can be considered to be free from these traces 
of having been tampered with (traces de remaniement).” Resting on 
this well-known dissimilarity of numerical statement in the versions, 
the author concludes that one may legitimately suppose that, as far as 
mere dates are concerned, the Mosaic writings have reached us in too 
altered a condition to retain their primitive chronological value. The 
author now proceeds, in a long note, to suggest one of the many 
possible emendations of the text which he seems to think a probable one, 
It is a purging of that text from the interpolations of copyists; and by 
it— whether the actual numbers of the Hebrew or the Septuagint be 
retained—a sufficiently long period is secured for historical man. 
This hypothesis supposes the introduction into the sacred text, by 
some copyist, “de tres bonne foi,” of a marginal gloss that would fix 
the sense of the text in quite another direction from that intended by 
the sacred writer. ‘By this means, the figures would lose their 
primitive application ; those that represented the whole life of the 
patriarchs would become the indication of their age when sons were 
born to them; and their descendants indiscriminately would be 
turned into their own proper children. This can only be rendered 
intelligent by an example.” The example used is from the fifth 
chapter of Genesis, verses 9 to 12. These verses stand as follows in 
the Vulgate :— 

9. Vixit vero Enos nonaginta annis (190 agcording to the Septua- 

gint), et genuit Cainan. 

10. Post cujus ortum vixit octingentis quindecim annis (715 

according to the Septuagint), et genuit filios et filias, 

11. Factique sunt omnes dies Enos nongenti quinque anni, et 

mortuus est. 

12, Vixit quoque Cainan, &c. 

Now, according to this hypothesis, the primitive text would be: 
‘¢ Vixit vero Enos centum et nonaginta annis et genuit filios et filias. 
Factique sunt omnes dies Enos nongenti quinque anni, et mortuus 
erat.” 

As to the tense change in the last verb; in the Hebrew either the 
preterite or pluperfect would have the same form. The word dies 
would here have originally referred, not to the life of the patriarch, 
but to the epoch which followed his death [bore his name], and was 
occupied by his descendants, no other name being mentioned till the 
following patriarch and his epoch. A commentator is now brought 
forward, understanding the text in the sense afterwards attributed to 
it, and placing the gloss after the word annis, “‘et genuit Cainan. Post 
cujus ortum vixit 715 annis,” taking the next patriarch to be the son 
of the preceding one, and seeing no other meaning for the first figure 
except his father’s age at the time of his birth. Nothing more likely 
than the later introduction of this by a copyist into the text. As to 
why Moses mentions only ten names out of so many generations, the 
writer remarks that the Babylonian traditions also name ten antedilu- 
vian kings, each of whom founded one of the chief towns of Chaldea, 
called after his name. With this hypothesis, the following calculation 
is made :— 
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Life of Adam . i ‘ 2 . 230 years 
Epoch of Adam. __.., ° . 930 
Life of Seth . 2 ; “ . 205 
Epoch of Seth . ‘ ‘ ° . 912 
Life of Enos. * P ‘ - 190 
Epoch of Enos. , ‘ ‘ . 905 
Life of Cainan . - ‘ 2 . 170 
Epoch of Cainan.. ‘ ‘ - 910 
Life of Malaleel ? ‘5 : . 165 
Epoch of Malaleel . ; ‘ . 895 
Life of Jared . P . . 162 
Epoch of Jared. ‘ ‘ ‘ - 962 
Life of Henoch. F ‘ . 165 
Epoch of Henoch . ‘ ‘ . 365 
Life of Mathusala_ . P ‘ . 167 
Epoch of Mathusala . ‘ ‘ . 969 
Life of Lamech. ‘ - ‘ . 188 
Epoch of Lamech . ° . 753 
Life of Noe before the Deluge a - 600 


Total . - 9,843 years. 


The figures used by the author are those of the Septuagint, a text, 
he says, that apparently has been much less altered than the Hebrew 
or Samaritan. That text has been generally rejected, because, accord- 
ing to the common interpretation of it, the life of Mathusala would 
have extended fourteen years beyond the Deluge. He gives reasons 
for deducting 500 from the 600 years of Noe before the Deluge; and 
then applies the same hypothesis to the ages and epochs of the 
patriarchs from the flood to the call of Abraham, in the eleventh 
chapter of Genesis. Here the textual variations are greater than they 
were in the antediluvian chronology. In verse 13, for example, 
the Septuagint has omitted part of the final phrase, “ et fuerunt omnes 
dies Arphaxad 438 anni ;” and the Hebrew has not the later words : 
“et mortuus est.” Between the Deluge and the call of Abraham, the 
author secures a total of 4,306 years; or, by this hypothesis, dealing 
with only the record in two chapters, and leaving the remaining 
chronology untouched, “‘ the human race already counts a total exist- 
ence on the earth of about eighteen thousand years.” 

We have given thus far the mere enunciation of the author’s idea : 
as to comment on it—if indeed gratuitous conjecture calls for com- 
ment—his own words may be quoted. The hypothesis, he acknowledges, 
“nest point 4 |’épreuve de sérieuses objections.” He does not himself 
mention any of these objections: we may not stop to suggest them; 
for the enumeration of all we fancy ourselves to see would be long. 
M de Neuville, we think, shows in the body of his article enough 
appreciation of the character of much of our present prehistoric arche- 
ology to have made him less anxious about prolonging the earth’s 
historical past: as to Egyptian chronology in particular, with due 
respect to his judgment, we think the fifth and eleventh chapters of 
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Genesis (as they stand) as good chronology as much of that of 
ancient Egypt, as now held—which is acknowledged by many 
to be very far from certain. We mean, that it would be a less 
inutile study to reduce the Egyptian dynasties to conformity with 
Genesis, than vice vers@. At the same time, he claims for his hypo- 
thesis that it is within the limits of strict orthodoxy. We readily 
grant he is very far from treating the sacred text as it has recently 
been treated in the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, wherein M. 
Lenormant—claiming also to be on the side of “ !’orthodoxie la plus 
scrupuleuse’’—says that the genealogical table in chapter x. of Genesis 
is “un document purement humain dans son origine et son caractére.” 
From a reply to M. Lenormant which has reached us at the last 
moment, in La Controverse for March, by Professor Lamy—an 
excellent reply, that deserves to be read—we are interested to learn 
that Professor Lamy is preparing for press a Commentary on Genesis, 

The Hethites of the Bible, their History and Remains, according to 
recent discoveries.—It is superfluous to remark that this article from 
the erudite M. Vigouroux, is an interesting and exhaustive treatise, 
full of authorities and argument. The author’s aim is to show that 
the Hethites, a people whose existence is referred to in various places 
of the Bible, are shown by recent discoveries to have been a great 
people: that there was in fact “a Hethite Empire, just as there were 
an Egyptian and an Assyrian Empire.” Their history has not yet been 
recovered in its entirety ; ‘‘ but fragmentary though it be, it merits to 
be known, because of the light it throws on our Sacred Scriptures, 
and because it shows us an empire that waged war against that of the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, and against the great kings of Nineveh.” There 
are four sources of Hethite history : the Bible; the monuments of the 
Pharaohs in Egypt; Assyrian cuneiform documents ; and, lastly, figured 
remains and inscriptions of the Hethites themselves—the three last 
known to us only of late years, and the last of all (in number daily 
increasing) as yet undeciphered. The Egyptian hieroglyphics furnish 
numerous details of the Hethites during the most maaan of their 
empire ; where the Egyptians cease the kings of Nineveh continue the 
history to its end : these two nations were enemies to the Hethites. The 
various Hethites of the Bible were of the one race. M. Vigouroux’s 
treatment of the Bible evidence is very full and interesting. See, for 
example, his elucidation of 2 Kings xxiv. 5-7, a text, he says, that has 
evidently been altered by copyists in the Hebrew, and thus rendered 
unintelligible. ‘In terram inferiorem Hodsi” of the Vulgate he shows 
to be the land of the Hethites of the north. 4 Kings vii, 6 is also 
shown to refer to the Hethites in the days of their power—a text 
that was toa recent period (as far as it referred to the Hethite) so 
much an enigma as to have been suspected by some historians. 

It is now known that the Hethites were a bellicose people; courage- 
ous, well disciplined, and well commanded soldiers. The northerns 
spread their arms and empire as far east as the Euphrates, where they 
conquered Charcamis ; and westward to the valley of the Orontes, being 
at one time mastersof Damascus, At some unfixed epoch their power 
extended to the north and north-east ; they reigned as masters in Asia 
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Minor. Their chief city in the south was Cades, which plays a con- 
spicuous réle in their wars against the Egyptians. This is neither 
Cades Barne, nor Cades of Judea, nor, again, Cades of Nephthali; and 
its identification from the passage before referred to from the Second 
Book of Kings and various monuments is extremely interesting. The 
wars of the Hethites with the Egyptians are illustrated by several 
quotations from the Annals of the Kings. The author next proceeds 
to describe, first, Charcamis [Carchemish] their great city (not, as was 
supposed till lately, the classical Circesium, but occupying the site of 
Mabog, or Hierapolis—a place consecrated to Astarte); and next their 
wars with the Assyrians. ‘The blow given by Sargon (king of 
Nineveh) to the Hethite empire was mortal; it never recovered. 
Pisiris was the last king of the race of Heth. Henceforth Charcamis 
was only an Assyrian prefecture, governed by a Ninevite prefect. The 
fall of that opulent city produced throughout the East a profound 
impression, of which we find an echo in the Holy Scripture. _Isaias, 
who lived then, exclaiming in one of his prophecies against Assyria : 
‘Numquid non est Charcamis, sic Calano?’” (Is. x. 9), The remaining 
portion of the article, on the Hethite remains, and the inscriptions that 
have been discovered up to the present time, goes far to confirm the 
previous assertions of their once wide-spread power. Modern know- 
ledge from various sources, contributed in different nations, is here 
brought systematically together by the learned author. 


GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
1. Katholik. 


HE January and February numbers contain two very able disser- 
tations on the Milan Liturgy. The purpose of the author is to 
reconstruct that liturgy from the writings of S. Ambrose, a task not 
easy of soheqgiemnenh, as the Milan liturgy in the course of time has 
been largely*influenced by the Roman rite. Besides, it must be 
noted that S. Ambrose keeps silence on the mysteries of the Church; 
is, indeed; faithful in observing the disciplina arcani. A question of 
not a little importance arises as to the authorship of the six books 
‘‘ De Sacramentis”; were they composed by the great Bishop himself, 
or can their authorship be claimed by some priest or layman of his 
time ? was this important work published during S. Ambrose’s life, or 
does it belong to a later date? Our author strongly opposes the 
opinion of not afew writers, who ascribe the work ‘ De Sacramentis”’ 
to the eighth century. That work is largely made up of sermons 
delivered before catechumens during Easter week. It is, however, 
now clear and established by unmistakable authorities that those 
mystagogical catechisms for neophytes in Low week ceased to be 
delivered towards the end of the fourth century. Another argument 
against ascribing that work to the eighth century is the rite for adult 
baptism. From the period which witnessed the heresy of Pelagius, 
adult baptism was gradually superseded; but the book ‘ De Sacra- 
mentis” frequently mentions this institution as known and still in 
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use. Henze the conclusion seems to be fully established that the book 
on the Sacraments belongs to the end of the fourth, or, at latest, to the 
beginning of the fifth century. Another question raised concerns the 
place from which the book proceeded. Whoever, even superficially, 
peruses the book, cannot fail to perceive that its author not only is in 
keeping with S. Ambrose, but closely follows him, and is totally de- 
pendent on him. Hence the conclusion that its author belonged either 
to the city, or to the diocese, of Milan. In his catechetical instructions 
to neophytes, the author of the “De Sacramentis” is occupied in ex- 
plaining usages peculiar to the Milanese Church. Any description 
or reconstruction, therefore, of the Milanese liturgy is necessarily 
beholden to that book. Pressing the question of its authorship more 
closely, the writer concludes that it is by either a disciple or a contem- 
porary of S. Ambrose. It is also beyond doubt that its author was a 
bishop. He explains the ‘‘ mysteries” to neophytes; an office which, 
in Milan, was especially that of the Bishop himself. Again, the author 
of this book is well acquainted with the works of Origen, whilst we 
know from S, Ambrose’s genuine works that the writings of Basil 
and Origen were very familiar to him. We pass over other striking 
features common to the works of S. Ambrose and the book on the 
sacraments. Both are apparently the work of the same author. 
There is one point of difference that sufficiently explains the pecu- 
liarities of the book “ De Sacramentis.” The latter contains S. Am- 
brose’s homilies as they were taken down by a stenographer. No one 
acquainted with heathen or Christian antiquity will take exception to 
this opinion, for stenography is not a recent invention. We know it 
was very largely employed in the Roman empire under the name of 
“‘ Tironian Notes.” And thus it was that amongst the first Christians 
sermons or homilies of the doctors of the Church were not seldom 
written by stenographers during delivery. Hence it may be that the 
book on the sacraments is made up of sermons preached by S. Am- 
brose, and written by a member of his congregation. 

The Catholic Church of the Middle Ages is frequently taunted with 
having neglected the education of the lower classes. Dr. Falk, a 
parish priest of the diocese of Mainz, to whom we are indebted for 
many valuable inquiries into the efforts of the medieval Church 
for educating and refining all classes of society, contributes to the 
Katholik an instructive paper on the elementary schools in the 
provinces of the Rhine before 1520. Many thousands of docu- 
ments, letters, books, and pamphlets have been examined, and the 
result of this study is that before the time of Luther nearly every 
village in that country possessed an elementary school. It is, there- 
fore, as far as Germany, and especially that part of Germany, is con- 
cerned, not to the ignorance of the people, the want of teachers in the 
schools or of preachers in the pulpit, that the great religious revolu- 
tion must be traced: all recent studies in Germany point to the over- 
whelming power of secular princes, who, in the hope of sharing in the 
plunder of Church lands, favoured the Reformers. Another article in 
the February number traces the notices of Christian Rome during the 
Middle Ages preserved by the Arabian philosophers in and outside Spain. 
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2. Historisch-politische Blétter—The second number contains a long 
critique of a recent work, ‘‘ Duns Scotus,” by Professor Werner, of 
Vienna University. The Professor ranks among the most learned 
Catholic divines of Germany. He won general admiration by his able 
works on S. Thomas (3 vols.) and Suarez (2 vols.). He next published 
a series of books on the most prominent philosophers of the Middle Ages 
preceding S. Thomas. Those on Venerable Bede, Alcuin, William 
de Conches testify to the author’s deep learning. Dr. Werner’s latest 
work describes Duns Scotus, his life, his studies, and especially his 
doctrine. It is an original work, and merits diligent study. The 
author considers it important to bring into due prominence the 
connection between Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon. The influence, 
he says, of the Oxford school is shown in Duns Scotus’s works by his 
familiarity with mathematical studies that, according to Bacon, were 
at this time greatly studied in England, and chiefly at Oxford. Bacon 
complains, too, that these studies had sunk into insignificance at Paris, 
We may observe in passing that if Dr. Werner somewhat favoured, at 
one time in the past, the doctrines of Giinther, all his works are per- 
vaded by deep and extensive learning, and breathe a spirit of filial 
and unreserved attachment to the Church. Two other contributions 
deal with the recently published life of ‘ Dorothea Schlegel, and her 
sons John and Philip Veit.” She was the wife of the rich Berlin 
banker Veit, and afterwards married the celebrated Frederick von 
Schlegel. As early as 1808 she returned to the Catholic Church, and 
her sons, in connection with Overbeck, Cornelius, Fuhrich, and other 
artists, are known as the founders of the new German school of Chris- 
tian painters. Dorothea von Schlegel ranks amongst the remarkable 
women of our time, for her splendid gifts of mind and that most 
virtuous life by which she atoned for the faults of her earlier days. 

3. Stimmen aus Maria Laach.—Father Rattinger has a solid criticism 
of Cardinal Bartolini’s work on SS. Cyril and Methodius ; F. Spillmann 
contributes a series of articles on the conspiracy of Titus Oates, and 
the many victims it engulfed; and Father Knabenbauer refutes at 
great length the latest effort of rationalism to disprove the reality of 
the Bible facts in the life of Christ, and dissolve the miracles of our 
Lord into ‘‘a mere poetical teaching” (Lehrpoesie). 





ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civiltd Cattolica. 18 Febbraio, 1882. 
The new Electoral Law. 


ELDOM, if ever, observes the writer of this article, “has an 
organic law of the State, a Reform of the Constitution, been 
received with greater coldness than has the new Electoral Law in 
Italy. ‘ Alas!’ exclaimed the Nazione of Florence, two days after its 
promulgation, ‘ the country, so far as appears, either does not care for 
the victory, or does not understand it. The Press, which ought to 
manifest its sentiments, is mute or indifferent. Inno part of the penin- 
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sula have citizens been moved ;’ “ in short, as it proceeds to observe, 
any trifling or superficial matter has engrossed more attention than 
has the extension of the franchise in the journals.” 

It is not quite true, however, that the Press has been altogether 
silent or indifferent. While the Lega della Democrazia of Rome and 
the Ragione of Milan are full of jubilation, several other journals, if 
not sharing in their triumph, are certainly not indifferent, as is 
apparent from their significant commentaries, which betray no slight 
amount of misgiving, not to say fear. The Opinione, for instance, 
making a virtue of necessity, affects to rejoice that this great measure 
has at last become law, but adds that upon the experience of its 
working will depend in a great degree nothing less than the vitality 
of existing institutions, so that we must not indulge in illusions, that 
we may not have to suffer bitter disenchantment, since this law 
“ contains the germs of evil as well as of good.” The good is subject 
to many and doubtful conditions, the evil is less dubious and less 
conditional, so that the law may become an instrument of Radicalism, 
a machine for manufacturing electors in the interest of the enemies of 
social order. Again, the Gazetta d’ Italia, abstaining from the useless 
assumption of satisfaction, speaks out its apprehensions very plainly, 
and asks whether this law is indeed a triumph, or rather whether it 
be not what many are secretly convinced that it is—‘‘a leap in the 
dark.” Indeed the report went the round of the journals, and was 
telegraphed from Rome, that, when King Umberto affixed his signature 
to the bill, he said, “It is a great step.” Whatever that speech 
may be interpreted to mean, all agree that it is expressive of dark 
uncertainty as to the future of present institutions. 

The legal call, then, to the electoral urns of two millions of Italians, 
twenty-two years after the establishment of unity by the means of 
plebiscites, is universally considered to be “a great step,” a “leap in 
the dark ;” or, to speak out plainly, a serious peril for the monarchy, 
which is, according to the Diritto, the key-stone of the whole edifice of 
unity with Rome as its capital. Now the writer proceeds to inquire 
whether this idea is fanciful or reasonable, and he is of opinion that it 
is much more grounded on reason than on imaginary fears. We give 
the summary of his argument. 

The idea of an Italy politically one was never a national or monar- 
chical idea, but sectarian (Masonic) and democratic. It took its rise 
in the bosom of Carbonarism in the past century, and was nursed and 
grew in the arms of Mazzini and his republican adherents. It is a 
patent fact that this patriarch of Italian unity regarded the Subalpine 
monarchy as a mere instrument—the only available one, since it alone 
was willing to undertake the enterprise—and never disguised his 
opinion that when once it. had acquired Rome, it would have to yield 
throne, sceptre, and crown to the democracy, since it would be 
impossible for any regal power to maintain its footing when that of 
the Pope, the basis of all civil authority, should have been subverted 
in the metropolis of Christendom. Time has only served to prove, 
moreover, that Italian unity has been the work, not of the nation, 
but of a faction making use of the name and so-called representation 
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of the people to attain its ends, and these by no means national ones. 
They have often confessed as much ; and the Diritto itself allows that 
the plebiscites themselves were the products of a minority, and that it 
is an oligarchical minority which has ruled united Italy. 

Some curious confessions came out in the Chamber in the course of 
the discussion of the reform in electoral law. The writer quotes the 
words of the deputy Sonnino Sidney. ‘“ Our Government,” he said, 
“is feeble—and I am not speaking of this or that ministry, but of the 
Government itself—and thus fulfils its mission badly ; it is weak, 
because our political life has become quite superficial. The over- 
whelming majority of the population, more than 90 per cent. of it, 
feels itself a stranger to our institutions; it beholds itself subject to 
the State, and forced to serve it with blood and with money, but it 
does not feel that it constitutes a living and organic part of it, and 
takes no interest in its existence or development.” But more still, for 
this deputy went on to show that the immense majority of the nation 
was not merely uninterested in existing institutions but averse to 
them, and commented boldly upon what would be the result of this 
disaffection in any moment of crisis. From all which it is to be 
gathered that the present political constitution of Italy rests on a 
fictitious basis. It professes to be grounded on the sovereign will of 
the people, but in reality does not possess the national consent. 

Considering then what was the ultimate end of the sects when they 
introduced the monarchy of “ united Italy” into Rome after destroying 
five other ‘talian monarchies, and the absence of any national con- 
currence of strength and goodwill to maintain it, it remains to see 
upon what support it can rely in an hour of peril. It has been the 
way lately to talk and boast much of conservative elements, but where 
are they to be sought? Not in the great mass of real Italy, which 
does not concern itself with parties, for all in their turn tread it under 
foot, drain it of its substance, and make a jest of it to boot. There 
remains legal Italy in which to seek for these elements ; and, speaking 
generally, they can be looked for only amongst the so-called Moderates, 
who held the reins of government from 1859 to 1876, when they fell 
from office amidst universal contempt. This party, much thinned now, 
comprises a little of everything; atheists, apostates, Jews, deluded 
Catholics, feigned Catholics, not a few of the aristocracy, and a large 
number of the well-to-do bourgeoisie. Doctors, lawyers, hungry 
authors, speculators on the Bourse, indeed speculators of all sorts, 
swell its ranks. If not all, almost all the original leaders who yet 
survive, came out of the school of Mazzini, whose printed works give 
testimony to the former principles of many of these present champions 
of monarchy. They conspired against the throne, and then took 
service under it. Of course there are some exceptions. Others 
originally served the old regime, the “ ancient tyrannies,” as they are 
styled, but abandoned or betrayed them. These are time-servers, 
men of elastic conscience, to whom it is as easy to transfer their 
allegiance as to change the colour of a cockade. 

It would be difficult to define the principles of such a party. It is 
a question if its members have ever professed anything worthy of the 
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name, but we can look at their deeds. They have been always ready 
to sacrifice morality and justice, so as they could only save their one 
Italy from the blows of the democracy. To disarm and pacify it, they 
have waged war in concert with it on the Church, appropriated and 
dissipated its property, abolished the religious orders, banished God 
from the schools and from the army, dragged clerics from their 
seminaries to consign them to barracks, desecrated Christian marriage, 
legalized public immorality, conferred the rights of citizenship on 
every kind of impiety and blasphemy, and violently seized on Rome, 
to set up there the throne of their own monarchy against the See 
of S. Peter. Has there been any enormity which democracy has 
demanded of them which these strange champions of monarchy have 
not sooner or later granted? Besides all this, the very fundamental 
principle of their system, that sovereignty resides in the people alone, 
is logically contradictory of all that is essential to monarchy. Accord- 
ing to them, the monarch is inviolable, because irresponsible, and that 
not juridically only, but morally. The deputy Pisanelli, formerly in 
the ministry, stated as much in so many words, Hence the sovereign, 
according to his most devoted servants, is a puppet, a moral 
nullity. 

What is the real difference between monarchists of this stamp and 
radicals? Can it be expected that a party which has capitulated on 
so many grave questions with the democrats will make a stand when 
it comes to the point upon a difference which is rather a play on 
words than a difference of opinion? If such, then, are the notions 
of the Right, what, it may be concluded, can be those of the Left, who 
for six years have been in office? All must, surely, agree that the 
distance which separates representative monarchy from the republic 
has become daily more infinitesimal. 

What has been stated throws much light upon the practical con- 
sequences of a law which the Italian people have not sought, and which 
is not desired by a large portion of the dominant oligarchy, but which 
is imposed by that secret power to whose commands Masonic Govern- 
ments are bound to submit. This law is undeniably logical on the 
principles of the revolution, or, rather, it is not logical enough, 
for not two millions of Italians ought to be electors according to 
the Rights of the People, but to all without exception should the 
franchise be extended. 

If it was thought indispensable to appeal to universal suffrage, 
to a plebiscite in short, for the establishment of the new monarchy, 
and if the votes of all Italians, however poor and illiterate, were 
considered necessary to establish a legitimate Government, why not 
in order to maintain it? Why have so many years been allowed to 
elapse before so much as a very partial compensation has been made 
to the sovereign people for this denial of justice to them? As to the 
object of the secret imposers of this measure on the Government, it 
will be opportune to remember the figure of the “ bridge’’ which the 
pure democrats and republicans applied to designate the two ministries 
which succeeded each other after the 18th March, 1876, a bridge by 
which legal Italy was to pass over from monarchy to republicanism. 
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It was to be a process of evolution rather than revolution, as Alberto 
Murio not only said but expounded in print. Now, the present law is 
admirably adapted to form the main arch of this allegorical bridge, and 
to furnish the most rapid method of evolution which could be prepared 
for democracy and for the occult power which instigates it, and which 
desires to behold in Rome the peaceful setting, it placido tramonto, of 
the star which was attracted thither from Turin. 

Whom then will this law benefit? Not the nation, which does not 
know what to do with it, and which feels itself a stranger, as Sonnino 
Sidney said, to the political life of the oligarchy which dishonours it, 
sucks its blood, and tyrannizes over it. Not the monarcho- 
constitutional parties, which it terrifies and which deplore it. Not 
even a large portion of the Left, who did not themselves contrive it, 
and who betray their suspicions as to its probable consequences. 

Whom, then, will it serve? Those alone who have rejoiced at it 
triumphantly—the radicals, demagogues, republicans, the followers of 
the evolutionary method, the expectants of the placido tramonto, those 
who posted up placards in front of the Quirinal declaring a king to 
be “a tyrant and ferocious despot,” and the institution of monarchy 
to be “ more bestial than human.” These are the men whom the law 
will benefit, and who are virtually the framers of it. Is fecit cut prodest. 
Whatever system of election may be adopted, this new law will in all 
probability confer a large majority on the democrats, for it favours 
the more corrupt population of the cities and large towns, relegating 
to the Helot class, by its pecuniary and educational restrictions, the 
least contaminated portion of the nation, its peasantry. Half, or nearly 
half, of the newly enfranchised will, moreover, probably abstain 
from using their right, either from motives of conscience, or from 
timidity, or from inertness. The other half will in a great degree 
be led up to the urns by those who pull the wires of so many popular 
and Masonic associations existing in every city, great and small; they 
will follow their leaders like so many sheep. And what sort of a 
Chamber may be expected from this addition “ of the less elevated 
classes,” disciplined after such a fashion? This is the “leap in the 
dark” of which it remains to see the end. Victor Emanuel said when 
he entered the capital of Tuscany in 1860, Andremo al fondo. He 
was then making the first leap in the dark ; the second was to Rome: 
where will the third leap land the monarchy? Might it not possibly 
be in that very depth, that fondo, unwittingly presaged by the King 
who so gaily made the first two plunges? 
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BOOKS ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1. Prelectiones Philosophice ad mentem S. Thome Aquinatis. 
Auctore P. Vallet, P.S.S. Tertia editio. Tomi duo. Parisiis. 
A. Roger et F. Chernoviz. 1882. 


2. Histoire de la Philosophie. Par P. Vallet, Prétre de Saint- 
Sulpice. Paris: A. Roger et F. Chernoviz. 1881. 


3. De la Connaissance de Soi-méme. Essais de Psychologie analy- 
tique. Per Charles Loomans (Univ. de Liége). Bruxelles: 
Librairie Européenne. 1880. 


4, Institutiones Metaphysice Specialis. Auctore P. Ludovico de 
San, S.J. (Coll. Lovanien, $.J.). Tomus 1. Lovanii: Carolus 
Fonteyn. 1881. 


5. The Art of Thinking Well. By the Rev. James Balmez. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish, by the Rev. William M‘Donald, D.D. 
Dublin; Gilland Son. 1882. 


6. Text-Book to Kant; with Biographical Sketch. By James 
Hutchinson Sterling, LL.D. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1881. 


1. : - ‘“‘Prelectiones Philosophice” of Pére Vallet, a Sulpitian, 

are in two small volumes of about 480 pages each. It is 
surely a mistake to begin a philosophical text-book with the treatise 
on the Criterion of Truth, and to postpone the all-important pre- 
liminary of “formal” Logic to page 119. The author’s notions about 
formal reasoning cannot be pronounced sound. Syllogism and “ com- 
plete” induction are the same form of mental process. They differ 
only in the “matter” of their premisses. As for “incomplete” 
induction—the induction made use of by scientific theorists and 
called by Professor Tyndall the “ use of the imagination”—Pére Vallet 
does not mention it at all in its right place, but describes it in the 
chapter on Criteriology, without a hint that it is really syllogism. 
Excepting for these shortcomings in Logic, in which so many of the 
modern scholastics seem defective, the book may be recommended as 
clear and sufficient. The author is fairly successful, considering his 
limits, in that most trying task of a text-writer—the setting forth the 
great philosophical systems of the world in the chapter on the Origin 
of Ideas. 

2. The “ History of Philosophy,” in French, by the same author, is 
an admirable manual of some 600 pages. If any exception might be 
taken, it would be to the very large number of names, some of them 
of but slight account in Mental Science, which appear in Pére Vallet’s 
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pages. But the Catholic student will find the work a full, well 
condensed, and accurate book of reference; and the writer’s soundness 
as a Thomist gives much value to the critical remarks which he every- 
where freely makes. We may point to the brief, but excellent 
account of the philosophical position of Suarez (pp. 349 sqq.) as a 
good specimen of the author’s style and method, and as a very clear 
explanation of those points of knotty metaphysical learning in which 
Suarez differs from the Angelic Doctor. 

3. The Essays in Psychological Analysis, by Professor Loomans, 
of Liége, contain a great deal of true and valuable matter. The 
author lays down the principle that the existence of the soul and its 
operations are primitive facts of consciousness, independent of all 
external perception, which we have only to analyze in order to find 
out what the soul really is. His object, and a most praiseworthy one 
it is, is to cut away the ground from Materialism on the one hand and 
pure Idealism on the other. The faults we have to find with the work 
are two: first, that it does not avowedly follow the line of the Catholic 
philosophy; and, secondly, that it is needlessly confusing by not 
using recognized terms and phrases. When the author has got well 
into his work, he seems suddenly to recollect that there is such a 
person as S. Thomas of Aquin, and hastens to transcribe the admi- 
rable passage, Art. 87 of the “Summa,” which illumines M. Loomans’s 
tunnelling operations as if the sun of the heavens had broken out of a 
cloudy sky. But his name is not in the text, and, as far as we can 
see, this is the only passage, of importance, at all events, in which 
S. Thomas is even referred to. Then, all Catholic philosophers have 
acted on the principle that psychological analysis is a most important 
means of arriving at facts in psychology. But since you can only 
analyze mental acts, and since acts must have some relation to objects, 
and objects are always connected with the external world through the 
external and internal senses, the true philosophical method is to begin 
with logical and ontological considerations, and even to consider care- 
fully the process of sensible perception, before one fixes the attention 
on matters which require so powerful an abstractive effort as the soul 
and its spiritual functions. All this the writer, no doubt, admits, but 
from the solemn air of discovery with which he announces his 
“method,” the student is led to expect something more original than 
he finds. Moreover, M. Loomans is not free from a suspicion of con- 
fusing the intellectual light with God as creator and prime mover 
of the heart (p. 392). Thomassin and Fénelon are dangerous lights to 
follow for a man with a theory. Those great writers speak incom- 
parably of the “sensus arcanus quo Deus tangitur;” but they do 
not thereby undertake to explain the origin of ideas. 

4. This first volume of what promises to be an extensive text- 
book by Father de San, of the Jesuit College at Louvain, is chiefly 
occupied with the constitution of corporeal substance. There is no 
topic more full of interest at this moment to Catholic metaphysicians ; 
and we may perhaps add that there is no subject which has greater 
difficulties for many of those who wish loyally to accept the ‘‘ wisdom” 
of S. Thomas. Father de San is very full and complete, and, we need 
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not say, very orthodox. It is interesting to compare him with Father 
Harper in his treatment of this intricate question, in which the true 
philospher is as anxious not to depreciate physical science as to maintain 
complete Thomist doctrine. The English philosopher has more room, 
and is perhaps more fair and candid in his recognition of modern 
theories; but Father de San leaves little to be desired. His book is 
a very welcome result of the great Encyclical of August 4, 1879. 

5. Dr. M‘Donald’s translation of the ‘‘ Art of Thinking Well” has an 
interesting prefatory notice of the author’s life. Balmez will always 
be best known by his admirable comparative review of Protestantism 
and Catholicism. He was an acute thinker, but suffered from having 
had no training in the scholastic philosophy. It is true, he is stated 
to have read the “ Summa” assiduously in his youth. But he appre- 
ciated its broad ideas more than the systematic connection of its doc- 
trines. His remarks on the syllogism in the book before us (p. 209) 
sufficiently show how narrow his views can be at times. The work 
itself is a rather rambling dissertation on the means and rules of 
forming correct judgments. 

6. This formidable book on Kant consists of a translation of the 
“Kritik” of pure reason, preceded by a “ reproduction” of that work, 
and followed by a commentary. ‘To the limited circle who can appre- 
ciate the good and bad points in the philosopher who “smashed” 
Hume, this brief description is sufficient. 


A Memoir of the Life and Death of the Rev. Father Augustus Henry 
Law, S.J. Part I. London: Burns & Oates, 1882. 
HIS little volume, containing an account of the early years of the 
late Father Law, though only an instalment of his complete bio- 
graphy, is published under circumstances of peculiar interest. The 
death of its subject, on November 25th, 1880, at Umzila’s Kraal, in 
South Africa, while engaged in an arduous journey asa member of 
the Zambesi Mission, will be still fresh in the minds of our readers ; 
and many of them have doubtless followed with interest the details of 
his journey, as recorded by his graphic pen and pencil. His father, 
acting in pursuance of a resolution formed immediately on his son’s 
death, a resolution which he says partook of the character of a vow, 
set to work to collect and arrange the materials for his life ; but as his 
advanced age and precarious health make it very doubtful if he will 
live to complete the task of editing them, he determined on the early 
publication of the present fragment. It principally consists of letters, 
connected by a slender thread of explanatory narrative, and gives an 
interesting picture of the career and prospects which the high-spirited 
young sailor abandoned to embrace the arduous life of a Jesuit, 

In some of his early journals indeed, this change is foreshadowed 
by evidence of more serious thought than is usual in a boy; and a 
little meditation, written at the age of eleven, shows that his mind 
turned instinctively to religious ideas. He was, however, diverted 
from his original desire of entering the Protestant Church, of which 
his father was a beneficed clergyman, by the tempting offer of a nomi- 
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nation to a cadetship in the navy from his uncle Lord Ellenborough, 
with that nobleman’s influence to push him on, This was in 1846, 
when the boy was in his thirteenth year ; and as he gladly accepted the 
nomination, he was appointed without delay to the Carysfort, then 
fitting out for the Pacific station, and joined her at Portsmouth after 
passing his examination. 

His fresh boyish letters give a graphic picture of the life in the 
midshipman’s berth on board a man-of-war during a cruise, and it 
seems to have been found thoroughly enjoyable by the young sailor. 
They are full, too, of the most affectionate remembrance of his little 
brothers and sisters, and all at home, and convey altogether the idea 
of a promising lad, full of life and enjoyment of youth, The present 
volume brings his life down to his second cruise to the East Indies on 
board H.M.S. Hastings, and breaks off in the year 1848, when he 
had just completed his fifteenth year. We shall await the succeeding 
volumes with interest. 





SO@IA SAAQMON. The Book of Wisdom : the Greek Text, the Latin 
Vulgate, and the Authorised English Version ; with an Introduc- 
tion, Critical Apparatus, and a Commentary. By Wit J. 
Deane, M.A. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1881. 

R. WESTCOTT, writing nearly twenty years ago in Smith’s 

Bible Dictionary, expressed his regret that there was no 
good English edition of the Book of Wisdom. Fortunately, this 
want has been at last supplied by Mr. Deane; for there can be no 
doubt that the edition before us is the result of much patient labour, 
and that it bears throughout the stamp of mature scholarship and 
sound discretion. The Greek text, which is based on that of the 

Vatican MS., is admirably edited: the variations of the Uncial MSS. 

are always given, and Mr. Deane has, very wisely we think, adopted 

the stichometrical arrangement of the Alexandrian MS. We do not 
see what reason there was for reprinting the “ Authorised Version.” 

It is often manifestly incorrect; and though it is noble English, no 

doubt, Mr. Deane would surely have done better to present it in a 

revised form. 

We are the more inclined to this opinion because of the character 
of Mr. Deane’s commentary. It contains a great deal of matter which 
merely illustrates the subjects treated in the Book of Wisdom, without 
helping the reader to understand the exact meaning of the text. 
Nobody, for instance, will be better able to master the difficulties ot 
construction or of interpretation because he is told that S. Agobardus 
wrote a sermon against the idolatrous use of images, or that Hooker 
applied a famous verse to the early death of Edward VI. Not that 
we object to information of this kind; still the latter half of the book 
bristles with difficulties of language, which Mr. Deane sometimes 
dismisses rather summarily. If he had given a close and literal 
translation, it would have at least served to show his view on the 
construction of all the hard places, and would have supplied some 
defects in his commentary. Undoubtedly, however, the commentary 
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contributes much to the grammatical exegesis; and the notes on the 
vocabulary of the old Latin version, which Jerome left untouched, and 
which abounds in provincialisms, are beyond all praise. We would 
also call attention to a note on the meaning of the word aiéy, which 
strikes us as being nearly perfect in its kind, and which may be 
fairly given as a sample of much similar information. Philo and 
Josephus are constantly quoted, and always quoted to the point. This 
is just the sort of illustrative matter which is really wanted, for these 
authors represent the ideas current about the time at which the Book of 
Wisdom was written, and often furnish valuable hints as to its meaning. 

We are sorry that Mr. Deane’s book came very recently to hand, 
and that on this account we cannot make our critique as detailed as 
we should wish it to he. We may say, however, that we very much 
doubt if Mr. Deane is justified in taking yevécewe in xiv. 26 as if it 
were yévouc, and translating it “sex.” He gives no instance which 
bears cut this supposed meaning, nor do we believe such an instance 
can be found, and it is in no way required by the context. Surely, it 
simply means “ changing of generation” —7.¢., of paternity —owing to the 
disorder in the marriage relation. Chap. xv. 18 is a very difficult verse ; 
the text is uncertain, and the only thing we feel confident about regard- 
ing it is that Mr. Deane’s translation is wrong. After reproaching the 
heathen with their worship of images, the Book of Wisdom continues : 
“¢ But they worship even the most hateful beasts,” avoia (al. avo) yap 
ovykpivdpeva rev Gddwyv éori xeipova. The meaning cannot be, as Mr. 
Deane suggests, “in respect of folly in the worshippers they (beasts) 
are worse than the others (idols) ;” for this would require ray érépwv: 
7@v GXwy can only mean “ the rest.” ‘Most hateful beasts, I say ; 
for, compared with the rest of beasts, the serpents, crocodiles, &c., which 
the Egyptians worship, are worse.” This, it is true, leaves dvoig 
unexplained. Perhaps the sense may be, “if a foolish comparison is to 
be made in order to see which beasts most deserve worship, then even so 
the Egyptians have chosen amiss.” It is not correct to say that dvwOev 
with wda\w (xix. 6) is tautological. In its temporal signification 
dvw0ey means not “again” (a sense it never has either in John 
iii. 3 or anywhere else); but é£dpym¢ “from the beginning,” so that 
maXdwy dvgev here and Gal. iv. 9 precisely corresponds to our English 
“ over again,” except that the order of words is reversed. Mr. Deane 
quotes, as a parallel to ii. 11, “ Let our own strength be the law of 
justice,” “‘ Sic volo, sic jubeo,” &c. Habaccuc i. 7, where it is said of 
the Babylonian, “From himself his judgment goeth forth’—i.e., he 
himself determines the law he will impose on others, instead of receiving 
the law from God (Ps. xvii. 2)—is a better parallel, and the line in the 
Prometheus 176 zap’ Eavr 70 dixatov €xwy is also to the point. The Greek 
word Wadrripiov, says Mr. Deane, in Dan. iii. 7, represents Pesanterin. 
But Pesanterin itself is only the Chaldee form of Wadriproy, from which, 
as Gesenius points out, it is obviously taken. The meaning of the 
word Pharaoh is a point of little moment, so far as the Book of Wisdom 
is concerned. Still Mr. Deane is too confident in his assertion that it 
means “the sun.” “The king” used to be the meaning commonly 
assigned to it; then the Duke of Northumberland and General Felix 
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suggested “ the sun,” which was for a time generally accepted. But 
recent Egyptologists believe it means “great house.” De Rougé, 
Brugsch, and others are quoted as authorities for this meaning by 
Dillmann in his recent commentary on Genesis, p. 237. 

We will conclude by touching on three points of more general 
interest. The first point, or cluster of points, regards the date, 
authorship, and place of origin; the second, the character of the book ; 
and on these two we can heartily follow Mr. Deane. It is admitted 
on all hands that it was written in Greek, nor can there, as we believe, 
be any reasonable doubt that its date must be placed some time after 
the Seventy had translated Isaias into Greek, and some time before 
the rise of the Christian religion. Unfortunately, though we know 
that the Septuagint was begun early in the third century B.c., we 
cannot tell at what time the translation of the prophets was completed. 
Anyhow, it is a matter of demonstration that the author of the Book 
of Wisdom was familiar with the Greek version of Isaias, and we 
cannot understand how Kaulen, in his Introduction to the Bible now 
in course of publication, can deny this, and advance the extraordinary 
theory that the translator of Isaias borrowed phrases from the Book 
of Wisdom. Again, the manner in which the author dwells on 
Egyptian history, idolatry, &c., makes it highly probable that he was 
an Alexandrian Jew. Mr. Deane rightly rejects the theory that this 
Alexandrian Jew was Philo. 

As to the second point, Mr. Deane has done excellent service in 
showing that, while the language is Greek, while the author was 
acquainted with the Greek philosophy, he was in heart a true Israelite, 
Hebrew in religion and in ideas, though Greek in language. It was 
the fashion, down to our own day, to exaggerate the influence of the 
Alexandrian philosophy on the ideas of this wonderful book. No doubt 
we find mention made of the four cardinal virtues, and philosophical 
phrases (iAn dpopdoc, mpdvowa, rvevpa voepdv) occur here and there. 
But the doctrine of immortality is not drawn from heathen but from 
Jewish sources. It is that hope of immortality expressed by the 
Psalmist and in Job which shines forth more clearly and fully in 
Wisdom. For there is no philosophical argument to prove that 
soul is simple and therefore incorruptible. ‘To know thy strength 
is the root. of immortality” (xv. 3). The book throughout is a 
commentary on the words of the Psalm xvii. 14* “(Deliver my 
soul) from men with thy hand, from men of this world who have 
their portion in this life: thou fillest their belly with hid treasure ; 
‘they are satisfied with sons; they leave their abundance to their 
children. I (ani in emphatic contrast) through justice will behold 
thy face: when I awake, I will be satisfied with thy likeness.” 
Similarly, the teaching on the personal Adyoc is but a development 
of Prov. viii. But of course there is a marked advance on the 
Hebrew books of the Bible. Not only in theology (notice, besides the 
instances given, the use of “ faith,” “ hope,” and especially of ayarn) 
but in moral teaching we feel that we are on the threshold of the 
New Testament. The marked separation between duties to brother 





* For the sake of convenience we follow throughout the numeration of 
the Hebrew text from which we translate. 
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Israelites and strangers more or less incorporated into the national life 
on the one hand and to foreigners on the other gives place toa belief 
in God’s mercy and love to all. ‘Thou sparest all because they are 
thine, O Lord, thou lover of souls.” Here again we find the germ of 
the teaching of Wisdom in the prophets (see the touching words 
addressed to Edom, Jer. xlix. 11—“ Leave thy orphans, and I will 
keep them alive; and thy widows, let them hope on me.”) But the 
doctrine of God’s care for all is taught in Wisdom far more persistently 
and emphatically than in the earlier books of the Old Testament. In 
short, we find in the Book of Wisdom Hebrew religion in its purity ; 
Hebrew religion holding its own against Greek culture; but also 
Hebrew religion in its latest and most perfect phase, ‘“‘ growing more 
and more to that perfect day” which was soon to be revealed by 
Christ. “ Here,” says Ewald, who with his accustomed insight has 
seized the characteristic thoughts, and nobly vindicated the lofty 
merits, of the book, ‘‘ here, in the nervous gnomic style and in the 
depth of view, we can already almost feel S. John ; in the idea formed 
of heathenism, we almost feel St. Paul present; just as, often, we feel 
the first warm breath of spring before spring is really come” (‘‘ Ge- 
schichte des Volkes Israel,” iv. 454). 

We pass on to the third and last point, on which we differ, and 
must needs differ, from Mr. Deane. We mean the canonicity of 
Wisdom. A Catholic occupies a position on this matter which is abso- 
lutely unassailable. Human reason may of course decide that a book 
is good and useful, but an infallible authority is required to decide 
that a book is inspired. Now, this infallible authority is just what the 
Catholic pleads. He appeals to the Councils of Florence and Trent, 
where the Canon of Scripture was settled. Let us see what objections 
may be alleged against this decision. 

No doubt human reason may argue that the Book of Wisdom can- 
not be inspired, because it contains doctrine admitted to be false. This 
ground, however, Mr. Deane, if we understand him rightly, does not 
take, or, at all events, does not take confidently. The most plausible 
thing which can be said against the book is that it teaches in viii. 20 
the pre-existence of souls. But even here Mr. Deane very candidly 
allows that another interpretation is possible, so that we need not dwell 
on this kind of argument. We may remark, moreover, that a Pro- 
testant is bound to weigh fairly the historical and theological difficulties 
in the books of the Old Testament which he accepts as canonical. If 
the Book of Wisdom seems at first sight to teach the pre-existence of 
souls, so do certain passages in the Hebrew Bible seem at first sight to 
lay it down that death is followed by a state, not indeed of absolute 
annihilation, but of shadowy existence, without thought, speech, or 
remembrance of things human or divine. Ps. vi 6, xxx. 10, Ixxxviii. 
11, exv. 17 surely should suffice to teach the orthodox Protestant 
caution in urging a theological difficulty (for there is really only one) 
- against the Book of Wisdom. 

There is, however, another kind of argument which may be urged, 
and is urged by Mr. Deane. It may be said the Council of Florence 
had no right to invent new doctrines, or to make arbitrary changes in 
the Canon; nor will any Catholic deny that this principle is just. 
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Further, we do not dream of contesting the fact that there were 
doubts in the Church of the fourth century about the canonicity of 
the deutero-canonical books of the Old Testament. We are not 
disposed to explain S. Jerome’s words by explaining them away. 
Nor do we deny that S. Cyril of Jerusalem, S, Athanasius, S. 
Gregory Nazianzen, AmpLilochius, the Council of Laodicea (between 
343 and 381), agree in excluding nearly all the deutero-canonical 
books of the Old Testament from the canon. But then the 
authority of seven books in the New Testament, and of Esther 
in the Old, was also regarded at one time as doubtful within 
the Catholic Church, and settled at last and finally by conciliar 
authority. No Protestant then, who, like Mr. Deane, accepts the 
whole of the New Testament, can logically set Wisdom aside 
because Fathers and Doctors have doubted its claims to inspiration. 
In this same fourth century the Council of Hippo (anno 398), 
Innocent in his letter to Exsuperius of Toulouse, approved the 
present Catholic Canon. Many great Fathers of that age follow 
the same line, and it deserves especial notice that just as we go 
further from the fourth century, and nearer to the time of the Apostles, 
the testimonies become stronger. Tertullian (Praescript. 7, Scorp. 8), 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iv. 25, &c), Irenaeus (iv. 5. 2, v. 26. 3) 
quote the deutero-canonical books as Scriptures. Julius Africanus, 
so far as we are aware, is the only Ante-Nicene authority on the 
other side, and he failed to persuade Origen. True, these books are 
not quoted as Scripture by Christ or His Apostles. But no more are 
Judges, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Esdras, or Nehemias. Thus the Tri- 
dentine definition is in perfect conformity with the earliest Christian 
tradition, and with the greater weight of authority in all ages. 

But does not the Council of Trent oppose early and authentic 
Jewish tradition? We answer confidently in the negative. The 
tradition in the Pirke Avoth that Esdras closed the Canon contains 
details obviously fabulous, and even the main fact rests on no historical 
basis. Probably the present Hebrew Canon was generally received by 
the Palestinian Jews in the time of Josephus, who reckons the books 
of the Bible as twenty-two, while the lists of Melito and Origen nearly 
answer to that of the Hebrew Bible. But the Hellenistic Jews, 
whether or not they had another and a definite Canon of their own, at 
all events did not look on the present Hebrew Canon as perfect and 
complete. It cannot have been without some reason that they placed 
Wisdom, &c., in the same volume, viz., the Septuagint, with Job and the 
Psalms. We cannot do better than give the judgment of Dr. Westcott 
(Art. “Canon” in Smith’s Dictionary.) The deutero-canonical books, 
he writes, ‘‘ were reckoned in the sum of their religious literature and 
placed on an equal footing with the Hagiographa (i.¢. with Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Job, &c.) in common esteem.” It is certain, too, that the number 
of books in the Canon was not abs»lutely fixed even among the Jews of 
Palestine till long after Christ’s time. The school of Shammai denied 
the canonicity of Ecclesiastes, and in a Jewish council held about the 
year 90 a.p. the canonicity both of Ecclesiastes and Canticles was 
freely discussed and finally settled in the affirmative (for references, 
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see Delitzsch on Canticles, p.14; on Ecclesiastes, p.196). Surely it is 
absurd for a Christian divine to dismiss the infallible decision of the 
Church and virtually attribute infallibility to the Jews, after they had 
become the bitterest enemies of the Christian name. 

We have referred more than once to Dr. Westcott, and we 
must do so another time before we have done. If Mr. Deane 
will turn to that great scholar’s article on the Vulgate in Smith’s 
Dictionary, he will find that the Vulgate has never been placed 
by the Church on a level with the original texts, nor are Catholics 
required to believe that the Vulgate is correct in every jot and 
tittle. Even were it so, it would be very unworthy of Mr. Deane 
to seize, as he does, on a difference of opinion between two Catholic 
scholars as to the true reading of the Vulgate in xv. 14 and ask, 
“Which is the Word of God for Roman Catholics?” Mr. Deane, 
like ourselves, believes that the Greek Testament is the Word of God. 
What would he think of an adversary who pointed to one of the many 
verses in which it is impossible to be certain about the original reading 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ But which is the Word of God for Christians?” 
The answer which will serve for him will serve for us. 

But we are very far from looking on an author who has made such 
an important contribution to the study of the Bible and of theology 
as an adversary, and we prefer to close this notice with a sincere 
expression of gratitude and of respect. We hope that the next edition 
will have a better index, though persons like ourselves, who spend a 
good deal of time over German commentaries, will rejoice in the fact 
that there is any index at all. W. E. Avpis. 


Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum recentiorum. Collectio Lacensis 
Auctoribus Presbyteris S.J. e domo B. M. V. sine labe Concepte ad 
Lacum. Tomus VI. Acta et Decreta s, Conciliorum, quae ab 
Episcopis Italiae, Americae Meridionalis et Asiae celebrata sunt. 
Friburgi: Herder. 1882. 


Fetes an interval of only three years F. Schneemann, 8.J., 
presents us with the sixth volume of the Collection of recent 
Provincial Councils, which for accuracy and completeness have earned 
the praise of Catholic divines everywhere. The present volume is 
framed on the same principles as the previous ones; and the indices 
contain the key introducing the student to an easy and full use of the 
riches here heaped up. But there is one striking difference between 
the present and the other volumes: the present represents the Church 
in all parts of the globe. Hence we see the Fathers of the Church 
convened in councils from New Granada to Spain, from Italy to 
Russia, from Asia Minor to China. It would be impossible to go over 
the whole of the synods and their decrees gathered by the learned 
editor from so many parts of the world, and principally from the 
Roman archives. Suffice it to name a few points claiming special 
attention. 

Italy is conspicuous by her numerous provincial councils celebrated 
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since 1850. They owed their existence chiefly to Pius IX., who on 
his return from exile called on the prelates of Italy to meet in synods, 
the better to face the dangers threatening the Church from the 
revolution and the secret societies. In response to this desire a large 
number of Italian provincial synods were held. The bishops of 
Lombardy twice met in Milan in 1849 the bishops of Tuscany, 
Umbria, and others met in Pisa, Loretto, and Spoleto, A prominent place 
is held by the councils of Ravenna and Urbino. Besides these, 
our volume contains the Acts of the so-called synods of the Catholic 
bishops gathered in Rome from all parts of the world round Pius IX. 
in 1854, 1862, and 1867. The perusal of the speeches and encyclicals 
of Pius IX. is especially interesting. Not less than three councils of 
South America appear here. The Fathers of the province of Quito 
assembled in 1863, and again in 1869. Very instructive indeed is 
their “ Regula consulta sive statuta a prima Quitensi provinciali Synodo 
pro cathedralibus ecclesiis Aequatorianis confecta,” as it affords the 
most exhaustive and accurate collection of rules for performing divine 
office by cathedral and collegiate chapters. A provincial council of 
great importance was held July 5, 1858, in New Granada. Its decrees 
testify to the learning and zeal of the American prelates. 

Certain supplements to the preceding volumes of the Acta now 
follow. No less then two synods for the union of the Ruthenians, and 
seven for the union of the Wallachians, to the Catholic Church, are in- 
serted. Owing to the indefatigable zeal and activity of F. Paul Baranyi, 
S.J., and the piety and justice of Emperor Leopold I., the Wallachians 
came back to Catholic unity about the end of the seventeenth century. A 
very weighty supplement to the second volume is given in the ‘Giornale, 
ossia memorie relative al Concilio nazionale convocato in Parigi colla 
circolare dell’ Imperatore e Ré Napoleone, 25 Aprile, 1811,” by Albert 
Rossetti, secretary to Bishop Peruzzi, who assisted at the deliberations 
of the council. Although the author treats too favourably those 
prelates who sided with the Emperor, the “ Memorie” may be consulted 
advantageously, as describing the rash policy of Napoleon, and the 
reluctance of the prelates to oppose Pius VII. Monsignor Codronchi, 
whilst reading the imperial message in Italian before the Fathers, 
began to sigh and totremble (page 1005). It was that famous message 
in which Napoleon urged on the council the necessity of providing, 
within three months, pastors for the vacant sees without the concurrence 
of the Pope, and of deposing the Vicars Apostolic. 

Asia is represented by several councils. Mgr. Spaccapietra, Arch- 
bishop of Smyrna, convened the prelates of his province in 1869. 
Another important diocesan synod was held as early as 1803 by the 
Vicar Apostolic of Sut-Scheu-Fu, China. It lays down several rules 
for the missionary priests ; treating of mixed marriages, of those 
heathen customs into which Christians may easily fall back, and of 
catechists. Another synod (synodus Pudicheriana), held in 1844, is 
concerned with the ccinelentind affairs at Madura. Let me, lastly, call 
attention to two important Propaganda documents gathered by F. 
Schneemann from the archives of that Congregation :—1. “ Litterae 
Encyclicae Vicariis Apostolicis Indiarum Orientalium missae post 
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examen visitationis,” and—2. “ Instructio. §. C. de Prop. Fide circa 
modum servandum in informatione, quae occasione novorum episcopa- 
tuum exhibenda est.” 

The present volume exhibits in striking lines the wonderful operation 
of the Catholic Church throughout the world; showing her to be in our 
century what she has ever been, the champion of freedom, the fosterer 
of the poor, and the stronghold of Christianity. 


Introductio in Sacram Scripturam ad usum Scholarum Pont. Semi- 
narii Rom. et Collegii Urbani de Prop. Fide. Auctore, 
Usatpo Usatpr, Presbytero Romano, SS. Liter. Professore. 
Vol. IIL, IJntroductio Exegetica. Rome: Ex Typographia 
Polyglotta S.C. de Propaganda Fide. 1881. 

E have already expressed the highest opinion of this work, and 

we have only to congratulate the author on its completion. The 

third volume is worthy of those which preceded it, and forms the 
fitting conclusion to a work which is at once most thorough and com- 
prehensive. Such a work is both an evidence of the great learning of 
the Professor and a testimony to the high standard of Scriptural study 
which is maintained in Rome. We wish that Dr. Wordsworth and 
others, who speak of the neglect of Scriptural studies in the Catholic 

Church, could see this work by a Roman Professor, and be forced to 

acknowledge that in Protestant seminaries they have no text-book to 

equal it. One great advantage of the present work lies in its being 
recent. Whilst the learned author preserves all that is most valuable 
in older treatises, he avails himself of the latest infurmation and the 
newest discoveries. He thus brings his book up to date; and in this 
age of study and exploration this is no easy matter. A glance at the 
notes of the present volume will convince any one of the wide range 
of the author’s reading. No book bearing on Scriptural science seems 
to have been unread, no successful exploration unrecorded. He tells 
his readers about the Revision of the Authorised Version, and quotes 
the publications of the American Committee. He seeks to initiate his 
scholars into the mysteries of Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Assyrian 
cuneiform inscription. M. Guérin’s finding of Josue’s tomb in Khirbet- 

Tibneh is related; nor is the Marquess of Bute’s visit to the Cave of 

Machpelah, in 1865, left unnoticed. It is surely an immense advantage 

to Catholic students to have laid before them a mass of information on 

all Scriptural matters, drawn from the most varied sources, and to 
have it assimilated, set in order, and attested by a Professor in the 

College of the Propaganda. 

The greater part of the volume before us is taken up with the dis- 
cussion of the various meanings of the sacred Scripture, and the true 
method of determining that meaning in each particular case. Nor 
does the Professor content himself with abstract rules; but, selecting 
two passages, one out of the Old Testament (Psalm xxi.) and the other 
out of the New (Canticle of Zachary), he gives an example of the 
fullest and clearest exegesis. One very satisfactory characteristic of the 
reverend Professor’s treatment, is the honesty with which he faces 
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difficulties, and the thoroughness with which he goes into every ques- 
tion. As an instance, we might point to his discussion of the question, 
Whether in Scripture there can be more than one literal sense in the 
same verse. On the reconciliation of Scripture and science—after 
quoting from S. 'Thomas the golden rule of maintaining the truth of 
Scripture, and yet, as the Scripture may be differently expounded, 
not upholding an interpretation clearly mistaken, thus bringing 
Scripture into discredit, and shutting the door of belief—“ This rule,” 
he adds, “should, in the present state of natural science and men’s 
minds, never be disregarded by interpreters” (p. 246). In another 
place, speaking of the danger of allegorizing over-much, he tells the 
story of S. Jerome’s youthiul effort on the Prophet Abdias, and his 
subsequent confusion, when in his old age a youthful admirer brought it 
again to his recollection. ‘‘ Something of the same sort,” our author 
adds, ‘‘befell S. Augustine in his explanation of the Book of Genesis, 
which he had at first explained allegorically, alarmed by the difficulties 
which beset the literal and historical sense, as he himself narrates in 
his ‘ Retractations,’”” Another instance of 5. Augustine’s recourse to 
mystical interpretation, when the literal sense seemed to him to offer 
a natural or moral difficulty, is pointed out by Trench, in reference to 
our Lord’s anointing at Bethany. ‘No sober person,” 8S. Augustine 
said, “‘ can believe that our Lord really had His feet anointed by a 
woman with precious ointment, as luxurious and wicked men are 
wont to do at feasts,—the like of which we detest.”* Our Professor 
gives an explanation of this peculiarity by saying, “That in Scriptural 
studies §. Augustine had to dispense with many helps, the use and 
necessity of which he himself often confessed; for he did not know 
Hebrew, Greek he knew but slightly, and of Hebrew antiquities he had 
no great store of knowledge. Hence it is that he is often at a loss in 
expounding the literal sense, sometimes indulging in a play upon 
words, but most frequently having recourse to mystical interpretations” 
(p. 405). 

Another part of this volume contains a compendium, or “adumbratio” 
as the author modestly calls it, of Biblical archeology. Students will 
find this most interesting, because it is not merely dry knowledge about 
places, customs, c., but it abounds in useful allusions and explanations 
of countless Scriptural difficulties. Nor must we omit to mention the 
very useful maps with which this volume is furnished. Though not 
very beautiful in appearance, they are thoroughly useful, and supply 
all that a student wants. So great is the excellence of this work that 
we have examined it somewhat closely, and sought for something to 
find fault with. The only thing worth mentioning is, perhaps, a ques- 
tion with regard to the authorship of the “Glossa Ordinaria.” Our 
author, following the current opinion, attributes it to Walafrid Strabo, 
who compiled it, in the ninth century, out of SS. Jerome, Augustine, 
Gregory, and others. This question, though very unimportant in 
itself, was made much of in the Porson and Travis controversy, and 





* Trench, “ Sermon on the Mount,” p. 55. 
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it was proved that much of the “Glossa Ordinaria” was added after 
the ninth century. 

In this volume, also, the learned Professor treats of the question of 
reading the Bible in the vernacular. He proves that the Church has 
never absolutely or universally forbidden such reading to the faithful ; 
but only, according to circumstances of time and place, imposed re- 
strictions for the good of the faithful themselves. And he shows, too, 
that whatever restrictions there may have been in the past, there are 
none in the present discipline of the Catholic Church. As this is a 
point on which our Protestant critics are somewhat incredulous, it will 
be well to quote the Roman Professor's own words :— 


Tn regard to the present discipline of the Church, we boldly declare that 
none of the faithful can be prevented from reading the sacred Scriptures in 
their own tongue, even without special leave of Bishop or Inquisitor, provided 
only that certain conditions are observed—viz., that the version is the work of 
a Catholic author, that it is approved by the Holy See or the Ordinary, and 
that orthodox notes are appended thereto (p. 485). 


We may add that the volume which contains this sentence has the 
approbation of the Theological Censor and the imprimatur of Pontifical 
authority. After this we hope that we shall hear no more of the 
old Protestant tradition about Catholics being forbidden to read the 
Bible. 


The Granville History Readers. No.2. History of England, from the 
Roman Period to the Wars of the Roses. Edited by Tuomas T. 
Livesey. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


The Granville Series. Reading Book. Second Standard. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1882. 


Her Readers are being issued now by many firms to meet 
|. the wants of Government schools. We are glad that Messrs. 
Burns & Oates are bringing outa series, of which the above is adapted 
to Standard IV., that can safely be used in Catholic schools, and we 
confidently recommend them to the attention of school-managers. 
This volume comes nearer to our idea of what a child’s history ought 
to be than many books of the kind. It contains, indeed, some lists of 
kings, genealogical tables, and a chronological one at the end, and so 
may be kept by the child as a useful reading book in after years; but the 
body of the book is made up of interesting and picturesque ‘‘ pieces,” each 
dealing with an event or period, and each forming a complete reading 
lesson, The style is interesting, and the lesson confined, very judiciously, 
to that view of the subject which boys and girls can appreciate. If 
the Granville Readers keep up to the excellence of this one, they 
will do much towards making the study of history in schools what 
it ought to be—a pleasant and easy task. Both editor and publishers 
deserve the thanks alike of teacher and pupil. Of course, Catholic 
schools may use them with the double happy result of satisfying 
examinational requirements and of giving into their children’s hands 
a text free from anything in bad form Apropos of their Faith and its 
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practices. The book is well illustrated—the frequent pictures being of 
excellent execution, and such as children will enjoy and remember. 
Finally, we may note among the good qualities here apparent, that 
the editor has had the happy thought to intersperse the prose lessons 
with an occasional historical ballad or poem of a kind sure to stamp 
itself on the young imagination. Thus, e.g., what boy would not find 
positive pleasure in learning such pieces of verse as ‘‘The Burial of 
William the Conqueror,” or the still more graphic and touching lines 
on “The Death of Richard I.”—and having once learned them, would 
ever forget either the words or the lesson they convey? 

Very good taste has also presided over the selection of pieces in 
the “ Reading Book” for Standard II. in the same series. The little 
poems are here also a very good feature, and the printing, illustra- 
tions, and general get up are excellent. 





Out in the Cold World. By M.F.S. London: R. Washbourne. 
1882. 


R. WASHBOURNE has here given another very welcome 
addition to his long list of good light literature. It is a very 
simple story, without any sensationalism—or what is nearly as bad, senti- 
mentalism—but with enough of incident and contretemps to keep its hold 
on us from the very first. We can warmly commend it to those who 
are on the look-out for an interesting Catholic tale for the young. It 
will be specially acceptable to girls; being the story of two young girls, 
quite unlike in character and training, who are thrown “out in the 
cold world,” to do for themselves. There is nothing in the book that 
even approaches to being objectionable for the youngest and most de- 
licate-minded girl; there is not even a lover—but yet the tale excites 
healthy interest in its persone and their fortunes. The lesson their 
lives teach is excellent; at the same time there is no preaching up of 
the moral, no sermonizing of any kind; it is a lively, well-told tale, and 
the morai is acted, as it is in real life, most frequently and effectually. 
The contrast between the two heroines—if we may so call them—Ada 
Hilton and Carrie Crosbie, the stability of the one, the impulsiveness 
and shallower heart of the other, the deep earnest religion of the convert 
girl, the neglect of sacraments and prayer by the Catholic daughter 
of a saintly mother, are well brought out, and there is vraisemblance 
to reality most striking in the unlooked-for final life-settlement of 
the two. How they lived, how they sufiered, what they succeeded 
in doing for themselves, what is the moral of their struggle with the 
world—all this we may not tell, thereby spoiling the relish of a 
pleasant little book that we hope will be widely read of both the 
young and the old. For the special benefit of the latter there is 
good-doing, kind old Mrs. Lisle, who pours balm cn both the troubled 
young hearts in turn, and one of those cruel, self-seeking, inhuman 
fathers who startle us from time to time in police reports. The 
latter is the best-drawn character in the book, and if not sketched 
from reality, is excellently conceived and worked out. 
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The Rose of Venice. By S. Curitstorner. London: R. Washbourne. 
1881. 
E are unintentionally late in noticing this stirring tale, which is 
totally different in style and character from the little story just 
before spoken of. This is tragical; the plot is complex and well ela- 
borated, and love—the deep soul-stirring passion of romantic Italians 
of the sixteenth century—is its theme. It is a more ambitious book 
also—in fact, we have read many romances that less deserved the name 
—and though unobjectionable, is entertainment best suited to older 
readers, The story, moreover, is well-told and fascinating, and there 
is a high lesson strongly and clearly suggested in its progress—viz., 
that revenge is bitter to the soul that seeks it, and that no sin, even 
when it is the indulgence of pleasure, can bring happiness to the sinner. 
Style is not the author’s strong point; but the writing is simple, and 
the sense never obscure: he excels in delineation of character and 
artistic grouping. Indeed, his dramatic power is great, and gives pro- 
mise of eyen higher work than this. The story depends for its main 
incident and deepest interest on the despotic cruelty of the Council of 
Ten in Venice, but we are not most interested in Foscarini, the 
victim of that despotism and cruelty. We think the author has 
achieved his greatest successes in the drawing of Marco Centofoglia, 
the man to whom riches with broken vows brought only trial and 
misery; and still more in picturing the career of Rosalia Leoni, the 
beautiful, passionate woman, who could not see the evil of disobeying 
a father whom she loved, and who was led by this her fault into a life 
of deepest crime and misery. Rosalia, a Jewess of that southern clime, 
capable of sweetness, capable of hardest hate; in whom—to use the 
author’s motto from the ‘‘ Bride of Abydos” — 


— the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime, 


seeking revenge by means that only the most reckless woman could 
dare to use, and in the supreme moment of attaining that revenge, 
experiencing a burning regret that only death could obliterate, 
is not, we need scarcely say, ‘‘The Rose of Venice,” but she is 
the most powerfully drawn and the most artistic figure in the well- 
told story bearing that name. Weare not surprised that this book 
has been favourably noticed by the Protestant press; it is a novel that 
may well interest all classes of readers. 


La Doctrine sur la Vierge Marie, ou Marialogie de Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin d’aprés Le Chanoine Fr. Mareort, publiée en Frangais 
avec autorisation, &. Par Mgr. L, C. Bourcuarp. Paris: 
Vives. 1881. 

E called the attention of the clergy to the original German edition 
of this work of Canon Margott in our issue of January, 1880 

(p. 263). We need add nothing of praise in now making known the 

excellent French edition of Mgr. Bourguard. We point it out as the 

“Mois de Marie” for such priests as wish for a sound book, tersely and 
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soberly written, full of solid doctrine on which they may meditate 
and feed devotion to our glorious Queen,—thereafter from their own 
abundance to speak sound and touching words in praise of her to 
their flocks. Remembering that our “ Mariology’—in other words, 
our devotion to the mother of Jesus, our praises, hymns, eulogy—is 
simply the natural outgrowth with the ages of the Catholic doctrine of 
the Incarnation, and that of all the theologians who have treated of 
the Incarnation, none have gone deeper or spoken more soundly than 
the saint of whom “ bene scripsisti de me, Thoma,” was deserved praise, 
we may give a prominent place to a volume in which the various testi- 
monies of that saint concerning the mother of the Incarnate Word are 
brought together, harmonized and explained. Canon Margott’s text 
has lost nothing by its change into French,—but Mgr. Bourguard’s 
name would alone be a sufficient guarantee for this. 

Although abounding in Latin extracts from “the Master”—extracts 
of great use to the theological student—the French text reads on con- 
secutively, and contains in itself, should others than clerics use it, the 
whole substance of both the author and his extracts. And we may 
remark that, for those who read French, and are intellectual enough to 
enjoy some solid reading, even on a spiritual topic, no better book 
could be recommended for their month of May than this. This is 
not the slightest disparagement of more “popular” and’ devotional 
manuals that have their peculiar value and place; but here the intel- 
ligent reader will be delighted to find clearly set forth and argued 
the solid basis of revealed truth, out of which all the devotion 
and tenderness of the Catholic heart to Mary spontaneously grows, and 
by which alone it can be either approved in itself or justified to the 
inquirer. It is but a truism to say that numbers would love her if they 
knew her; few but would love her more, if they knew her better. It 
is an advantage, too, of this French edition, that the language of its 
pious author is throughout eminently devout, filial, loving: hence, 
happily, a book of strict theological reasoning, based on the typical 
representative of the scholastic method, is at the same time so far 
attractive and comparatively easy that in an educated person only 
frivolity could cast it off as dull or hard. 

We shall not enter here on the oft-repeated discussion as to S. Thomas’s 
teaching on the Immaculate Conception: the reader will find as full 
and satisfactory an account of it in these pages as need be desired. 
The plan of the work follows the essential reasoning of S. Thomas: 
Mary is the mother of God—@eoréxos, as they loved to call her 
long before Ephesus—this is the central point of doctrine concerning 
her and a centre from which naturally radiates all our praise of her. 
Who calls her theotokos, says S. John Damascene, “ totum incarnationis 
mysterium astruit.” This point, therefore, is first fully developed and 
established by Canon Margott: from her divine maternity, rightly 
understood, flows her “dignity”—the second chapter of his book; 
her “grace’—a wonderful chapter of knowledge enlightened by 
sanctity; and her ‘“ privileges’"—exemption from sin, from original 
sin, and her perpetual virginity. A final chapter on the Assumption 
completes this brilliant sketch of Marian theology. 
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The Revisers’ English. By G. Wasuineton Moon, F.R.S.L. 
London: Hatchards, 1882. 

HIS book is a collection of letters addressed to the editor of 
Public Upinion shortly after the appearance of the Revised New 
Testament. The author is so well known to fame asa scholar of 
English literature, that his criticisms have a permanent value. His 
judgment upon the Revisers’ English is extremely severe, but it is 
quite justified by the specimens which he gives. The Preface to the 
Revised Version was a provocation to hostile criticisms, whilst the 
version itself afforded but too many opportunities. And of these Mr. 
Washington Moon has not failed to avail himself. To quote one in- 
stance out of many. The Revisers in their Preface say that they 
have been “particularly careful about their pronouns.” Mr. Moon 
examines their version in detail, and shows that the poor pronouns 
have been sadly mixed up, and sometimes with most disastrous 
results, as in 1 Cor. vii. 836, where St. Paul is made to ordain that 
@ man is to marry his own daughter! On the other hand, it may be 
thought that Mr. Washington Moon expects too much from the Revisers’ 
English, and that he judges it by too high a standard. He says in his 
Preface that in the Bible he looks for “perfection of language.” Else- 
where (p. 100) he says that “probably there is not one in ten thousand 
educated Englishmen who thoroughly knows his own language.” Much 
allowance must be made for the Revisers from the fact that they set 
themselves to a most difficult task—to reproduce in English as exactly 
as possible the Greek original. It was hardly possible for them to 
combine minute fidelity to Greek particles with the simplicity of 
idiomatic English. The fact is, they have been over-literal, and have 
sacrificed English idiom to Greek scholarship. They have done just 
the opposite of what King James’s translators did, who took liberties 
with the original for the bettering of their own English. It may be 
urged in reply to critics like Mr. Moon that, as the stream does not 
rise above its source, so the translation cannot be better than the original. 
Why should he demand a perfection of language in translators which 
is not found in the Greek of the New Testament? But what the 
Revisers may most complain of in Mr. Moon’s book is that he has adorned 
it with their photographs. He has not only exposed their violation of 
the laws of the language, but he has set forth the criminals themselves, 

and marked them out as Murderers of the Queen’s English. 





The History of the Religious House of Pluscardyn. By Rev. S. R. 
MacpnaiL, A.M. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, Ferrier. 
1881. 


HE author of this work is very anxious to disclaim any serious pre- 
tension to the name of an antiquarian, but he has produced a 

very readable and interesting book. in a volume of 285 pages he has 
reproduced some beautifully written charters, seals, ground plans, and 
lithographic sketches of the old monastery and its neighbourhood. 
The book is a little unequal in the material chosen and in the topics 
discussed. The latter half of the work, dealing with the history of 
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Pluscardyn from the date of the dissolution of the Priory until our 
own times, has rather a suspicious air of padding about it, local history 
and gossip being largely laid under contribution. A work of this 
kind, hailing from the north of the Tweed, will, as a matter of course, 
contain an occasional gird at the Catholic Church ; but we are bound 
to say that such remarks are tempered with a considerateness to 
which we are hardly accustomed in such a quarter. 

In his opening chapters the writer has attempted, rather boldly, to 
treat of the practices of medizval monasticism, and it is inevitable that 
he should fall into some rather laughable mistakes. In one place he 
speaks of the scapular as the “sleeveless tunic which sat close to the 
skin.” In describing the monks about to enter choir: “ All their 
hands,” he says, “are by their sides, and slowly and with dignity they 
march forward, chanting loudly but with much precision.” 

But it is not our intention to deal flippantly with a book which has 
cost its author years of patient study and research. It is, on the 
contrary, delightful to note the devotion and love which he has devoted 
to every little detail of his history, and that, too, on a subject which we 
could scarcely expect to prove so attractive to one outside the pale of 
the Catholic Church. 


Commentarius in Evangelium S. Joannis, quem in usum prelectionum 
scripsit P. Josepuus Cor.uy, S.J. KEditio altera. Gandavi: 
Poelman. 

ATHER CORLUY having been induced to publish the lessons he 
ia gave on S. John’s Gospel as Professor of Sacred Scriptures in 
the Society’s College at Louvain, the first edition of his work was ex- 
hausted in a year. This fact alone tells of its supplying a need. And 
we can confidently recommend this new and enlarged edition, not only 
to students, for whose special behoof it was written, but also to the 
clergy, and particularly to hard-worked priests who want a brief but 
sufficient commentary for pulpit purposes. ‘There can be no doubt 
that any one possessing this small treatise on S. John, and such another 
similar volume, for example, Prof. Van Steenkiste’s excellent Preacher’s 
Commentary on S. Matthew, would absolutely need no other exe- 
getical help for sound treatment of the Sunday Gospels throughout the 
year. Both the works, too, are recent, and give prominence to the 
questions and difficulties of present interest ; the opinions of recent 
writers, whether for or against sound doctrine, are dealt with. 

Reverting to Father Corluy’s volume, we may remark that although 
it be not designed, except secondarily, for the preacher's use, yet we 
prefer for sermon purposes its plan and style of treatment to those of 

Steenkiste’s book. There is, here, method, unbroken order, great 

clearness of statement, arguments pithily put, conflicting opinions 

lucidly set forth, and from time to time a most useful “scholion dog- 
maticum” is inserted, in which the dogmatic value of a preceding chap- 
ter or portion is indicated to the student of theology. Every chapter of 

S. John’s Gospel has one chapter of the volume devoted to its eluci- 

dation, preceded by an “argument” of its contents, and generally 
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ending with a “‘paraphrasis exegetica.” Whenever any point of special 
import or difficulty occurs, a “dissertatio” is devoted to its more 
lengthened treatment; thus, we have very interesting and useful dis 
cussions on “the doctrine of the logos in S. John,” on the ‘ Angel at 
the pool of Bethesda,” on the “ authenticity of John vii. 53 to viii. 11,” 
on ‘‘the three women” of chapter xi., on “the Brethren of our Lord,” 
and on several other important points, Wherever we have tested 
this volume on any obscure or difficult places of S. John’s Gospel the 
result has been highly satisfactory. It is Father Corluy’s rule—and he 
defends it in his preface—wherever there are questions of opinion 
merely, to give with all the clearness he possibly can the main argu- 
ments depended on by the patrons of each opinion, and then to leave 
each one to be swayed to whatever side appears to him the soundest : 
“sunt enim humana ingenia ita attemperata, ut aliis alia argumenta 
magis vel minus arrideant.” 

As an example of the dissertations we may take the one 
“de fratribus Domini :” here the first opinion set forth is that 
of the fratres yermani—inveighed against by S. Jerome, condemned 
by the Church. The arguments of Helvidius are stated and replied 
to, and the “ restoration” of this opinion by Renan in his “ Vie 
de Jésus” is dealt with. The next opinion discussed is that of 
Origen, Eusebius, Hilary, &c., that they were the sons of S. Joseph 
by a former marriage, against the common opinion of Catholics. Two 
further opinions, that they were cognati, being the sons of Cleophas, 
the brother of S. Joseph, and that they were some other cognati 
merely, are given, with the reasons pro and con. Then, lastly, is dis- 
cussed, in a similar manner, but at greater length, the question as to 
whether the brethren of Jesus, James, Simon, and Judas, were apostles. 
If we remember that Father Corluy is not only a scholar and theologian, 
but a Hebraist and a good Oriental scholar, we shall be better under- 
stood when we speak of the thoroughness of his textual and exegetical 
discussions. Nothing can well be more satisfactory than the manner 
in which the famous words of Jesus, “ quid mihi et tibi est mulier ?” 
(Jo. ii. 4) are here discussed: their interpretation and the various 
opinions as to their significance. When we add that the prolego- 
mena of this volume discuss the authenticity of the fourth gospel, its 
scope, the time and place of its writing, its completeness, &c., we shall 
have sufficiently intimated what the student may look for in its 
pages: we feel confident that actual reference to them will not bring 
disappointment. 


The Occult World. By A. P. Sixnetr. London: Triibner & Co, 
1881. 

HIS is a curious book. When it first reached us we were inclined 

to regard it as asomewhat cumbrous practical joke. But we learn, 

on good authority, that, so far from that, it has been put forward by its 

author in the utmost seriousness. And the author is a grave person- 

age: a journalist of considerable standing, and the editor of one of 
the principal Bombay newspapers. 
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Mr. Sinnett, as it appears, by what he calls “a train of fortunate 
circumstances,” has been brought into intercourse with “ adepts of 
occultism”—persons who inherit from the ancient sages of the East “a 
science which deals not merely with physics, but with the constitution 
and capacities of the inner soul and spirit.” ‘‘ Modern science,” Mr. 
Sinnett continues, by way of explanation, ‘‘ has discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood; occult science understands the circulation of the 
life principle. Modern physiology deals with the body only: occult- 
ism with the soul as well—not as the subject of vague religious 
rhapsodies, but as an actual entity, with properties that can be ex- 
amined in combination with or apart from those of the body” (p. 5). 
This leads one to exclaim, with Strepsiades in the play— 
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But unfortunately these wonders, as further explained by Mr. 
Sinnett, are as misty and impalpable as the Cloud Divinities whose 
choral song so impressed the simple Athenian. Our author tells us 
that it is “‘one thing to deny mankind generally the key which unlocks 
the mystery of occult power, and another to withhold the fact that 
there is a mystery to unlock” (p. 8). Doubtless. But all that Mr. 
Sinnett tells us, as matter of fact, broadly speaking, comes to this : 
that adepts in occultism have, in his presence, “ reproduced, by force 
of their own wills, supplemented by a comprehension of the resources 
of Nature,” ‘‘ some of the most familiar phenomena of spiritualism.” We 
are not concerned to doubt his testimony, for the very simple reason 
that we have ourselves witnessed in the Kast phenomena of the kind 
he mentions, under circumstances where the hypothesis of imposture 
was quite out of the question. But facts are one thing; theories quite 
another, And this is the theory that Mr. Sinnett gives us to account 
for the marvels which he relates :— 


The seemingly magic feats which the adepts in occultism have the power 
to perform are accomplished, I am given to understand, by means of fami- 
liarity with a force in Nature which is referred to in Sanscrit writings as akaz. 
Western science has done much in discovering some of the properties and 
powers of electricity. Occult science, ages before, had done much more in 
discovering the properties and powers of akaz..... Akaz, be it then 
understood, is a force for which we have no name, and in reference 
to which we have no experience to guide us to a conception of its 
nature. One can only grasp at the idea required by conceiving that it is as 
much more potent, subtle, and extraordinary an agent than electricity as 
electricity is superior in subtlety and variegated efficiency to steam. it is 
through Lis acquaintance with the properties of the force that the adept can 
accomplish the physical phenomena which I shall presently be able to show 
are within his reach,besides others of far greater magnificence (pp. 21-26). 


We doubt if Mr. Sinnett will make many converts to a belief in 
akaz. 
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Introduction to the Study of Language: A Critical Survey of the History 
and Methods of Comparative Philology of the Indo-European 
Language. By B. Dersricx. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 
London: Triibner. 1882. 


| N this scholarly and well-arranged little work Herr Delbriick 

mainly aims at facilitating the study of the important series of 
Grammars which Messrs, Breitkopf and Hiirtel, of Leipzig, are publish- 
ing. Or, as he expresses it, his thought was “ to introduce some of his 
countrymen to the study of the Indo-European languages, and to call 
their attention to certain points in the history and present condition 
of this study.” He deprecates any comparison of his short unpreten- 
tious work with the elaborate volumes of Max Miiller, Whitney, and 
Sayce. But certainly his careful and well-weighed opinions may 
fitly be taken into consideration by students of those eminent scholars. 
We may in particular observe that we should like to see Professor 
Sayce’s answer to our author’s views of agglutination. Herr Delbriick’s 
book consists of two parts: the first historical, the second theoretical. 
The first part, perhaps, is the most valuable. Indeed, we agree with 
the translator—who appears to us, by-the-by, to have done his work 
extremely well—that we know of no cther book which gives so clear 
and succinct an account of the rise and development of comparative 
philology in Germany. 


The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 8S. Victor, from the Text of Gautier, 
with Translations into English in the original metres, and short 
Explanatory Notes. By Diasy S. Wrancuam, M.A. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


DAM OF S. VICTOR is perhapson the whole the greatest of 
medieval hymnists, and to such as know how great some of 
those sacred lyrists were this will mean a great deal. In single hymns 
he may have been surpassed, as in the inimitably pathetic Stabat 
Mater of Jacopone, and the austerely sublime Dies Ire of Thomas 
of Celano. But no one has left us such a body of sacred verse through- 
out of so high excellence; no one has succeeded to the same extent in 
combining fulness and exactness of meaning with perfection of form. 
We do not know who has better summed up his characteristic ex- 
cellence than Archbishop Trench in the following passage :— 


His profound acquaintance with the whole circle of the theology of his 
time, and eminently with its exposition of Scripture—the abundant and 
admirable use which he makes of it, delivering as he thus does his poems from 
the merely subjective cast of those, beautiful as they are, of S. Bernard— 
the exquisite art and variety with which for the most part his verse is 
managed and his rhymes disposed—their rich melody multiplying and ever 
deepening at the close—the strength which often he concentrates into a 
line—his skill in conducting a narration—and most of all the evident nearness 
of all things which he celebrates to his own heart of hearts—all these, and 
other excellences render him, as far as my judgment goes, the foremost among 
the sacred Latin poets of the Middle Ages. 
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This eulogy is no less discriminating than warm, as indeed might have 
been expected from so accomplished and sympathetic a critic. By the 
men of his own generation, we may observe in passing, Adam, like his 
illustrious victorious brethren, Hugh and Richard, was reckoned, if we 
may so speak, an uncanonized Saint. Thus does William of S. Lo 
write of them :— 


Hi tres canonici, licet absint canonizati 
Mente pia dici, possunt tamen esse beati. 


Such is the “medieval classic” whom Mr. Wrangham introduces 
to the English public in these three beautifully printed volumes. The 
Latin text is taken from M. Gautier’s edition, published in Paris, in 
1858-9, and founded chiefly upon the MSS. rescued from destruction 
when the Abbey of $8. Victor was sacked nearly a century ago by the 
children of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, and preserved in what is 
now known as the National Library of France. In the translation Mr. 
Wrangham has aimed at being before all things literal. A verse trans- 
lation, he thinks, should keep to the metre of the original, and, while 
changing its language, preserve, as far as possible, its meaning. And 
in another place he expresses thus the principle which has guided 
him :— 


I have looked at the duty of a translator as analogous to that of an engraver, 
and felt that, the poet being a “ word-painéer,” the translator must be a “ word= 
engraver ;” in other words, that to be successful, he must reproduce faithfully, 
as a whole and in detail, what he sets himself to copy. A so-called transla- 
tion, which is stripped at the taste of the translator not only of the /orm of the 
original—viz., its metre, but more or Jess also of the thoughts and expressions 
with which that form is clothed, appears to me to fail to be what it professes 
to be, just in proportion as these defects, if I may venture to call them so, 
appear in it. It may be a very beautiful piece of poetry in itself—and it very 
often is so—but a ¢ranslation, i.e., transferring of a given original from one 
language into another it can scarcely be. If [ were to take the picture of a 
beautiful boy, with curling locks and “ fair and of a ruddy countenance,” and 
draw another, as fancy led me, of that same boy in later life, bronzed in the 
battle of life, of stalwart form and with flowing beard; though I might keep 
the shapely features of the original face before me constantly, and reproduce 
their outline carefully, no one could say that I had made a copy of the picture 
I had seen. Those who saw the two portraits together might detect that the 
child was the father of the man, but that would be all. They would count 
the two as separate works of art, standing or falling by their own several faults 
or merits, and never dream that the second was intended to reproduce the first. 

And what is true of the copyist would seem to be necessarily still truer of 
the engraver, who has not the help of colours to aid his efforts, as the former 
has, and is compelled therefore to follow most closely his original both in out- 
line and detail, if he would have that original recognizable at all in the sombrer 
hues of his engraving. 

In like manner the translator, so far from needing the originality with which 
some would have him endowed, must be content, I submit, like the engraver, 
to follow his original painfully, line after line, and not be satisfied with his 
work till he has succeeded in so reconstructing it, as to leave no doubt upon 
the mind of the reader of the two works as to theirinteridentity. Ina certain 
sense, no doubt, an engraver should be an artist—that is to say, he should 
have a good eye for proportion, and be well versed in the rules of drawing 
generally ; and in the same sense a translator should be something of a poet, 
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with a good ear for rhythm—the proportion of poetry—and not ignorant of 
the rules of poetical composition. But neither engraver nor translator needs to 
be original, to my mind; for, when his originality comes in at the window, his 
original goes out at the door. 


These are the considerations which, as Mr.Wrangham considers, ought 
to govern translators. We confess that for our own part we think that 
he states them somewhat too broadly. The comparison between 
engraving and translating is not a comparison which, as the phrase is, 
runs onall-fours. Mr. Wrangham hardly appears to appreciate suffi- 
ciently the fact that every language has its inbred character, so to 
speak, or to remember that, unless sufficient allowance be made for 
that by the translator, what was originally very good sense is apt to 
become “‘exceeding good senseless.” Cardinal Newman observes with 
his usual happiness :—‘“‘ The problem almost starts with the assumption 
that something must be sacrificed ; and the chief question is, what is the 
least sacrifice? In a balance of difficulties, one translator will aim at 
being critically correct, and will become obscure, cumbrous, and 
foreign ; another will aim at being English, and will appear deficient 
in scholarship. While grammatical particles are followed out, the 
spirit evaporates; and, while an easy flow of language is secured, new 
ideas are intruded, or the point of the original is lost, or the drift of the 
context impaired.” Still, although we do not go all Mr. Wrangham’s 
length in literalness, we think that his error, if it is an error, is one 
upon the safe side. Half the so-called free translations offered to us 
almost lead us to exclaim with the Frenchman when he was told that 
jour came from dies, “C’est diablement changé en route!” And 
although here and there Mr. Wrangham has, as we think, failed fully 
to seize his author’s meaning, and, in some cases, where he has seized 
it, has somewhat haltingly expressed it, yet on the whole he has 
acquitted himself successtully—and sometimes with much happiness— 
in the task which he has undertaken under such rigorous conditions, 
We give, as a pleasing specimen of his work, his translation of a 
sequence, whichis a beautiful example of the tender devotion to Our 
Lady that so markedly characterized Adam of S. Victor :— 


O Maria, stella maris ! Blessed Mary, Star of Ocean! 
Pietate singularis, Peerless in thy love’s devotion ! 
Pietate oculo T’wards us deign to turn thy gaze; 
Nos digneris intueri, Look on us in loving fashion, 

Ne cuncteris misereri Nor delay to show compassion 
Naufraganti seeculo For a lost and shipwrecked race. 
In hac valle lacrymarum In this vale of tears unceasin 

Nihil dulce, nihil carum, Nought is loved, and nought is pleasing; 
Suspecta sunt omnia ; Allis vague and insecure ; 

Quid hic nobis erit tutum What assurance can be given 

Cum nec ipsa vel virtutum To us of aught here, when even 
Tuta sit victoria. Virtue’s triumph is not sure ! 

Caro nobis adversatur, Here the flesh against us fighteth, 
Mundus carni suffragatur Here the world with it uniteth 


In nostram perniciem ; For our utter overthrow: 
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Hostis instat, nos infestans, 
Nunc se palam manifestans, 
Nunc occultans rabiem. 


Et peccamus et punimur, 
Et diversis irretimur 
Laqueis venantium ; 

O Maria, mater Dei, 

Tu post Deum summa spei, 
Tu dulce refugium. 


Tot et tantis irretiti 
Non valemus his reniti 
Nec vi, nec industria; 
Consolatrix miserorum, 
Suscitatrix mortuorum, 
Mortis rumpe retia. 


Intendentes tuae laudi, — 
Nos attende, nos exaudi, 
Nos a morte libera ; 


Quae post Christum prima sedes, 


Inter Christi cohaeredes 
Christo nos annumera. 


Jesu, mitis et benigne, 
Cujus nomen est insigne, 
Dulce, salutiferum, 
Munus nobis da salutis 
In defecto constitutis 
Plenitudo munerum. 


Pater, Fili, Consolator, 

Unus Deus, unus dator 
Septiformis gratiae, 

Solo nutu pletatis 

Fac nos simplae Trinitatis 
Post spem frui specie! Amen. 


Here the foe is, souls molesting, 
Now his fierce wrath manifesting 
Openly, in secret now. 


We both sin, and we are chastened, 
And around us there are fastened 
Divers toils of hunters here : 
Mary! thou, God’s mother holy, 
After God our hope art solely, 

And our refuge sweet and dear ! 


In such meshes and so many 

Snared, we fail to loosen any 

With our utmost power and pains : 

Do thou, who to mourners givest 
Comfort and the dead revivest, 

Break through death’s entangling chains. 


As to praise thee we endeavour, 
Hearing, listening to us ever, 

From death’s power set us free : 

Thou, whose throne to Christ’s is nighest 
*Mongst Christ’s co-heirs in the highest 
Let us be enrolled by thee! 


Jesu, gracious, and most tender! [dour, 
Thou, Whose name is bright with splen- 
Sweet, and rich in saving-health ! 

Grant to us Thy free salvation, 

And, since marred is Thy creation, 

Thy good gifts in boundless wealth. 


Father, Son, and Soul-reviver! 

The one God, and the one Giver 

Of the sevenfold gifts of grace! 
Triune God! in love be willing, 

That we all past hopes fulfilling, 

May enjoy Thee face to face! Amen. 





The Three Trappers: a Story of Travel and Adventure in the Wilds 


of Canada. 
1882. 


By Acuittes Daunt. 


London: T. Nelson & Sons. 


HE boy-readers of this story of adventure are forewarned, in the 
preface, that modern civilization has in the last few years ad- 

















vanced beyond the possibility of many of the adventures and perils 
encountered by the young heroes in their journey from a trading post 
of the Hudson Bay Company, by flood, forest, and prairie, towards the 
Rocky Mountains and the Bull Pound River. There is no longer 
danger from Blackfeet at the branches of the Saskatchewan. The 
hunter of the present day can be accommodated with a place in a 
comfortable waggon, provided by the guide who undertakes to cater 
for all his wants. Forewarning is also given that the rushing march 
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of a herd of thousands of buffaloes, interminably sweeping over the 
hill and choking the river, is by this time an incident of the past. 


Ceaseless senseless slaughter has at last reduced the once innumerable 
herds of buffaloes to a straggling handful. It is a question if more than 
one herd now exists in the United States. As regards the other game- 
animals mentioned in the story, their numbers are not yet sensibly 
diminished; and probably for many years to come they will tempt the 
sportsman to follow them amid the grim solitudes of plain and mountain. 
Such characters as Jake are, like the beaver and buffalo, becoming scarce, 

but occasionally an original of the type turns up. 


There are some excellent bits of description of the Canadian forests 
by the Saskatchewan and of the mountain country farther west. Old 
Jake will interest boys more than the younger travellers, His capacity 
for what he calls doing a right-down tall night’s work, and for putting 
himself outside of roast buffalo ; and, from life-long habit, his inability 
to sleep without feeling right-down lonesome unless there is “ danger 

o’ some kind about ;” his ingenious modes of slaying a grizzly, shooting 
a big-horn, or escaping from’ an ambush of Indians, make him a 
character whose acquaintance boys willremember. His young Cana- 
dian comrades have some difficulty in persuading him that, though he 
may shoot elk in wanton waste if he will, the shooting of an Indian is 
murder. The element of religious thought comes naturally into this 
discussion on morality and justice between white man and red man; 
and it is rightly not forgotten at the death of one of the trappers. 
But though the old hunter is persuaded out of his murderous frame of 
mind, exclaiming with rough-spoken feeling, “‘ Wal, this beats all ! the 
Lord has done all this for me, an’ 1 find it hard to gev up my evil ways 
for him !’’ he persists in failing to see the evil of “ liftin the ha’r” of his 
dead enemy to prove his claim to a wager of ’*bacca—“ Wal, mister,I don’t 
altogether hold wi’ ye thur; he don’t want his scalp whur he’s a-gwine 
to!” We should have liked to have come upon some glimpse of the 
red man as a friend and not as a treacherous enemy ; and, if the Three 
Trappers are, as it is hinted, going to be the subject of another story 
during their return journey, we hope to see something of the other 
side of the question with regard to these human tribes that are being 
exterminated almost as pitilessly as the buffaloes. In some respects 
the English system of colonization has hardly been a Christian system ; 
at least the interests of Christianity, the thought of human brotherhood, 
and the cause of civilization have not ruled our relations with the 
aborigines of North America. Baron Hiibner and others have written 





, strongly upon this subject, and one cannot even take up even a boys’ 
' book of this kind without seeing it painfully illustrated. The incident 
8 of the burning of the Indians in the “ fire-water” of which they had 
t drunk to excess, is typical of much of their present history ; and some 
. suggestion of this would perfect in an instructive sense stories of travel 
J such as the present one. The book is well got up, and its fiction may 
© teach during holiday hours many facts regarding natural history and 
- North American forest and prairie scenery. 
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La Terre Sainte. Son histoire, ses souvenirs, ses sites, ses monuments. 
Par Vicror Guiérin, Chargé de Missions en Orient, &c. Paris: 
E. Plon et Cie. 1882. 
HIS is an elegantly printed and illustrated quarto volume, 
especially suited for some such purpose as a gift or prize book, 
or as an ornament to the drawing-room ; but worthy also of taking its 
place permanently on the library shelves. Of the admirable illus- 
trations, of which there is a total of more than 300, nearly every 
alternate page being adorned with one, we will only say that they are 
of first-rate execution. As to their fidelity little doubt can be 
entertained; they are the work of artists sent out for the purpose to 
the East. They form a panorama of the Holy Land and afford the 
next best treat to a journey and actual view of the scenes they depict. 
But too frequently highly artistic illustrated books are a mere col- 
lection of pictures held together by a careless or inferior text—here, 
on the contrary, literary and artistic excellence go hand in hand. 

The name alone of M. Victor Guérin, the author of ‘“ La Terre 
Sainte,” would in France be a quite sufficient guarantee of accuracy 
and excellence. He is an old and experienced Orientalist of highest 
repute. The publication by the Imprimerie Nationale of his great 
work “Description géographique, historique et archéologique de la 
Palestine,” extending over some eleven years, and resulting in seven 
large volumes, has placed him among the classical authorities. That 
work, though not M. Guérin’s only one, is doubtless his ‘‘monumentum 
ere perennius,” but it is too large and technical for popular use. In 
the volume under notice we are happily put in possession of a briefer 
and a very readable narrative, written in an easy style, yet solid and 
learned, and founded on the results of the writer’s long experience and 
labours. What gives it a claim to notice here and to its recommen- 
dation to English readers, who can find an abundance of books on the 
Holy Land in their own language, is that it is written in a tone of 
piety and reverence for the Holy Places. M. Guérin is as good and 
fervent a Christian as he is an able archeologist, and his book can be 
safely put into the hands of the young and read by all with not less 
pleasure than profit. There is here none of the cheap scoffing or 
flippant criticism of places, things, or traditions held sacred by us that, 
in varying degree, infects so many of our English books. At the same 
time the volume is what it professes to be, a history and even a 
critical history, and the author’s learning and research and his actual 
experiences are everywhere apparent; he is a teacher from his own 
stores and not merely a compiler of what others have seen and described. 
And, without any effort to moralize or drag in piety, the narrative 
is naturally reverent and religious, and at almost every step light is 
thrown on some passage or incident of the Old or New Testament 
books and new interest given to familiar scenes. 

The first portion of the volume is devoted to the past history and 
present state of Jerusalem—the Holy City and the object of the author’s 
most enthusiastic study. The references to the Jerusalem of to-day 
are much helped by the very excellent folio plan of the city drawn 
the author and embodying the measurements, &c., of Gélis and by 
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Wilson. Everywhere M. Guérin checks his own opinions by those 
of the most recent explorers French and English. The sites of the holy 
places in Jerusalem, it is well known, have of late years been the sub- 
ject of hot discussion—their genuineness being alternately impugned 
and defended. M. Guérin is too scientific to put away indis- 
criminatingly or lightly either the discoveries or the theories of other 
explorers like himself. But the general tone of his mind leads 
naturally to his standing by long established traditions until they are 
opposed by sound argument and certain discovery—doubt merely, or 
conjecture, or even improbability are not enough excuse with him for 
rejecting an identification which cannot be traced back to its beginning 
even in the obscurity of early history. With regard to the authenticity 
of the present Holy Sepulchre and of Golgotha, he maintains it un- 
hesitatingly. He shows that the position of the so-called “second 
wall,” so far from being an argument against the tradition, is for it; 
that wall, as fragments discovered some years ago attest, having 
excluded the whole of the present quarter occupied by the Holy 
Sepulchre. He ridicules Mr. Fergusson’s opinion that the present 
Mosque of Omar is the Church erected over the true site of Our 
Lord’s tomb. 

Jerusalem ‘i l’époque actuelle” having been exhausted by both 
writer and artist, a second division is devoted to Northern Judea, and 
takes us in succession to Bethphage and Bethlehem, to the monastery 
of Saint Saba, to the Dead Sea, Jericho, &c. Next Samaria is 
described, then Lower and Higher Galilee. Finally, there are divisions 
on Damascus, Palmyra, and Baalbec, in the portraiture of which the 
artists seem to surpass themselves. The very interesting description 
of Saint Saba, built sheer on the steep mountain side, and of the caverns 
or monks’ grottoes on the hill sides along the Cedron are rendered 
doubly interesting by reference to the engravings. 

The reverent and Catholic spirit in which M. Guérin treats these tra- 
ditions, with which Judea especially is teeming, may well be studied by 
comparing his description of Bethlehem, for instance, with that in Dr. 
Thomson’s ‘‘ The Land and the Book.’”’ If the comparison be thought 
strange, we can only say that the perusal of “La Terre Sainte,” 
especially for the luminous attraction its author constantly throws 
into Scripture texts and scenes, has reminded us of no other book so 
much as this popular one, to which, however, in respect of scholarship, 
no less than tone, “ La Terre Sainte” is incomparably superior. Let us 
say, as we have mentioned “ The Land and the Bwok,”’ that we should 
very much like to see an edition of “ La Terre Sainte” similarly brought 
out with fewer and smaller engravings at a price that would permit it 
to become a popular book. Although the present artistic volume is 
issued by Messrs. Plon at a marvellously low price, yet it is dearer than 
it would be as we suggest, and is too large to be frequently handled 
by its possessor. What we have already said, however, will suffice to 
show the favourable opinion we have formed of “ La Terre Sainte” as 
it lies before us; we have read it with pleasure and we warml 
recommend it to others. That it is written in French notwithstanding, 
we believe it will find many admiring English readers, 
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Studies in the Life of Christ. By the Rev. A. M. Farrsarry, D.D. 
Second Edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1881. 


Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. By Professor F. Gover. 
Translated by W. H. Lyrrieton, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1881. 


TJ\HESE two volumes have a common purpose of defending the 

reality of the person and history of Jesus Christ against the 
attacks of modern rationalism. Dr. Fairbairn’s well written volume is 
sent forth “in the hope that it may help to make the Person it seeks 
to interpret more real, living, and loveable to the men of to-day.” 
Professor Godet’s is a clear and animated reply to the attacks of 
Réville and the modern critics. In this respect both books have our 
sympathies: there is in both much that is thoughtful, reverent, and 
calculated to gain the results intended by the authors. We need not 
say that they both fail to come up to the requirements of complete 
replies : the writers would perhaps be as zealous against the Catholic 
doctrine and its consequences as they are against rationalism. And 
they both contain unhappy statements. The views of Dr. Fairbairn 
about that Person whom he has engaged to portray are painfully 
indistinct. There is so much consequent looseness of expression that 
first we fancy him to believe It divine and then we come to sentences 
that say plainly It is human. In places he speaks of Jesus as the Son 
of God, but it is difficult to interpret his somewhat rhetorical language 
in another place (pp. 49, 50) in any other sense than that Jesus was 
the true son of Joseph. That the Incarnation is a mystery is nowhere 
hinted : nor that there was any sort of union of two natures. Hence 
we are not surprised to hear him say that Jesus “ was not the only 
child of Mary.” The personality of Jesus was apparently very human 
indeed; ashe grew to manhood he “became as man the conscious 
abode of God.” We have italicized the word that renders it uncer- 
tain whether Dr. Fairbairn shares in Professor Godet’s opinion. The 
latter, in his lecture on “The Divinity of Jesus Christ,” appears at 
first to be going bravely on Catholic lines, until midway we come to 
this :-— 

The Divine manner of being, I must acknowledge, is not compatible 
with our present human manner of existence. But that is precisely the 
reason on account of which Scripture teaches two things: first, that 
Jesus had to lay down His Divine manner of existence—His “form of 
God”—in order to become man; second, that in order to regain His 
Divine condition, a glorious transformation was effected in His humanity 
by means of the ascension (p. 297). 

This passage may indeed be read in two ways, but what the 
Professor means is quickly seen : Jesus was not omniscient, we are 
told; miraculous power He had, but not omnipotence; His love in 
infancy was for those nearest Him, in His youth for His nation, in His 
maturity His heart opened to all men. Explanatory of this we are told 
that the consciouness of His divine life, ‘of His glorious past,” was 
obscured by His incarnation—until at the hour of His baptism “the 
consciousness of His eternal origination and of the personal relation in 
which He stood to God was given to Him.” “Thou art My Son” 
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“revealed Jesus to Himself.” Catholic dogma, we may reflect, has 
nothing for us to accept so difficult as this Platonic pre-existence 
in Our Lord—which, supposing Him personally God; is as 
bad philosophy as could well be excogitated. For want of that 
knowledge and guidance which can only come with the Church’s 
dogmatic teaching on this central mystery of Christianity, we see how 
the best dispositions and the keenest intellect fail to interpret it. It 
would require little effort of logical skill to destroy, and small exercise 
of scepticism to refuse the claims of, the Christ of these two volumes— 
though they may do good in the circle they were written for, where 
they will appeal to pre-existing sentiment. 


A Compendium of Italian History, from the Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Translated from the Italian of Giovanni Bosco, and completed to 
the present time. By J. D. Moretti, LL.D., late H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. London: Longman, Green & Co. 1881. 


GOOD compendium of Italian history in English would be a 

useful book, and an honest translation of Bosco’s history would 

probably supply the want; but Mr. Morell’s adaptation of it is not a 
work that we can welcome. He remarks in his preface :— 

As the author was a very zealous priest of the Catholic Church, man 
sentiments and opinions are found scattered throughout his pages which 
would not be at all in accordance with our English, and especially our 
Protestant, ideas. These I have felt myself justified either in modifying 


or omitting, as the case may be, and have in some instances — the 


place of the omission with explanations of my own. Thus, the chapter on 
the “ Necessity of the Temporal Power of the Pope” has been left out as 
being now virtually an anachronism. 

Naturally, the doubt would not suggest itself to Mr. Morell that 
immediately rises in our minds ; “ might not ‘ our English and Protes- 
tant ideas’ more likely be wrong concerning Italian history, than those 
of the ‘learned Italian priest,’ as Mr. Morell calls him—seeing espe- 
cially that Italy has never been a Protestant country?” Bosco’s History 
ends with the peace of Villafranca in 1859. Mr. Morell continues the 
narrative of events to the deaths of Victor Emmanuel and Pius IX., 
early in 1878, and concludes :— 

King Umberto and Queen Margarita now inhabit the Quirinal, and 
Leo XIII. occupies the place of Pio Nono in the Vatican. ‘Their public 
relations to each other are not changed; but time has softened animosities, 
and Europe is entirely reconciled to the extinction of the temporal power 
of the Papacy. 

Bosco’s History has reached to a fifth edition and is in “‘ extensive use 
as an approved text-book” in the higher schools of Italy : doubtless 
they don’t know their own history as well as we do: hence perhaps 
it is that Italy in particular, and Europe in general, is not “ entirely 
reconciled” to the English sentiment in the above extract. Mr. 
Morell has a perfect right to his opinions, if he got them by honest 
study and they are not mere prejudice: what is unfair and on which 
we pass our protest is his taking a Catholic text-book so widely 
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known as Bosco’s and thus disfiguring it with his additions and 
alterations. Why not have said “ adapted from,” or ‘ based on,” and 
not “translated from,” when no change of type or other indication 
warns us when we have passed from the unadulterated text to the 
‘“‘ English and Protestant ideas”? Is this sentence, for example, in the 
original—in the chapter on Leo X., and apropos of the sale of 
Indulgences for the building of St. Peter’s: “‘ These indulgences pre- 
tended to award a pardon for crimes committed to any one who would 
pay a sufficient sum into the papal treasury to purchase it?” The next 
sentence that we quote 7s from Mr. Morell’s own continuation :— 
“‘ The Pope hurled an excommunication against the authors of the 
spoliation of his dominions, but, as he did not name who these authors 
were, the solemn comedy remained without any effect” (p. 154). 

The translation is made, as regards style and idiom, with great 
skill, as one would expect from an English scholar such as Mr. Morell. 
As aclass book of history, it is, for its sequential and picturesque 
narrative, superior to Mr. Hunt’s, the only other history for schools 
that we know. We have emphasized the exceptions we take to this 
so-called translation of Bosco, from regret that we cannot say a word 
of recommendation of it—must, indeed, say a word of warning. And 
if what we object to should seem to some to be sentiment rather than 
dry fact—though we cannot admit the suggestion—we may remark 
that to us as Catholics that aspect of the history of Italy is to its 
whole as the part of Hamlet is to the play. 


Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls. From the Letters and 
Journals of the late Frank Oates, F.R.G.S. Edited by C. 

G. Oates, B.A. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1881. 
HERE is a pathetic interest attaching to this valuable record 
from the fact of the early death of its subject. Frank Oates was 
an enthusiastic naturalist and an ardent hunter—and there is in this 
volume abundant promise that had he lived he might have been a 
second Waterton. The fragmentary extract from his diary and letters 
show a quick and observant eye, good descriptive powers, and they are 
pervaded by the affection he felt for flower, bird, and beast. After 
his death in Matabele, the boxes of specimens, bottles of reptiles, cases 
of eggs, butterflies, &c., that were brought to England and are here 
chronicled and in many instances beautifully pictured, show what 
excellent work he was capable of. Nearly one third of the volume 
under notice is an appendix in which his contributions to natural 
history are tabulated and described—the ethnology by Professor 
Rolleston, ornithology by Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, herpetology by Dr. 
Albert Giinther, and entomology and botany respectively by Professors 
Westwood and Oliver. The story of Mr. Oates’s wanderings in his 
effort to reach the Zambesi are full of deep interest for the naturalist 
and hunter; the mere pictures of the graceful antelopes, strangely 
woven and shaped birds’-nests, new varieties of birds—odd in shape 
or dazzling in graceful flow of brilliant plumage—inspire a desire to 
see the fairy land of nature whence they came. 
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The editor has been happy in his compilation of a narrative—no easy 
task under the painful circumstances. We cannot follow the story in 
detail: much of it, too, is ground that other travellers have gone 
over of late. It is interesting to note that Mr. Oates contrasts the 
scenery in Natal and the High Veldt of the Transvaal with that of 
Central America. There is here, he says, nothing to be compared with 
America, “I never expect to admire any country so much as I do the 
western world. Perhaps one reason that the North American Indians 
were for savages a superior race was their fine scenery.” He still 
writes in the same tone when in Matabele and among the blue windings 
of the Limpopo. After many unsuccessful efforts and repeated starts 
and disappointments, Frank Oates at last reached the goal of 
his enthusiastic longing: on the last day of 1874 he sighted the 
Victorian falls of the great Zambesi. We have a chromo-lithograph 
from his own water-colour sketch of the falls and their characteristic 
double rainbow; but he left few or no notes towards the end of his 
journey. A few days on his return route for Natal and home he fell 
a victim to African fever, and died at thirty-four years of age. 
Several of his companions were ill of the fever at the same time, but 
one of them, Dr. Bradshaw, buried him in a disused game-trap, a short 
distance from the waggon-road—and there left him in the deep repose 
of a silent almost uninhabited land; the lover of Nature laid to rest in 
the midst of her wilds. 

At Tati, as he works his way northwards to the Zambesi, young 
Oates describes the cheerfulness of the place from the number of 
English waggons, among others, ‘‘ the waggon of Mr. Thomson, on his 
way, with his wife and children, to a missionary meeting at Kuruman.” 
Mr. Oates counted the missionaries whom he met—this Mr. Thomson, 
Mr. Mackenzie, and Mr. Hepburn—among his friends, and evidently 
admires them for their efforts and self-devotion. We may therefore 
take the following expression asa sincere conviction—not a prejudiced 
or hasty judgment. He writes from Bamangwato beyond the Limpopo, 
the station of his great friend Mr. Mackenzie :— 


It seems next to impossible to convert the natives here to Christianity, 
though a good many of them profess it. The worst of it is that when 
they get so far converted as to wear “continuations” they become 
incorrigible thieves and drunkards. I always infinitely prefer the raw 
unconverted heathen for my own use, and every one else that I know 
does the same. I like extremely the three missionaries that I know, and 
believe them to be most excellent conscientious men. They believe the 
chief result of their labours is yet to come, and I hope they may be 
right (p. 156). 





The Coptic Morning Service for the Lords Day. Translated into 
English by Joun Marquess of Bute, K.T. With the Coptic 
original of those parts said aloud. London: Masters. 1882. 

| Ege BUTE, pursuing his liturgical labours, here presents us with 
a small book which is intended to enable English travellers in 

Egypt to follow intelligently the Mass and‘the rest of the Sunday 

morning service of the native Christians. But there is no doubt that 
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the work will be interesting to numbers who never hope to visit 
Egypt. It is enriched with an introduction, with plans of Egyptian 
churches, and with various notes by the translator. It may be added 
that no other work at present existing gives the Liturgy of the Coptic 
Church as actually used now. Readers of Renaudot, Neale, Hammond, 
or Malan will look in their pages in vain for what they find here—a 
transcript, made on the spot, of the living “‘ use” of a body of Christians 
who (in their orthodox as in their heretical portion) may be said to 
have handed down the Alexandrian tradition on the Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist ; that tradition being identical, it need not be added, with 
the doctrine and practice of the Church of Rome. 





Mary Aikenhead : her Life, her Work, and her Friends. Giving the 
History of the Foundation of the Congregation of the Irish Sisters 
of Charity. By S.A. Second edition revised. Dublin: M. H. 
Gilland Son. 1882. 
E were obliged to content ourselves with a mere word of welcome 
to the first edition of this work on its appearance three years 
ago. The fact that it has so soon reached a second edition sufficiently 
suggests that it is a work of merit. We shall be much surprised if we 
do not hear of still further editions; for we have read of late few bio- 
graphies that have charmed us as much, or that have so thoroughly 
inspired and sustained deep interest. The task of writing the life of 
Mary Aikenhead has fallen into good hands; the authoress has an 
attractive style, is fluent—perhaps a trifle too fluent—can be lively, 
solemn, pathetic in turn, as there is need, and knows how to bring in a 
well told story with great effect. Putting aside its primary historical 
purpose, her book is very interesting and not seldom very enter- 
taining. There is in it, indeed, all the elements of a popular book— 
to become this it only needs excision of matters external to its main 
purpose, albeit interesting in themselves. 

Mary Aikenhead was born in Cork in 1787, and died a septuagen- 
arian in Dublin in 1858. She was of Scotch descent on her father’s 
side; her paternal grandfather, David Aikenhead, having resigned 
his commission in the 26th Cameronians to settle in the south of 
Ireland, where he married a Limerick lady. Her own father, also a 
David, was also a Protestant. He was a successful practitioner in Cork, 
and was deeply imbued with the opinion then prevalent among the 
upper classes that to be “ Protestant” meant to be ‘“ respectable.” 
However, he was not proof against the charms of one “ dangerous 
Papist”—compromising, however, even in marriage, with his feelings, 
by stipulating that al/ their children should be brought up Protestants. 
Little Mary, therefore, was baptized in church, and so brought up 
until, when she was fifteen years old, at her own desire she became a 
Catholic. This was very soon after the death of her father, who on 
his deathbed had asked for a priest, and been received into the Church. 
The young child was removed to the cottage of a poor couple on 
Eason’s Hill, a healthy suburb. Here she was nursed by honest Mary 
Rorke, and grew up deeply attached to Mary and to her dear foster- 
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father, Daddy John, as she called him. Some years later, on her 
removal home, and after a few weeks of constrained attendance at 
church—chapel, our readers will know, is the designation of the 
Catholic places in Ireland—her childish preference for the Rosary 
and the chapel seemed to have given place to a completely changed 
sentiment. The following may be quoted, as it indicates amusingly 
enough the state of parties in Cork at the close of last century :— 


Later when she left {the Rorkes) she was obliged to go to Protestant 
Church, and being a quick child she soon saw that Catholics were 
nobodies, spiritually wrong and socially without claim to respectability 
or consideration. One day her grandmother, Mrs. Stackpole, offered her 
a pretty little rosary, remarking that it would help to adorn the doll’s 
house, in which she took such pleasure. But Mary, after a moment’s 
consideration, replied with the most dignified air imaginable, “ No, thank 
you, grandmamma, all my dolls go to church except the kitchen-maid, and 
it is much too good for her.” 


In 1812 Mary Aikenhead bid adieu to Cork and her people, and 
went to York, there to make her preparatory novitiate with the nuns of 
Micklegate Bar Convent. Indue course she returned to Ireland, and 
in her first house in North William Street, Dublin, she received trom 
Rome the authorization of her effort to establish the Order of “ Irish 
Sisters of Charity.” Some years before, Archbishop Murray had formed 
the resolution of trying to establish such an order, and first secured 
Miss Aikenhead as a coadjutor, and then, conquering her humility,named 
her the first superioress and foundress: her journey to York was the 
consequence of her earnest request that she might learn the practices 
of religious life before teaching them to others. Her idea and that of 
the Archbishop was to establish a Sisterhood who should, like -the 
French sisters, be free from enclosure and at liberty to go amongst 
the poor and into schools and hospitals. At one time the project was 
entertained of affiliating the sisterhood with the children of St. Vincent 
de Paul, but there were difficulties neither few nor light, and even- 
tually even the idea of adapting the rules of the Seeurs de Charité was 
abandoned; the new rule being written by a Jesuit Father, and based 
on the Constitutions of St. Ignatius. The times are so far changed 
since then that now the daughters of St. Vincent de Paul, with the 
cornette that it was once feared could never enter these kingdoms in 
safety, are in numbers among us, and in Ireland work side by side 
with Mrs. Aikenhead’s children. 

One characteristic of this biography will please not a few readers 
who are accustomed to complain of many saints’ lives, as leaving aside 
traces of our common nature and presenting only the supernatural 
development, Here the natural side of a holy woman is chiefly dwelt 
on. From youth, when she is lovingly portrayed as a dark-eyed 
child, full of animal spirits and graceful ways, to the closing years of 
her religious life when she was broken down by sickness, all is still 
human, though lit up and consecrated by grace. In the gay Cork of her 
early womanhood, she went about with a very natural enjoyment 
of life and strength—to parties and balls, neglecting nothing during 
the day following them of her bookkeeping and housekeeping duties 
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for her mother, or of her prayers and meditations, or of her most loved 
visits to the sick and stricken in their poor homes. As the great 
and much-looked-up-to Mrs, Aikenhead of her latter days, she was 
still the woman with a fine sense and enjoyment of humour, the first to 
laugh—no eye so bright as hers—fond of Sir Walter Scott and an odd 
novel, as the writer is not afraid to tell us. But so charitable and 
zealous, and yet sensible, clear-headed, and shrewd, that one of her 
admirers fitly said of her, ‘ She has a heart as big as the Rotunda 
and a head to match.” 

Fourteen years after her departure from Cork, where she had been 
so widely and well known—she returned to it with the reputation gone 
before her of Foundress and General Superior of a great Order. Many 
longed to see her face again, but one, old John Rorke, in whose cottage 
her cradle had been rocked, determined to get the first greeting, and 
waited for her arrival at the Bishop’s hall door. 


When the carriage drew up, and the hall door opened, the first thin 
she saw on alighting was the face of her childhood’s friend. Time an 
place and the Rev. Motherhood were all forgotten in a moment. “O 
Daddy John!” she cried; and throwing her arms round his neck she 
kissed her dear old foster-father; while the Bishop’s servant, who stood 
by, with his best manners on, and wholly unprepared for this scene, 
lifted up his hands in amazement to see the greeting which took place 
between Daddy John and the great “Mother Abbess” from Dublin 
(p. 210). 

For the last twenty-seven years of her life this holy woman was a 
constant sufferer, “struggling against an accumulation of infirmities,” 
and for many years confined to her bed, but ever and always with an 
active mind, and working with her pen when she could no longer move 
about. Her letters are full of very excellent advice, and breathe a 
fine mixture of good sense and high spirituality. Indeed, all through her 
religious life her broad, good practical sense, shrewdness and unconven- 
tionality form a charming characteristic. To a friend who visited her 
one day, and remarked playfully that at the convent door she had met a 
well filled market basket being carried in—‘“ My dear,” said Miss A., 
“an empty sack cannot stand, we have to work.” She did not like 
young religious who from mistaken notions of asceticism did foolish 
and stupid things with the idea that that was piety: she called them 
‘*holy pokers,” and wanted none of them. 

We must content ourselves with this brief notice of a very interest- 
ing book. In another edition we would recommend careful reading, 
as this is painfully full of typographical errors. We cannot resist the 
pleasure of one quotation: this is Sister Monica, a lay sister who, in 
the later years of Miss Aikenhead’s illness, was set aside to attend on her. 


Monica was an original character. She had not got much education, 
and, though interested in whatever was going on, was not always able to 
follow the conversation which she heard when Rev. Mother's visitors 
touched on topics of the day, or entered into questions of vital importance 
to Church and State. When the Peel Ministry went out of office, Sister 
Monica heard the subject discussed, and judging from the surprise and 
interest excited by the news.that something of the highest importance had 
occurred, ran off to one of the Sisters, exclaiming: “ Sure Peel is out!” 
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* Out of what?” inquired the Sister. “’Aith I don’t know,” returned 
Monica—“ out of prison, I suppose.” Sister Monica, however, had very 
decided opinions on some subjects, and not only held to them firmly, but 
expressed them in strong language on occasions. At one time she was 
portress at Harold’s Cross, and often had leisure moments when her child, 
q as she called the hall-door bell, was not crying. To fill up these moments 

since she could not always be praying, Rev. Mother gave her Miss 
Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Monica began the 
interesting study; but after a time, coming on something not ve 
edifying in the lives of certain of those royal ladies, she brought back 
the book. “ Queens indeed!” she said, “ I’d call them blackguards! I'll 
f have nothing to do with them” (p. 416). 


Discourses on Moral and Religious Subjects. Selected from the pub- 
lished Sermons of Antonio Rosmini, Founder of the Institute of 
Charity. Translated from the Italian by a member of the 
Institute. London and Dublin: Duffy & Sons. 1882. 


HE translator of these discourses of Antonio Rosmini has accom- 
plished a difficult task fairly well. The difficulty of representing 
Rosmini in any language except his own is great. His style is 
very fine, yet its qualities are not easily reproduced. It is a flowing, 
periodic and idiomatic Italian, without those “‘ movements” which 
make sermons striking, but with a subtle and varied picturesqueness 
of phrase and word. People often wonder why Demosthenes reads so 
tamely in English. The reason is that the enormous strength of the 
original lies chiefly in idiom and in a singular vividness of nouns and 
verbs; and to produce the same effect in English one has to do more 
than translate ; one has to find analogous idiom and equally striking 
words, Let any one compare the passage in p. 46, beginning “O Word 
of the Lord! Divine Word!” with the original, and he will understand 
what is wanting. Yet the passage reads well enough in its English 
version. ‘These Discourses will repay perusal, though they hardly, 
as a whole, give a fair idea of Rosmini’s genius. 


Résurrection de Julien Apostat. Par le Pere RaGey. 

Paris: Jules Gervais. 1881. 
HE title of Pére Ragey’s volume is startling enough. The re- 
surrection, however, as one anticipates, is only of the spirit of the 
Apostate ; it is the spirit also of the present persecution of Christ’s 
Church. That points of similarity neither few nor small do exist 
can be learned from these pages, should any one not have previously 
thought of it. Of course, the salient and most thorough resemblance in 
the persecution of the nineteenth century to that of the fourth is the 
effort to prevent Christian education, and this by the specious assump- 
tion of fair means and fair play and appeal to principles of equity and 
good sense. We do not quite see with Pere Ragey the importance of work- 
ing out a detailed resemblance of this with any previous persecution, 
But we can well believe that his well-written and thoughtful volume 
will be of immense benefit if English people will read it; for it will 
help (and the help is much needed) to bring clearly home to their 
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convictions that the Church is living in the midst of present persecu- 
tion. That this is a thing to be easily marked of the senses, is truer 
perhaps, in France and Italy than in England or America; let the 
reader ponder over this testimony of a well-read and well-informed 
French priest. His book is not large, and it is written in a style 
that will tax nobody’s patience; on the contrary, the style is both 
clear and pleasant. 

One half of the volume contains a sketch of the persecution of 
Julian the Apostate—its plan, noteworthy hypocrisy, methods, and 
final failure. In the second are traced briefly the principal causes 
that have led to a revival of that special form and method of persecu- 
tion in this century. The author traces it through the preparatory 
revival of a spirit of paganism in the Renaissance: hence grew 
European rationalism, Protestantism, the Encyclopedists, the Revolu- 
tion. At bottom they are all the same in spirit—free criticism, free 
thought, paganism—shaped differently by their environment and in 
different stages of growth, but under every variety of name and de- 
velopment the same and essentially at one in their opposition to the 
Church of Christ and to authority. 


The chapter on Protestantism is a very thoughtful and outspoken: 


study—not written with any acerbity or unkindly feeling towards 
those who profess it; indeed, Pere Ragey’s mission is one of charitable 
feeling towards them—but so truly philosophical that it well deserves 
to be read. Catholics are by no means the only writers to point out 
in unmistakable words that there are only two terms possible to the 
intellectual movement of our time—the Catholic Church and infidelity. 
The writer points out that the latter is the natural outcome of the 
Protestant principle, which is common to the Renaissance also—viz., 
contempt of Christian tradition. ‘Il ne faut pas s’étonner,” he says, 
“de cette tendance de la réforme 4 nous ramener au paganisme : le 
protestantisme n’est, & le bien prendre, qu’un pont jeté entre le 
catholicisme et l’infidélité.” Although there may not be much that is 
new in this little book, yet it is calculated to do good by placing very 
important truths in simple language and form, and so attracting the 
attention to its subject matter of many who would avoid larger or 
more difficult volumes. 





BOOKS OF DEVOTION AND SPIRITUAL READING. 

1. Instructions for Particular States and Conditions of Life. By the 
Rev. Joun Gotner. Edited by the Rev. M. Comerford. Dublin 
Gill and Son. 1882. 


2. Maidens of Hallowed Names. College of the Sacred Heart (Jesuit 
House of Studies) Woodstock, Md. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1881. 


3. Chats about the Commandments. A Book for Girls. A Sequel to 
“‘ Chats about the Rosary.” London: R. Washbourne. 1880. 


4. The Girl's Book of Piety at School and at Home. By the Author 
of “ Golden Grains.” Translated from the 45th French edition. 
By JoseruinE M. Biacx. Dublin: Gill and Son, 1881. 
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5. The Children’s Pictorial Mass-Book. By the Rev. James J. 
Gurron. London: Burns and Oates. 1881. 


6. Mary’s Conferences to her Loving Children (Our Lady’s Library). 
London: Thomas Richardson and Son. 1881. 


7. Stories of the Christian Schools. By Exizanera M, Srewarr. 
London: Burns and Oates. 1882. 


8. Bernadette (Sister Marie Bernard). Translated from the French of 
M. Henri Lasserre. By Mrs. F. Raymond Barker. London: 
Richardson and Son. 


9. An Exhortation to Frequent Communion. By Father Joun Baptist 
Pottacco. Translated from the Italian by the Rev. George Porter, 
S.J. London: Burns and Oates. 1879. 


10. The Prisoners of the King. By Henry James Coreripce, $.J. A 
new edition. London: Burns and Oates. 1882. 
11. The Twopenny Mass Book. London: Burns and Oates. 1881. 


1. Most admirable and useful are Gother’s “Instructions for Various 
States.” No doubt the writer lies open, in a certain degree, to the 
charge of dryness; but it is a pleasant and provoking dryness, as of 
one who knows what he is saying and has deliberately chosen his way 
of saying it. He writes, as every one knows, tersely yet with a certain 
amplitude, and plainly yet with old-fashioned eloquence. His remarks 
on “ spiritual dryness,” for instance, are St. Francis of Sales in down- 
right English. He tells those who experience “ dryness” that they 
must first of all “ examine all their ways,” and “reform whatever can 
be suspected” of causing the withdrawal of sensible grace. At the 
same time he is anxious not to discourage them, and he reminds them 
that under such circumstances they require “the attendance of a care- 
ful hand” to prevent depression. We are very giad to welcome and 
recommend this interesting reprint. 

2. A bock treating of the lives of the great Virgin Martyrs and 
Saints, and written for young girls, ought to be an attractive and 
profitable book. “This little volume,” says the author—or perhaps 
it should be “ the authors,” for it comes from the Jesuit House of 
Studies, at Woodstock, in America—“ is written almost exclusively 
for young ladies.’’ Extremely readable accounts are given of the 
lives and heroism of St. Agnes, St. Rose of Lima, St. Katherine of 
Siena, St. Cecilia, St. Theresa, and some eight or ten other Holy 
Virgins. The style will seem, to grown up readers at least, somewhat 
strained and fanciful, Conversations are given which are pure fancy, 
and the jerky fashions of a French romance sometimes jar upon the 
taste. But “young ladies” and other girls will probably like the 
result, One or two slips occur; we do not remember to have heard 
of St, Cyprian “ of Alexandria ;” and the sketch of St. Gertrude the 
Great shows it was written before the researches of her recent Bene- 
dictine editor, or at least independently of them. 

3. “Chats about the Commandments” is another book for girlsk— 
not precisely, however, for young ladies; a book of sound, excellent 
instruction, in an attractive form, and excellently written. 
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4. Yet another contribution towards the saving of the souls of girls! 
It does not seem just that our pious and devout nuns and priests 
should never think of the boys. This time, it is a complete manual. 
of pious exercises, a sort of young lady’s Breviary, divided into six 
parts—Ordinary Actions, Devotions, the Girl’s Spiritual Calendar, 
Duties of Religion, Practices of Piety, and Liturgical Prayers. Some 
little instances of exaggeration and sentimentality apart—such as were 
sure to be found in a work by the writer of “ Paillettes d’Or’’—the 
little volume may be heartily recommended. 

5. Father Guiron has succeeded in presenting an excellent book for 
the use of young children during the Holy Sacrifice. The illustrations 
are clear and striking, and the prayers warm and simple. The book 
contains, in addition, the manner of serving at Mass, preparation for 
Confession and for Holy Communion, morning and night prayers, &c. 
A very critical child might discover that the illustrations are not always 
strictly rubrical; for instance, the priest does not “bless” with two 
fingers. 

6. The Superior of the Convent of the Maternal Heart of Mary at 
Nottingham has sent us another of her devotional and ascetical publi- 
cations. These “ Conferences,” published with the sanction of the 
Bishop of Nottingham, are simple, practical, and useful, Their special 
feature is the inculcation of that spiritual union of life with Most Holy 
Mary, which has for its principal exponent the Venerable Grignon de 
Montfort. But they are full of admirable practical advice, both for 
those who live in convents and for others. 

7. It is not quite clear that the authoress of these “stories” would 
consider it right to class her interesting little volume among books of 
devotion. The tales are straightforward, interesting, and even 
sensational, and none the less interesting because they culminate in a 
most unmistakable “moral.’”” The “ Christian Schools” here dealt 
with, it had better be said, are not the schools of Alexandria, nor 
those of Charlemagne, nor the Medieval Universities—but modern 
boys’ and girls’ schools. The book, indeed, rarely conducts us into 
any school whatever ; but it is dedicated, in a way, to the Venerable 
Jean de la Salle, and the boys and girls who figure in its pages are in 
some cases at school, and in others decidedly ought to have been. 

8. This little work, for the excellent English rendering of which 
we have to thank Mrs. Raymond Barker, will be found an interesting 
sequel to the well known ‘“ Notre Dame de Lourdes.” One half of the 
present volume is taken altogether from the parent work. The later 
career of Bernadette in the convent of St. Gildard is a touching and 
fascinating narrative, and loses nothing in the hands of M. Lasserre. 

9. The little treatise translated by Father George Porter is not 
new or specially striking, but will be found devout and useful, both 
for preachers and the faithful. 

10. We need only announce a new edition of the Rev. Father 
Coleridge’s well-known ‘Thoughts on the Catholic Doctrine of 
Purgatory.” 

11. This is the reprint of a part of Father Guiron’s “ Children’s 
Pictorial Mass-Book,” with all the illustrations, in a cheap and handy 
form for distribution. 
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Siberia, climate of, 306; rivers of, 307; wealth of, 309; history of, 310; as 
a penal settlement, 315; races and religions of, 318. 

Simoniacal Casuistry in the Established Church, 171. 

Simony, what, 172 ; statutes against, 174; testimony to existence of, 176; 
how law against, is evaded, 178; evils of, 188. 

Sinnett, A. P., The Occult World, zoticed, 523. 

Sisters of Mercy, Annals of the, zoticed, 286. 

Smend, Rudolf, Der Prophet Ezechiel erklart, noticed, 267. 

Soul and body, union of, according to St. Thomas, 349. 

Southwell, Robert, a Catholic influence on literature, 33. 





der, Speakers’ Commentary: Romans to Philemon, zoticed, 282. 
Sterling, J. Hutchinson, Textbook to Kant, noticed, 505. 
00. Stewart, E. M., Stories of the Christian Schools, noticed, 541. 
e of, Tuetsm, “ Religious Doctrine” of, 67; ethical argument for, 74; objections 
e of against, 82, 
2. Theistic Controversy, The Philosophy of the, 49. 
ticed, Thiebaud, A., 8.J., The Twit-Twats, noticed, 285. 


Thijm, Dr. P. A., Recent Works on State of Germany, &c., 115. 
Thomas, St., Physiological Psychology of, 345; his conclusions v. those of 


360 ; modern science, 346 seq. 

ponte Twopenny Mass Book, xoticed, 541. 
ndré 

pont, 


Usa pI, U., Introductio in Sacram Scripturam, vol. iii., noticed 515. 











I nidex. 


Vateze, P., Preelectiones Philosophice, noticed, 505 ; Histoire de la Philoso- 
phie, netiosd, ib. 


Vega, Voyage of, and its results, 291. 


Warp, Thomas, and’ English literature, 37. 
W. G., on Philosophy of Theistic Controversy, 49; Science, Prayer, 

&e., and Free Will, noticed, 288. 

Weldon, Dom, Chronological Notes, &c., noticed, 278. 

Wesleyan King and Missionaries in South Africa, 10. 

Whinfield’s Translation of the Quatrains of Omar Khayy4m, zoticed, 265. 

Will, office of, in generation of certitude, 78. 

Witnesses, The Heavenly, verse for, 427; recent testimony for, 429 ; difficulties 
against verse for, 433; other testimony for, 435. 

Wrangham, Digby S., The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of St. Victor, noticed, 
525. 


Youne, The, Literature for, 439; Gospel story for, 441; books of information 
for, 444; biographies for, 446; Catholic fiction for, 449 ; non-Catholic 
fiction for, 450; fairy books for, 455; poetry for, 458. 


ZamBEstI, The Mission of the, 1; extent of, 2; traders and trading in, 3; 
settlement of missionaries in, 19; pestilent climate of, 28; death of an 
early Jesuit in, 29. 

Zeigler, L., evidence for text, “‘ Heavenly Witnesses,” 431. 


Zulu king and missionaries, 13 ; a royal wedding among, 15; History of the 
Matabele Empire, 16. 
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